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The  Council  wish  it  lo  he  distinctly  umlcrstouii 
that  they  do  not  liold  theniselves  res})onsible  for 
the  statements  and  opinions  printed  in  the  papers 
in  this  Journal,  except  in  so  far  as  No.  31  of  the 
General  liules  (1924)  of  the  Society  extends. 


PREFACE 


The  volume  of  the  Journal  for  1951  contains  many  interesting  papers;  tliey 
deal  with  a great  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  standard  of  the  Society’s 
publications  is  well  maintained.  Uirfortunatelj^  there  has  been  great  delaj^ 
in  issuing  these  numbers  of  the  Journal;  they  have  appeared  many  months 
later  than  the  proper  time,  and  for  this  an  apology  is  due  to  Fellows  and 
Afcmbers.  The  Council  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  remedy  this  state, 
of  affairs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  Journal  will  again  be 
a]ip e ai’i n g p un ctu  a lly . 
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THE  PLACE-NAMES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  SUEVEY  AND 
DISTEIBUTION  AND  OTHEK  EECOEDS  OP  THE  CEOMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT. 

By  Liam  Price,  President. 

PROFESSOE  EOIN  MacNEILL,  speaking  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Butler’s  work- 
entitled  Gleanings  from  Irish  History^  said  that  it  “ provides  a leading 
example  for  other  regional  histories  for  which  materials  abound  and 
which  remain  to  be  written  before  any  general  history  of  Ireland,  worthy  of 
the  name,  can  be  rightly  undertaken.”  Among  the  materials  for  such 
regional  histories  are  the  surviving  records  of  the  transfers  of  land  which  took 
place  under  the  governments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration. 
These  form  a group  of  documents  to  which  the  research  worker  must  con- 
stantly refer,  particularly  in  matters  of  topography  and  local  history.  The 
Irish  Manuscripts  Commission  are  now  making  these  records  available  in 
print,  and  for  this  historians  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Commission  and 
to  Dr.  Simington,  who  is  editing  the  series. 

Of  these  documents,  most  of  the  originals  are  now  lost.  In  1711  the 
Council-chamber  in  the  old  Custom  House  at  Essex  Street  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  surveys  and  other  papers 
concerning  the  land  settlement  were  burned  in  the  Surveyor-General’s  office, 
which  was  situated  over  the  Council-chamber.  Most  of  the  remainder  were 
burned  in  the  destruction  of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  1922.  Of  the 
documents  which  survived,  the  most  important  collection  was  in  the  Quit 
Rent  office;  this  included  certified  copies  of  many  records  which  had  been 
in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

The  land  survey  made  in  1654,  and  subsequent  years,  called  the  Civil 
Survejq  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  in  1711,  except  for  ten  counties,  the 
original  surveys  of  which  were  found  in  the  Headfort  Collection,  a private 
collection,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Public  Record  Office.  These  were 
burned,  but  official  copies  were  made  for  the  Quit  Rent  office  in  1900-1910, 
and  they  have  already  been  published  by  the  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission; 
seven  volumes  edited  Dr.  Simington  have  appeared  and  the  remainder  is 
in  the  press. 

The  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  have  been  preserved  for  all  the  32  counties.  These  contain  abstracts  of 
the  earlier  documents  relating  to  the  Cromwellian  Settlement  (as  the  Com- 
monwealth government’s  dealings  with  Irish  land,  confirmed  in  the  main  on 
the  Restoration,  are  usually  called),  as  well  as  abstracts  of  the  grants  and 
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decrees  made  by  the  Restoration  government;  they  also  note  the  forfeitures 
and  grants  made  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  They  are  the  oldest  register 
now  in  existence  giving  the  particulars  which  were  contained  in  the  surveys 
and  records  of  distribution  of  land  which  were  drawn  up  between  1654  and 
1661.  As  far  back  as  1812  the  then  Record  Commission  recommended  that 
they  should  be  published,  but  it  has  remained  for  Dr.  Simington  to  cany  out 
the  work;  his  text  is  taken  from  the  set  of  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution 
which  was  in  the  Quit  Rent  of&ce. 

The  most  important  of  the  surveys  was  the  Down  Survey.  An  original 
set  of  Down  Survey  Barony  maps  is  still  preserved  in  Paris;  the  full  size 
reproductions  of  these,  made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  are  well  known. 
The  Down  Survey  was  not  made  for  all  the  32  counties:  Roscommon,  Galway 
and  most  of  Mayo  and  Clare  were  excluded.  Five  counties,  Roscommon, 
Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo  and  Clare,  were  also  omitted  when  the  Civil  Survey 
was  made.  For  these  counties,  therefore,  the  Books  of  Survey  and  Distri- 
bution have  an  enhanced  importance.  The  volume  now  edited  by  Dr. 
Simington^  contains  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  for  Co.  Roscommon. 
This  gives  us  the  earliest  complete  record  of  the  settlement  made  in  that 
county.  It  details  the  lands,  parish  by  parish,  and  the  landed  proprietors 
in  the  year  1641.  This  was  before  any  general  English  colonisation  of  that 
part  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  we  find  in  it,  for  more  than  half  of  the 
county,  the  names  of  descendants  and  connections  of  the  chiefs  and  learned 
men  of  Comaaught,  with  the  lands  they  held  when  the  surveys  were  made 
over  300  years  ago. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  neither  the  Civil  Survey  nor  the  Down  Survey 
M^as  made  for  Roscommon  and  certain  other  counties  was  that  there  was 
already  in  existence  a detailed  survey,  with  maps,  which  had  been  carried 
out  under  the  orders  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  during  his 
viceroyalty,  in  1636  and  the  following  years.  Payments  for  the  making  of 
maps  of  Roscommon  and  other  counties  are  on  record.  This  survey  was 
known  as  the  Strafford  Survey.  Its  date,  1636,  is  given  by  Dr.  Simington 
in  his  title  as  the  year  in  which  the  Roscommon  records  commence.  Fie 
produces  evidence  in  his  Introduction  to  show  that  the  particulars  of  binds 
and  acreages  given  in  the  Roscommon  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  wei'e 
taken  from  the  Strafford  Survey.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  particulars  of 
proprietors  were  substantially  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  ownership  of 
land  in  1641  being  much  the  same  as  in  1636. 

The  whole  of  the  Strafford  Survey  was  burned  in  1711.  Larcom, 
however,  mentions  estate  maps  in  the  possession  of  families  in  Co.  Galway 
which  were  believed  to  be  duplicates  of  the  Strafford  maps.  In  the  present 
volume  Dr.  Simington  reproduces  copies  of  maps  of  three  baronies  of  Co. 
Roscommon,  which  were  preserved  in  the  Quit  Rent  office;  he  is  satisfied 


r Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  1636-1703.  Vol.  T.  County  of  Roscommon.  Pre- 
pared for  publication  by  Robert  C.  Simington.  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission  : 
Stationery  Office,  Dublin.  £2/15/0. 
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that  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  are  copies  of  maps  of  the  Strafford  Survey. 
These  are  veiy  valuable  records,  and  they  deserve  the  close  study  of  persons 
with  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  local  history  of  the  county. 

The  Commonwealth  government  reserved  the  four  counties  of  Galway, 
Roscommon,  Mayo  and  Clare  (certain  baronies  excepted)  for  the  Irish  who, 
under  the  plan  of  the  settlement,  were  to  be  transplanted  to  Connaught 
from  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Strafford  Survey  was  used  as  a basis  for 
the  distribution  of  land  in  these  counties;  an  order  made  in  1655  directed 
that  new  inquisitions  were  not  to  be  taken  to  show  who  were  proprietors  there 
in  1641,  but  that  the  existing  surveys  were  to  be  used.  This  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  Strafford  Survey  as  the  source  of  the  particulars  contained  in 
the  Roscommon  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution.  But  its  use  by  the  Com- 
monwealth government  also  serves  to  draw  our  attention  to  an  important 
aspect  of  the  history  of  confiscation  in  Ireland : it  shows  the  continuity  of 
English  policy  as  regards  the  confiscation  of  Irish  land.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  principle  about  the  Cromwellian  Settlement.  The  system  of  forfeiture 
and  plantationn  had  been  in  use  in  Ireland  for  100  years.  Even  transplanta- 
tion of  the  Irish  inhabitants  had  been  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  the 
plantation  of  Ulster.  Dr.  W.  E.  Butler,  in  his  book  Confiscation  in  Irish 
History,  speaks  of  the  total  disregard  for  the  equitable  rights  of  the  Irish 
that  marked  the  lawyers  of  the  Stuart  period.  Prender'gast  ( Cromwellian 
Settlement,  2nd  ed.,  p.  xiv)  gives  a significant  quotation  from  a letter- 
written  by  Hyde  (afterwards  Charles  IPs  Lord  Chancellor)  in  1654  when 
in  exile  in  Paris;  “ Cromwell,  no  doubt,  is  very  busy  [in  Ireland]  . . . they 
doubt  not  to  plant  that  kingdom  without  opposition.  And  truly,  if  we  can  get 
it  again,  we  shall  find  difficulties  removed  which  a virtuous  Prince  and  more 
quiet  times  could  never  have  compassed.”  The  rebellion  of  1641  and  the 
war  which  followed  had  ended  with  the  complete  victory  of  Cromwell;  only 
for  this  there  could  have  been  no  legal  foundation  for  a comprehensive 
forfeiture  of  Irish  land,  and  plantation  could  not  have  proceeded  ‘‘  without 
opposition.”  This  was  the  essential  feature  distinguishing  the  Cromwellian 
Settlement  from  former  schemes  of  plantation  on  the  lines  familiar  to 
Parsons,  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  the  other  members  of  Charles  I’s  government; 
and  Hyde’s  remark  suggests  that  the  Royalist  statesmen  in  exile  were  plan- 
ning to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Cromwell  had  cleared  the  ground  for 
them,  and  to  put  his  policy  of  plantation  into  effect  as  fully  as  possible 
when  their  opportunity  came. 

The  Cromwellian  Settlement  effected  the  transfer  of  most  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  from  Irish  to  English  ownership.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II 
the  Cromwellian  enactments  were  confirmed  in  most  of  their  essentials:  it 
was  between  1660  and  1670  that  the  settlement  was  carried  into  execution 
in  its  permanent  form.  Petty’s  estimate  was  that  it  resulted  in  two-thirds 
of  the  good  land  in  the  country  being  in  English  ownership.  The  original 
intention  was  that  a colonisation  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  should  be 
carried  out  in  combination  with  the  change  of  ownership;  but  while  the 
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tvansfer  to  the  new  landlords  was  effected,  the  English  settlement,  for 
various  reasons,  did  not  materialise  at  the  same  time.  Within  a generation 
or  so,  however,  a considerable  part  of  the  country  was  colonised  by  new 
English  settlers,  who  were  brought  over  as  tenants  by  the  new  landowners 
and  given  land  on  which  they  built  their  houses  and  laid  out  their  farms. 
The  title  of  most  of  the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  is  ultimately  derived  from 
grants  made  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation;  as  well  as  this, 
the  lay-out  of  much  of  our  countryside,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  originated  with 
the  enclosing  and  arrangement  of  fields  and  buildings  by  the  tenants  whom 
the  new  landowners  or  their  descendants  settled  on  their  estates. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Cromwellian  Settlement,  or  on  the  effects  which  it  has  had  on  the  subsequent 
course  of  Irish  history.  For  the  understanding  of  the  Ireland  of  today  an 
appreciation  of  what  took  place  at  that  time  is  essential.  The  value  of 
these  records,  viewed  from  that  aspect,  is  obvious.  The  historian  has  always 
had  to  refer  to  and  study  the  collection  of  documents  which  dealt  in  detail 
with  the  distribution  of  the  forfeited  lands.  From  another  point  of  view, 
however,  their  value  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  recognised,  nor 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  their  importance.  As  well  as  giving  the  earliest 
catalogue  that  we  have  of  the  names  of  owners  of  land  in  each  county,  they 
provide  the  first  comprehensive  list  of  the  place-names  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland  with  a related  series  of  maps  on  which  the  names  are  shown;  and  on 
large  portions  of  these  maps  the  boundaries  are  carefully  drawn  so  that  we 
can  see  what  was  the  exact  area  or  unit  of  land  which  was  described  by  a 
particular  name  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century. 

These  place-names  are  repeated  in  the  subsequent  conveyances  and  other 
dealings  with  the  lands  which  changed  ownership  as  a result  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  also  in  later  maps.  The  Down  Survey  was  used  by  Petty  as  the 
basis  of  his  Atlas,  Hiberniae  Delineatio,  from  which  all  maps  of  Ireland  were 
copied  for  more  than  a century.  The  Down  Survey  forms  of  the  place-names 
sometimes  became  the  accepted  forms,  even  in  cases  where  a quite  different 
form  had  previously  been  used;  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  Ballynure,  the 
name  of  a parish  and  townland  in  Co.  Wicklow,  which  in  documents  earlier 
than  the  settlement  is  more  frequently  called  Newhouse.  Of  course  there 
are  far  more  existing  place-names  in  Ireland  than  are  found  in  the  documents 
of  the  Cromwellian  Settlement;  the  total  is  probably  not  much  more  than  a 
quarter  of  our  present  townland  names.  Many  townland  names  were  then  local 
names;  such  names,  even  though  well  known,  would  not  be  recorded  in  the 
surveys  because  they  were  only  the  names  of  subdivisions  of  an  area  of  land 
which  was  a unit  in  itself,  having  a name  by  which  it  was  properly  and  con- 
veniently called  and  which  was  recognised  by  everyone  as  that  of  the  whole 
unit.  But  the  barony  and  parish  names  and  names  of  townlands,  plough- 
lands, cartrons,  etc.,  cover  practically  the  whole  country;  these  often 
designate  areas  which  today  form  several  separate  townlands.  Taken 
together  they  fonn  the  most  complete  early  collection  of  names  that  we  have. 
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and  they  provide  a most  valuable  source  of  information  on  which  to  base  a 
systematic  study  of  Irish  place-names. 

Place-names  not  only  furnish  material  for  philologists;  they  also  yield 
information  which  is,  in  vai'ying  degrees,  of  importance  to  the  historian. 
The  forms,  or  spellings,  which  are  recorded  in  this  collection,  are  in  some 
cases  taken  from  older  documents  and  official  records,  in  others  from  the 
field  books  of  the  surveyors  who  wrote  them  down  (so  far  as  they  could)  as 
they  were  pronounced  by  the  local  people  with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 
They  are  of  great  value  to  anyone  who  is  attempting  to  study  Irish  place- 
names.  The  main  object  of  such  study  is  to  establish  the  original  form  of 
the  name,  and,  the  meaning,  wherever  possible.  The  great  difficulty  that 
confronts  the  investigator  is  that  very  few  of  our  present  place-names  are 
recorded  in  Irish  documents.  The  pronunciation  of  most  place-names  has 
been  gradually  altered  in  the  course  of  time;  this  is  so  even  in  places  where 
Irish  has  been  continuously  spoken  up  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  even 
more  the  case  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  where  the  sounds  of  the 
names  have  been  corrupted  by  English  speakers.  It  is  always  essential  to 
obtain  the  present  local  pronunciation.  But  the  spellings  of  a place-name 
which  we  get  in  old  documents  are  the  best  guide  that  we  have  to  the 
original  form  of  the  name.  As  Professor  Eilert  Ekwall  says,  place-names 
are  more  strongly  influenced  than  other  words  by  the  tendency  to  pronounce 
them  as  they  are  written;  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  spellings  are 
more  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  genuine  local  pronunciation  than  the 
modern  spoken  forms  (see  Place-names  of  Lancashire,  p.  7). 

Old  forms  of  Irish  place-names  exist  in  many  records  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  are,  however,  nearly  all  English  docu- 
ments; some  are  written  in  Latin,  but  most  of  these  were  drawn  up  by 
English  officials.  For  the  great  majority  of  our  existing  place-names  Irish 
sources  are  lacking.  Consequently  we  have  tO’  use  the  English  and  Latin 
documents  in  order  to  make  a full  and  methodical  investigation  of  Irish  place- 
names.  It  is  an  obvious  disadvantage,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  The  documents  were  written  at  a time  when  most  of  the 
people  who  pronounced  the  names  spoke  Irish,  even  if  the  clerks  who  wrote 
them  down  did  not. 

They  wrote  down  the  names  as  they  heard  them  spoken,  so  that  we  get 
them  written  in  a phonetic  English  spelling.  Although,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  between  English  and  Irish,  this  is  a very  defective  method 
of  Malting  the  sounds  of  the  Irish  language,  it  does,  nevertheless,  preserve 
for  us  better  than  might  be  thought  the  sounds  of  Irish  names.  M.  Goblet 
in  his  valuable  work  Les  Noms  de  Lieux  Irlandais  has  emphasised  the 
difficulties  of  transcribing  Irish  names  by  means  of  English  sounds;  but  to 
compare  the  results  to  the  eff'orts  of  the  Hawaians  who  evolved  Lukroeki 
as  an  attempt  to  represent  the  name  Roosevelt  is  an  exaggeration  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  facts.  The  transcription  of  Irish  names  into  English  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  often  preserves  quite  clearly  the  original 
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form  of  a name  which  is  now  altered  out  of  recognition.  Ballymacahara  in 
Co.  Wicklow  is  written  Ballym'hughcarragh  (1619),  and  Bonabrocka  is 
written  Bannockmurghe  (1604),  Banogmerogh  (1622):  it  is  obvious  that 
these  are  intended  to  represent  the  Irish  haile  mhic  Aodha  charraigh  and 
bdnog  Murchadha.  English  sounds  being  very  different  from  Irish,  many 
names  have  undoubtedly  been  coiiupted  beyond  recovery  in  the  process  of 
anglicisation;  but  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  Irish  forms  can  in  a 
great  many  cases  be  restored  from  the  English  transcriptions,  and  these 
remain  the  most  valuable  source  for  our  place-name  study. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  making  use  of  these  old  spell- 
ings; to  identify  them  with  existing  names  requires  a good  deal  of  research 
and  comparing  of  forms  from  different  documents.  It  is  necessary  to  begin 
by  making  a list  of  the  existing  names,  and  then  to  work  systematically  back- 
wards, noting  the  old  forms  of  each  name.  The  present  spellings  of  oUr 
place-names  are  those  which  were  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (1829-42).  Most  of  the  names  are  recorded  in  maps  and  legal 
documents  of  the  preceding  century  in  forms  which  can  usually  be  easily 
identified;  these  eighteenth  century  forms  often  provide  a useful  link  with 
those  found  in  older  records,  such  as  the  Fiants  of  Elizabeth  or  the  Calendars 
of  Patent  Rolls.  In  a series  of  records  such  as  the  Fiants  there  are  to  be 
found  place-names  from  every  part  of  Ireland;  but  it  is  not  always  easy,  in 
the  case  of  a particular  name,  to  say  what  modern  name  it  is  intended  to 
represent.  Sometimes  the  place-names  are  recorded  without  any  exact 
indication  of  their  location.  The  entries  have  to  be  compared  with  other 
records,  and  the  surveys,  and  particularly  the  maps,  of  the  Cromwellian 
Settlement  have  a special  value,  because  they  give  the  location  of  the  places 
named. 

Petty’s  Atlas,  Hiberniao  Delineatio,  which  was  engraved  before  1672, 
though  it  was  not  published  till  1685,  was  very  largely  copied  from  the  Down 
Survey;  the  County  maps  contain  a great  number  of  early  forms  of  place- 
names,  the  location  of  which  is  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  b.y 
the  position  of  the  name  on  the  map.  On  the  maps  of  the  Down  Survey 
itself  the  place-names  of  nearly  half  the  country  are  exactly  located  by  means 
of  boundaries  carefully  drawn  on  large  scale  maps.  For  a part  of  Co. 
Roscommon  the  Strafford  Survey  maps  printed  by  Dr.  Simington  provide 
evidence  of  the  same  character.  The  Civil  Survey,  which  defines  boundaries 
by  naming  the  adjoining  lands,  has  also  a considerable  value,  but  this  method 
has  not  the  precision  of  a map  on  which  the  boundaries  are  shown;  nor  is  the 
description  of  the  boundaries  always  accurately  given.  When  a map  of  the 
Down  Survey  is  compared  with  an  Ordnance  Survey  sheet,  it  is  in  most 
cases  possible  to  identify  the  boundaries  shown  on  it  with  the  Ordnance 
Survey  boundaries  (this  method  of  “superimposition”  was  used  in  the  Quit 
Rent  office  for  official  purposes,  as  Dr.  Simington  says  at  p.  xiv  of  his 
Introduction);  we  can  thus  identify  the  places  shown  on  the  two  maps. 
The  name  given  on  the  Down  Survey  to  the  townland  or  other  denomination 
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is  that  which  was  in  use  between  1655  and  1659,  and  so,  in  most  cases,  we 
get  an  early  form  of  the  present  name,  without  the  uncertainty  which  some- 
times remains  after  examination  of  the  names  listed  in  the  Fiants  or  other 
early  documents. 

To  give  an  example;  if  the  name  Stacoll  occurred  nowhere  but  in  the 
Fiants,  we  would  have  difficulty  in  saying  with  certainty  that  it  was  the  same 
as  the  present  Stockhole,  the  name  of  a townland  near  Santry  in  Co.  Dublin; 
and  in  the  Index  to  the  Calendar  of  Fiants  the  identification  is  offered  with 
a query  mark.  The  Civil  Survey,  however,  lists  Stacoole  among  the  town- 
lands  of  the  parish  of  Cloghran,  Co.  Dublin,  and  the  name  is  written  Stacole 
on  the  Down  Survey  map,  which  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  adjacent  town- 
lands,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  identification  is  correct. 

The  place  called  Bonabrocka,  mentioned  above,  was  in  a part  of 
Dunganstown  parish  which  was  uniorfeited  land,  so  the  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  Down  Survey  map.  In  this  case  the  identification  with  the  forms  in 
the  old  documents  is  verified  by  the  County  map  of  Wicklow  in  Petty’s 
Atlas,  which  has  the  name  Banamurra  written  in  the  position  of  Bonabrocka 
townland. 

The  maps  and  surveys  together  form  the  best  collection  we  have  of 
Irish  place-names  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  names 
on  the  maps  are  of  particular  importance  when  there  is  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying old  and  present-day  forms.  If  a full  list  is  made  of  the  forms  found 
in  these  and  other  documents  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  gives  for  the  district  which  is  being  studied  a collection  of  the  place-names 
in  use  at  that  period,  which  will  be  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the 
number  of  records  relating  to  the  district  which  have  survived.  This  forms 
an  intermediate  stage  from  which  we  can  work  back  through  the  documents 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  which  add  much  to  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  early  Irish  documents,  and  provide  a source  from  which  Irish 
place-names  of  an  early  period  can  sometimes  be  recovered  although  they 
are  not  found  anywhere  else. 

An  important  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  general  introduction  to  the 
Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  in  which  Dr.  Simington  deals  with  the 
puiposes  for  which  they  were  drawn  up  and  the  period  at  which  they  were 
compiled.  For  a thorough  understanding  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  making  of  surveys,  maps,  and  books  of  record,  much  research  is 
necessaiy;  the  information,  however,  has  to  be  acquired  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  make  a full  use  of  them.  Dr.  Simington  has  a very  wide  knowledge 
of  the  records  of  the  Cromwellian  Settlement,  and  he  here  places  it  at  our 
disposal  in  a careful  account  of  the  legislative  acts  upon  which  the  settle- 
ment was  based,  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  adjust- 
ments and  readjustments  which  had  to  be  made  before  the  final  stage  was 
reached.  To  read  it  with  advantage,  careful  attention  is  required;  the  subject 
is  a very  complicated  one,  and  it  is  useless  to  imagine  that  a clear  summary 
of  it  could  be  given  in  a few  paragraphs. 
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Foi'  a subject  such  as  place-name  study  a knowledge  of  the  historical 
background  is  necessary.  One  requires  to  know  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  records  were  made  if  one  is  investigating,  for  instance,  the  variations 
between  the  spellings  of  the  place-names  on  the  maps  and  in  the  other  docu- 
ments, to  which  M.  Goblet  has  drawn  attention.  In  the  surveys,  maps,  and 
books,  which  were  drawn  up  during  the  course  of  the  settlement  in  1654  and 
the  following  years,  details  of  names  of  proprietors  in  1641,  of  place-names, 
and  of  the  acreage  and  quality  of  the  lands  are  repeated  several  times 
throughout  the  series.  The  place-names  recur  in  the  same  form  or  in 
variations  of  spelling  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  merely  casual.  When 
one  studies  these  variations  one  finds  that  the  documents  sometimes  fall 
into  groups,  one  group  containing  one  form  and  another  group  a different 
form.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  place-names  were  not,  as  one  might 
have  thought,  all  copied  from  the  same  original,  but  that  different  sources 
were  utilised.  M.  Goblet  is  of  opinion  that  the  forms  on  the  maps  often 
come  from  the  surveyors’  field-books,  and  that  the  forms  in  the  other  docu- 
ments are  taken  from  records  in  Government  offices. 

There  appear  to  be  differences  of  this  kind  between  the  forms  of  the 
names  which  are  shown  on  the  Strafford  maps  of  Co.  Roscommon  and  the 
forms  in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution. 

These  three  barony  maps  which  Dr,  Simington  reproduces  are,  as  I have 
said,  of  great  historical  interest.  He  describes  them  in  a section  of  his 
Introduction  (pp.  xlvii  tO’  li),  and  shows  that  at  any  rate  the  map  of  Athlone 
barony  and  sections  A and  B of  the  map  of  Ballintubber  barony  are  copies  of 
the  Strafford  Survey  maps.  The  Athlone  map  contains  reference  numbers 
for  each  townland  or  subdivision  shown  on  it:  these  numbers  run  consecu- 
tively through  the  whole  barony.  The  reference  numbers  for  the  first  parish, 
Drom  and  St.  Peters,  correspond  with  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  sub- 
divisions in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution.  The  other  parishes  in  the 
Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  with  one  exception,  have  each  a separate 
series  of  numbers  beginning  with  No.  1 (in  Disert  and  other  parishes  some 
of  the  numbers  of  the  separate  series  are  missing);  the  exception  is  the 
parish  of  Tagh  McConnell,  where  the  numbers  run  from  103  to  159,  corres- 
ponding with  the  numbers  on  the  barony  map.  Dr.  Simington  explains  that 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  there  were  two  series  of  numbers  in  the  Strafford 
Survey,  one  for  the  parish  maps  and  another  for  the  barony  maps;  the  refer- 
ence column  in  the  Roscommon  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  contains 
in  most  cases  the  parish  numeration.  Sections  A and  B of  the  map  of 
Ballintubber  barony  show  the  parish  numeration,  and  the  reference  numbers 
in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  correspond.  The  writing  on  these 
is  similar  to  that  on  the  Athlone  map,  particularly  the  writing  of  the  parish 
names.  Section  C of  the  Ballintubber  barony  map  has  some  reference 
numbers,  which  are  too  high  to  be  those  of  a parish  scries;  it  shows  no  parish 
names.  The  map  of  Moycarnan  barony  has  neither  reference  numbers  nor 
parish  names;  perhaps  it  is  a map  of  slightly  later  date,  for  the  writing  on  it 
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is  unlike  that  on  the  Athlone  and  Ballintubber  A and  B maps,  and  rather 
reminds  one  of  the  writing  of  some  of  the  surveyors  who  drew  maps  of  the 
Down  Survey.® 

There  are  differences  between  the  names  written  on  these  maps  and  the 
forms  given  in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  which  indicate  that  the 
names  in  the  Book  of  S.  and  D.  have  not  been  copied  from  the  maps.  In 
Athlone  barony,  Taghboy  is  the  spelling  of  parish  and  townland  in  the  Book 
of  S.  and  D.,  but  on  the  map  the  parish  is  speUed  Teaghboy  and  the  townland 
(or  quarter)  Tedghboy.  Killmyan  is  the  spelling  of  parish  and  townland  in  the 
Book  of  S,  and  D.,  but  on  the  map  it  is  Killmeghan.  In  Ballintubber  barony, 
section  B,  the  parish  which  is  named  ‘ Deran  & Kilbride  ’ in  the  Book  of 
S.  and  D.  is  written  ‘ Kilbredy  psh  & Derine  ’ on  the  map,  and  the  sub- 
division is  called  Kilbredy  on  the  map.  In  Section  C,  Kiltevan  is  the  spelling- 
on  the  maj)  of  the  name  which  appears  as  Killtivan  or  Kiltivan  in  the  Book 
of  S.  and  D.  On  the  County  map  of  Roscommon  in  Petty’s  Atlas  the  forms 
of  these  names  are:  Teigboy,  Kiilmehan,  Kilbrid  & Deeran  (townland,  Kill- 
bred),  Killteuan;  in  each  case  the  form  used  by  Petty  differs  from  that 
given  in  the  Book  of  S.  and  D.  in  the  same  way  as  the  map  form  differs. 
Petty’s  source  here  appears  to  have  been  the  Strafford  Survey  map. 

The  forms  in  the  Book  of  S.  and  D.,  however,  seem  to  have  been  copied 
from  another  source.  A volume  to  which  Dr.  Simington  draws  attention, 
the  Pakenham  Mahon  MS,  has,  fortunately,  preserved  extracts  from  the 
descriptive  particulars  which  accompanied  the  maps  of  the  Strafford  Survey. 
In  it  are  transcribed  the  names  of  the  parishes  and  quarters  in  Co.  Roscom- 
mon, -with  their  acreages.  Dr.  Simington  notes  only  five  cases  in  which 
the  names  of  the  parishes  in  this  document  differ  from  those  in  the  Book  of 
S.  and  D.  Reference  to  the  photostat  of  this  MS  in  the  National  Library 
shows  that  Taghboy  is  the  spelling  there  given  for  both  parish  and  quarter ; 
Deran  and  Kilibride  is  the  name  given  to  the  parish  (the  division  containing 
the  church  does  not  appear  in  the  list) : Killtivan  is  the  spelling  of  both 
parish  and  quarter  (in  the  index  of  parishes  it  is  spelled  Killtyvan).  On 
the  other  hand,  Killmaihan  is  the  spelling  of  the  parish  (Killmaghan  in  the 
index  of  parishes)  and  Killmayhan  of  the  quarter.  It  appears  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  most  cases,  though  not  all,  the  names  in  the  Book  of  S. 
and  D.  are  copied  from  the  descriptive  particulars  of  the  Strafford  Survey. 
These  spellings  may  have  been  taken  from  older  documents;  the  Eiants  of 
Elizabeth  have  the  forms  Taghboy  and  Kilbride.  The  forms  on  the  map 
are  presumably  those  -written  down  by  the  surveyors.  Where  the  forms  in 
the  Book  of  S.  and  D.  differ  from  those  in  the  particulars,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  from  what  source  they  have  been  taken;  the  form  Kilmyan, 
however,  appears  in  the  Fiants. 


® The  -vi’orcl  Controversy,  written  in  full  or  abbreviated,  is  shown  eight  times  on  the 
Athlon©  and  Ballintubber  maps  as  the  name  of  a subdivision.  This  seems  to  support  a 
conjecture  I made  that  the  townland  name  Uggool  in  Co.  Mayo  may  represent  agall^  in 
the  sense  of  “disputing.”  (J .R.S.A.I Vol.  Ixxii  (1942),  p.  75). 
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The  place-names  in  the  other  baronies  cannot  be  compared  as  the 
Strafford  maps  have  not  survived.  In  any  case,  only  a person  with  a 
thorough  local  knowledge^  could  make  an  adequate  study  of  Roscommon 
names.  In  the  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution  for  most  of  the  other 
counties  the  map  or  ‘plott’  to  which  the  numbers  refer  is  the  Dov.m  Survey. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  documents  relating  to  Co.  AYicklow, 
with  which  I am  better  acquainted,  in  order  to  see  how  they  may  be  used  in 
the  study  of  place-names. 


The  documents  of  the  Cromwellian  Settlement  which  have  survived  for 
Co.  Wicklow  are:  copies  of  the  Down  Survey  parish  maps  and  reference 
sheets  (DS),  the  Barony  maps  (BN),  Petty’s  County  map  in  the  Atlas, 
Hiberniae  Delineatio  (HD),  the  Abstracts  of  grants  made  under  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation  (ASE),  and  the  Book  of  Survey  and 
Distribution  (BS).  The  Civil  Survey  (CS)  was  burned  in  1711  and  no  copy 
has  survived,  but  some  entries  from  it  have  been  copied  into  BS. 

In  the  series  of  place-names  which  are  found  in  these  documents,  varia- 
tions sometimes  occur  which  seem  to  be  not  just  accidental  differences  of 
spelling  but  rather  to  represent  different  sounds  or  different  forms  of  a word. 

An  examination  of  the  variant  spellings  shows  that  the  place-names  on 
the  DS  reference  sheets  are  not  always  the  same  as  those  on  the  DS  maps. 
There  are  some  20  instances  (out  of  about  350  names)  in  which  the  names 
on  the  sheets  show  a substantial  difference.  In  a few  cases  these  perhaps 
suggest  different  original  forms  (as  Knockerrin  for  Knockerine,  Bolecomine 
for  Ballecomin,  Teagronineene  for  Teagroneene) ; often  they  are  only  strongly 
marked  differences  in  spelling  (e.g.,  Kilboegg  for  Kilboey,  Aghooly  for 
Agholly,  etc.).  As  regards  the  other  documents,  the  spellings  on  BN  are 
nearly  always  the  same  as  on  the  DS  map;  HD  usually  but  not  always 
follows  the  DS  map  form  {e.g.,  Knockerin,  Ballecomin,  Teigeronine) ; 
^•ariations  in  the  HD  forms,  however,  are  often  the  result  of  the  general 
tendency  towards  simplification  in  the  spellings  used  by  Petty  in  his  Atlas, 
which  is  noted  by  M.  Goblet. 

In  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  the  place-names  correspond  with 
the  variant  forms  found  on  the  reference  sheets;  the  names  have  been  copied 
from  the  sheets,  not  from  the  maps.  Several  entries  show  this:  a curious 
one  is  Slearoagh  (DS  map),  Skeroagh  (DS  reference  sheet),  Skeoroagh 
(BS):  this  variant  was  evidently  recognised  as  a mistake,  for  it  is  not 
repeated:  the  ASE  grant  has  Slevoroe  alias  Sleoroagh. 

The  grants  in  ASE  frequently  contain  both  variants,  the  map  name  and 
the  BS  form,  and  in  addition  sometimes  forms  which  appear  to  have  been 
con-ected,  or  altered,  from  local  information  {e.g.,  Killboy  alias  Killboege, 


3 Like  the  Very  Revri,  M.  .T.  Connellan,  P.P.,  whose  assistance  Dr.  Simingtoii 
acknowledges.  To  the  list  of  Father  Gonnellan’s  contributions  given  at  p.  xliii  should  be 
arlded  Eglish  Monastery,  Ahascragh  parish,  Co.  Galway,  in  this  .Jovrnal,  Vol.  Ixxiii 
09d3),  p.  15. 
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Ballyteige  alias  Ballyheage,  etc.).  The  explanation  of  these  additions  is 
probal3ly  to  be  found  in  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
settlement.  After  Petty  had,  in  March  1656,  completed  the  survey  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  the  soldiers,  he  was  appointed  to  be  a Commissioner  for 
distributing  these  lands;  the  distribution,  which  was  based  on  the  Down 
Survey,  had  been  carried  out  by  January  1657.  The  survey  of  the  lands 
allotted  to  the  adventurers  was  completed  early  in  1658,  and  the  distribution 
was  made  in  1658  and  1659.  After  the  Restoration  in  June  1660,  the 
distribution  to  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  was,  generally  speaking,  con- 
firmied.  They  had  to  put  in  a claim  before  Commissioners,  and  to  furnish 
particulars  of  the  lands  which  they  held  on  the  7th  of  May  1659.  It  seems 
probable  then  that  the  grantees  when  furnishing  particulars,  in  order  to  avoid 
uncertainty  and  disputes,  gave  the  names  of  their  lands  in  both  forms,  the 
spelling  shown  on  the  map  and  that  in  the  reference  sheet,  and  that,  if  the 
name  in  the  documents  differed  from  that  in  local  use,  they  sometimes  added 
the  form  which  they  got  from  local  information. 

Several  names  have  the  variants  grouped  like  this:  Killboey  (DS  map), 
Kilboegg  (DS  reference  sheet),  Kilboey  (BN),  Killboy  (HD),  Kilboegg 
(BS.  at  the  entry  which  has  the  map  reference  number),  Killboy  alias 
Killboege  (ASE). 

Most  of  the  place-names  are  the  same  on  the  DS  maps  and  reference 
sheets,  and  these  substantial  differences  are  exceptional;  variants  like 
Balloghclogh  for  Balloclogh,  however,  point  to  different  sources;  they  are 
not  mere  mistakes  in  copying.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  from  what 
source  the  variants  on  the  reference  sheets  could  have  been  taken. 

They  cannot,  in  the  case  of  Co.  Wicklow,  have  come  from  the  Civil 
Survey.  Petty  had  completed  the  first  portion  of  the  Down  Survey  (‘  fair 
bookes  and  plotts  ’)  by  March  1656;  this  included  Co.  Wicklow;  the  year 
1655  is  written  on  the  only  two  maps  of  the  county  which  are  dated.  The 
Commission  for  the  Civil  Survey  of  Co.  Wicklow  did  not  issue  until  24th 
December  1655  (according  to  Hardinge),  and  as  late  as  26th  March  1657  no 
civil  survey  of  the  county  had  yet  been  received  by  the  Surveyor-General 
{History  of  the  Down  Survey^  p.  154).  Petty  says  he  made  the  survey 
without  it.  Moreover  differences  in  spelling  show  that  the  names  on  the 
Down  Survey  were  not  based  on  the  Civil  Survey.  We  have  in  BS  a large 
number  of  names  of  unforfeited  lands  which  are,  as  the  entries  state,  taken 
from  CS.  In  a few  cases  a name  appears  among  both  the  unforfeited  and 
the  forfeited  lands;  the  DS  form  is  that  given  for  the  forfeited  land,  but  the 
form  given  from  CS  for  the  unforfeited  land  is  quite  different  (e.y.,  Ballina- 
hanshaw,  Balenahanshaw  on  DS  map  and  reference  sheet,  Balenahanshaw  in 
BS,  but  Ballynehinch  entered  from  CS:  Drumneytagh  on  DS  reference  sheet 
and  in  BS,  Dromka  from  CS).  There  are  cases  where  a place  is  entered 
twice  in  BS  as  land  disposed  of  or  available  for  disposal,  because  the  spelling 
of  the  name  taken  from  CS  is  so  different  that  the  identity  was  not  recognised 
(Connoree  on  DS,  Conmore  alias  Connoree  in  BS,  Coynerry  from  CS: 
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Ballanaghbannenee  on  DS,  Ballanaghbaneene  in  BS,  Bailynebamy  from 
CS).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Petty’s  statement  that  be  was  not  sup- 
plied with  tbe  Civil  Survey  of  Wicklow,  and  that  be  completed  bis  survey 
(including  tbe  reference  sheets)  without  it. 

Tbe  two  surveyors  who  mapped  the  forfeited  lands,  Giles  Gilbert  and 
Joseph  Paine,  must  have  bad  some  directions  to  show  what  lands  they  were 
to  survey;  presumably  Petty  drew  up  some  kind  of  a list  for  them  fi’om  the 
records  which  he  had  available.  But  no  such  list  is  known.  We  cannot  say 
Avhere  the  variant  forms  on  the  reference  sheets  came  from;  the  most  likely 
guess  is,  perhaps,  that  the  surveyors  wrote  down  some  names  in  their  field 
books  in  more  than  one  spelling,  possibly  because  they  heard  different 
pronunciations  from  different  people. 

In  Co.  Wicklow  the  DS  map  forms  are  earlier  than  the  forms  in  the 
other  documents  of  the  series  (whereas  in  most  other  counties  the  CS  forms 
may  be  the  earliest) . The  surveyors  must  in  many  cases  have  written  down 
the  names  from  local  information:  for  example,  the  name  of  which  the  CS 
form  is  Cloghslewroe  appears  on  the  DS  map  and  reference  sheet  as 
Cloghleroe,  which  must  represent  what  the  surveyor  heard.  On  comparing 
the  DS  map  forms  with  the  forms  found  in  older  documents  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  surveyors  sometimes  made  mistakes  about  the  names.  Ballalusse, 
for  Killalish  in  Kilranelagh  parish,  is  an  obvious  example;  the  forms  of  this 
name  in  the  documents  are  very  confused:  Ballalusse  (DS  map  and  refer- 
ence sheet),  Rylalusse  (in  the  index  on  the  Barony  reference  sheet), 
Bylelusse  (BN),  Rellylusse  (HD),  Ballalusse  (BS),  Killalease  (ASE, 
correcting  the  mistake).  Sometimes,  as  I have  said,  the  ASE  grants  give 
a con’ected  form  by  way  of  alias;  the  grantees  had  had  plenty  of  time  to 
discover  mistakes  before  finishing  to  the  Commissioners  particulars  of  the 
lands  they  possessed  on  the  7th  May  1659. 

Where  the  Down  Survey  contains  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  a name, 
as  is  the  case  in  about  40  of  the  names  shown  on  it,  it  must  usually  be 
accepted  as  the  best  guide  we  have  to  the  original,  though  the  modern  form 
may  differ:  for  instance,  Loganas  of  the  DS  map  undoubtedly  represents 
the  original  name  {log  an  easa),  and  the  modern  form  Glenmacnass  must  be 
a corruption  which  has  crept  in,  either  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  or  earlier;  again,  Balleganiell,  the  form  on  the  DS  map, 
must  be  treated  as  authoritative,  rather  than  the  modern  Ballygonnell,  in 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  original.  In  a few  cases  a name  which  is  found 
in  the  old  documents  appears  on  DS  in  a quite  different  form;  sometimes 
the  DS  map  is  wrong,  but  each  case  must  be  considered  carefully.  The 
form  Balliadeestowne  (modern  Eadestown)  must  be  the  attempt  of  the 
surveyor  to  write  down  the  name  as  he  heard  it;  both  the  Irish  form  Balliedy 
and  the  English  form  Edestowne  are  recorded  in  earlier  documents,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  heard  both  forms  used  and  got  them  mixed  up  by 
mistake.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  either  of  the  surveyors  knew  any 
Irish,  or  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  territory  Ihey  were  surveying;  other- 
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\A’ise  we  would  hardly  find  such  a form  as  Castle  Cabin  for  the  well-established 
name  Castlekevin;  but  it  is  interesting  that  the  word  ‘ cabin  ’ in  fact 
represents  fairly  well  the  local  pronunciation  of  St.  Kevin’s  name  (b  probably 
representing  a sound  which  was  really  that  of  bilabial  v). 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  familiar  name  of  Glendalough  written  Kildalagh 
and  Kildalogh  on  the  map.  It  is  evidently  the  name  which  the  surveyor 
heard  used  locally  for  both  the  parish  and  the  townland.  It  represents  an 
original  cell  dd  loch,  and  would  mean  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  the 
two  lakes,  as  distinct  from  the  name  of  the  locality,  gleann  dd  loch,  ‘ uallis 
duorum  stagnorum  ’.  It  must  have  been  the  local  name  in  use  for  the 
monastery,  where  the  parish  church  was,  before  the  English  name,  Seven- 
churches,  came  into  general  use  for  the  townland.  It  must  also  have  been 
the  name  by  which  the  parish  was  locally  known,  though  Derrylossary  was 
the  parish  name  in  the  Diocesan  records.  It  is  a form  which  is  not  found 
except  in  documents  of  the  period  of  the  settlement.^ 

Another  form  which  occurs  only  in  these  documents  is  Poolecourt,  for 
Courtfoyle.  This  may  be  a seventeenth  century  anglicisation,  suggested  by 
the  water-fiUed  ditch  which  surrounds  the  site  of  the  manor  house  here. 
The  older  forms  are  Courtpoile,  Courtefoyle;  the  ASE  grant  has  Court  Foyle 
alias  Poole-Court.  Foyle  might  represent  a personal  name,  as  in  the  sur- 
name Mac  Giolla  Phoil  (Gilfoyle). 

The  Civil  Survey  for  Co.  Wicklow  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed, 
but  extracts  from  it  have  been  preserved.  There  is  one  particularly  inter- 
esting feature,  taken  from  it,  in  Lord  Annesley’s  set  of  the  Books  of  Survey 
and  Distribution;  these  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Simington  in  Analecta 
Hihernica,  vol.  16,  March  1946.  They  were  loaned  in  1944  to  the  National 
Library,  where  they  were  photographed.  They  contain  descriptions  of  the 
boundaries  of  most  of  the  baronies  in  sixteen  counties,  including  Wicklow; 
Dr.  Simington  states  that  these  were  copied  from  the  Civil  Survey.  The 
boundaries  of  each  of  the  six  baronies  of  Co.  Wicklow,  including  Shillelagh, 
are  given.  These  descriptions  contain  a great  many  place-names,  especially 
in  the  central  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  which  are  not  recorded  in 
any  earlier  document.  Some  of  these  names  are  now  obsolete,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  found  in  any  other  document.  The  names  are  listed  in  order 
as  they  occur  along  the  boundary,  so  it  is  possible  to  identify  names  which 
have  different  forms  from  the  present  day  names;  we  can  also  locate  some 
of  the  twenty  or  more  places  of  which  the  names  are  not  otherwise  known. 
For  example,  Cloghabreakavalyda  may  quite  probably  contain  the  same 
personal  name  as  Knockdaee,  a local  name  in  Calary:  Barneballaghsilurnan 


^ In  commenting  on  this  form  some  years  ago  (Place-Names  of  Co.  Wicklow,  Barony 
of  Ballinacor  North,  1945,  p.  44)  I wrote  : “it  would  show  that  at  the  time  (c.  1655) 
little  English  was  spoken  there.”  I do  not  think  this  conclusion  can  be  justified  on  the 
evidence  of  the  form  alone.  The  name  may  have  been  anglicised  into  Kildalogh  before 
Petty’sl  time;  we  cannot  say  that  the  actual  Irish  form  was  the  only  one  used  and  that 
Irish  was  the  only  language  spoken. 
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fiom  its  situation  must  'be  the  old  name  of  what  is  now  called  Sallygap. 
“ The  mountain  called  Dewys  ” is  Djouce  mountain,  and  this  form  enables 
us  to  identify  the  name  Digais  of  the  Dindshenchas  with  the  modern  name, 
verifying  a conjecture  made  by  Professor  Eoin  MacNeill  (see  Place-Names 
of  Co.  Wicklow,  Barony  of  Ballinac or  North,  .p.  63). 

The  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  probably  contains  most  of  the 
Civil  Survey  entries  of  the  names  of  the  unforfeited  lands.  These  forms  of 
the  names  sometimes  appear  to  be  older  than  the  forms  given  by  the  Down 
Survey:  for  instance,  Kilquade,  the  form  in  DS,  which  is  apparently  the 
contemporary  local  pronunciation,  shows  a shortening  of  the  dissyllable 
which  is  preserved  in  the  CS  form,  Killcoad;  older  forms  are  Kilcoade, 
Killcowade.  It  looks  as  if  the  Civil  Survey  was  compiled  from  old  records. 
The  name  now  written  Aughrim  is  spelled  Agharin  on  DS,  but  Agherim  in 
CS.  Both  forms  occur  in  the  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  but  Aghrim  is  found  in 
the  title  deeds  of  the  seventeenth  century  proprietor.  Again,  the  name 
Ballymacahara,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  spelled  Ballimckaher 
in  DS,  but  Ballymcicarragh  in  CS.  The  DS  form  seems  to  be  the  surveyor’s 
attempt  to  write  down  what  he  heard,  and  if  it  stood  alone  it  would  suggest 
an  original  form  baile  mhic  Chathair;  but  the  older  documents  show  that 
this  form  is  wrong,  for  the  name  occurs  in  1604  and  1619  as  Ballymcicarragh 
and  Ballymchughcarragh,  i.e.,  baile  mhic  Aodha  charraigh.  The  modern 
name,  Ballymacahara,  though  corrupt,  has  preserved  a trace  of  this,  for  it  is 
stressed  on  the  second  last  syllable. 

This  I think  gives  a clue  to  one  of  the  important  sources  used  in  com- 
piling the  Civil  Survey  for  Co.  Wicklow,  that  is,  the  List  of  Persons 
outlawed  for  Rebellion  in  1641  and  1642  (printed  in  Gilbert’s  History  of  the 
Confederation,  vol.  Ill:  there  are  some  obvious  misprints  in  the  place- 
names).  In  it  this  last  name  is  given  as  Ballymacicarragh,  the  same  spell- 
ing as  in  CS.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  this  list  was  sent  in  by 
members  of  the  Government  and  officials  who  were  large  landowners  in  the 
county.  Sir  William  Parsons  (the  Lord  Justice),  Sir  Adam  Loftus  (the 
Vice-Treasurer),  Viscount  Ranelagh  (the  Lord  President  of  Connaught),  and 
others.  This  list  must  have  been  available  among  the  records  which  were 
consulted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Civil  Survey.  The  Earl  of  Cork 
sent  up  similar  lists  of  the  rebels  of  Cork  and  Waterford  {Lismore  Papers, 
I,  V,  216,  289,  290,  and  see  II,  v,  138). 

We  have  probably  got  most  of  the  place-name  material  of  the  Wicklow 
Civil  Survey  in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  but  it  may  have 
contained  other  useful  local  information.  The  section  in  the  Civil  Survey 
of  Co.  Dublin  dealing  with  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown  (the  other  half- 
barony of  Rathdown  is  in  Co.  Wicklow)  gives  some  details  of  interest;  it 
has,  however,  been  very  carelessly  compiled.  It  entirely  omits  the  lands  of 
Dalkey  and  Shankill,  though  both  names  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
boundaries  of  other  townlands.  It  confuses  the  townlands  of  Loughnans- 
towne  and  Loughanstowne,  giving  the  wrong  name  to  each.  It  gives  the 
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boundaries  of  the  townlands  in  general  very  inaccurately  (compare,  for 
example,  Butterstowne,  Owenstowne,  Stillorgan,  and  Newton  of  stron).  The 
location  of  the  townlands  according  to  parishes  is  different  from  that  given 
on  the  Down  Survey:  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  in  each  case  which  was 
the  more  accurate,  but  at  any  rate  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the 
Civil  Survey’s  location  of  Kilbegog  (Kilbogget)  in  Connogh  (Oldconnaught) 
parish.  The  parochial  arrangement  of  townlands  in  the  Wicklow  Civil 
Survey  also  differed  from  that  of  the  Down  Survey,  according  to  notes  entered 
in  BS:  for  example,  it  included  Killiskey  in  Wicklow  parish,  which  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  earlier  diocesan  divisions. 

The  Civil  Survey  might  perhaps  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  reason 
for  the  exclusion  from  the  Down  Survey  of  certain  lands  which  one  would 
have  expected  to  have  been  forfeited.  The  Three  Shires  of  Arklow,  which 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  were  not  surveyed,  although  in  the  Act 
for  the  Settling  of  Ireland,  1652,  the  Earl  was  specially  excluded  from 
pardon  for  life  and  estate.  The  reason  for  their  omission  from  the  survey 
of  1655  would  appear  tO'  be  that  Cromwell  had  granted  lands  to  the  yearly 
value  of  £2,000  out  of  the  Ormond  estates  to  the  Countess  of  Ormond  for  her 
support.  She  was  in  Ireland  from  1653  to  1655,  and  there  is  a subsequent 
record  of  her  having  made  a lease  of  the  North  Shire  of  Arklow  in  1658. 
Again,  no  map  was  made  of  the  Barony  of  Shillelagh;  the  entry  in  BS  is 
from  the  Civil  Survey.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  the  proprietor.  As 
Strafford’s  lands  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  on  his  attainder  in  1641,  one 
would  expect  them  to  have  been  included  in  the  Down  Survey  under  the 
head  of  Crown  Lands.  Perhaps  the  exclusion  of  Ormond’s  lands  covered 
Strafford’s  also;  there  is  a statement  in  1649  that  Strafford’s  estate  was  in 
Ormond’s  charge  (Ormonde  MSS,  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  vol.  i, 

p.  128). 

The  original  Down  Survey  parish  maps  and  reference  sheets  have  all 
been  burned.  In  1787,  however,  Eochfort,  the  Surveyor- General,  had  copies 
made  of  as  many  of  the  Down  Survey  maps  as  then  existed,  and  kept  them 
for  his  own  use.  These  were  discovered  in  1937  in  the  Reeves  collection. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  There  are  copies  of  the  parish  and 
barony  maps  and  reference  sheets  for  nine  complete  counties  (of  which 
Wicklow  is  one)  and  for  portions  of  twelve  counties.  Without  the  Co. 
Wicklow  reference  sheets  one  could  not  explain  how  the  place-names  in  BS 
come  to  differ  in  some  cases  from  the  forms  on  the  maps.  Comparison  of 
the  maps  with  the  Paris  Barony  (BN)  maps  makes  it  clear  that  the  BN 
maps  are  copied  from  the  parish  maps,  with  a few  omissions  and  some 
mistakes  in  copying  the  names. 

What  is  more  interesting,  the  Reeves  maps  contain  a few  names  that 
appear  nowhere  else.  Tracings  of  a number  of  parish  maps,  made  from  the 
oiiginals  for  official  purposes,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Quit  Rent  office. 
The  names  on  the  Reeves  maps  to  which  I am  referring  do  not  occur  even 
on  these  tracings.  The  question  is,  how  do  they  come  to  differ  from  the 
original  maps  from  which  the  tracings  were  made  ? 
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The  differences,  though  few,  are  striking.  They  occur  not  in  the  names, 
of  forfeited  lands,  hut  in  names  of  geographical  features.  On  the  map  of  the 
Lordships  of  Castlesallogh  and  Talbotstowne  the  Reeves  map  has  “ a heap 
of  Stones  at  White  Cow  Hill  ”,  and  ” Carnanoneen  Hill  neither  of  these 
names  is  found  in  any  other  document;  it  also  has  ” Cadenhill  ”,  which  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  other  Settlement  documents.  On  the  map  of  the 
Parish  of  Kilbride  and  Lordship  of  Three  Castles  the  Reeves  map  has 
‘‘  Lanarnee  Mt.”;  this  name,  which  represents  the  present  Lavarney,  occurs 
in  none  of  the  other  documents  of  the  Settlement.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  example  of  a difference,  because  the  tracing  of  the'  parish 
map  in  the  Quit  Rent  office  bears  a signed  certificate  that  it  is  ‘‘  truly  taken 
from  the  Down  Survey  Map  No.  23  of  the  Co.  of  Wicklow  entitled  ‘ The 
Parish  of  Kilbride  and  the  Lordship  of  ye  three  Castles  in  the  Co.  of  Wicklow 
by  G.  Gilbert  ’ Except  for  this  name,  Lanarnee,  and  one  or  two  insignifi- 
cant differences  of  spelling  it  is  the  same  as  the  Reeves  map. 

Were  there  two  sets  of  Down  Survey  maps  ? Petty  was  not  obliged 
by  his  contract  to  deliver  a copy  to  the  Registrar  for  Forfeitures,  as  had 
■been  directed  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Survey.  M.  Goblet  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  some  maps  were  delivered  by  Petty  to  the  Registrar  for 
Forfeitures.  In  1837  Hardinge  discovered  a number  of  large  scale  barony 
(and  parish)  maps  of  the  Down  Survey  in  an  old  press  in  the  Auditor- 
General’s  office;  and  he  concluded  that  there  had  existed  an  earlier  authentic 
set  of  Down  Survey  maps  than  the  Surveyor-General’s  set;  he  says  that 
they  were  used  for  the  distribution  of  the  forfeited  lands.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  barony  maps,  but  (so  far  as  I can  understand)  he  appears  to 
include  parish  maps  under  this  description,  regarding  them  merely  as  sub- 
divisions of  large  scale  barony  maps.  M.  Goblet,  from  an  examination  of 
maps  of  the  lands  granted  to  Edward  Roberts,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  in  existence  authentic  large 
scale  parish  maps  by  reference  to  which  the  distribution  of  forfeited  lands 
was  carried  out.  He  thinks  that  these  contained  exactly  the  same  details 
as  the  official  parish  maps.  He  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  conclusion  that 
an  earlier  set  had  existed.® 


5 y.  M.  Gobl'et,  Glographie  Politique  de  VIrlmde  au  XVIle  Siide,  I,  pp.  281-2, 
308-19.  Hardinge  says  “The  existence  of  an  earlier  and  more  intrinsically  important 
set  of  Down  Survey  maps  than  the  official  set  returned  to  the  Surveyor-General  fi/r 
public  use  and  preservation  being  now  established  beyond  question,  p.  29  of 

his  paper  On  Manuscript  Mapped  a'nd  other  Townland  Surveys  in  Ireland  ....  from 
1640  to  1688.  This  is  a very  valuable  paper,  with  most  useful  appendices;  but  Hardinge’s 
statements,  though  made  in  the  most  positive  manner,  cannot  be  accepted  as  beyond 
question ; they  should  be  compared  with  other  evidence  wherever  possible.  Instances 
of  his  inaccuracy  appear  in  M.  Goblet’s  book  and  in  Dr.  Simington’s  Introduction. 
Another  example  wliicli  might  be  gi-ven  is  the  entry  for  Co.  Wicklow  in  Appendix  E, 
that  the  ‘terriers’  of  lands  admeasured  in  the  Down  Survey  were  taken  from  the  Civil 
Survey.  Another  would  appear  to  be  the  statement  that  Do-wn  Survey  maps  wore  made 
in  1658-9  for  the  whole  of  Co.  Clare;  Clare  was  one  of  the  counties  appointed  to  receive 
transplanted  persons  ; there  is  some  evidence  that  part  of  it  was  reserved  from  trans- 
jdantation  [History  of  the  Down  Survey^  p.  224),  and  Down  Survey  maps  were  made  for 
the  baronies  of  Corcumroe,  Bunratty,  and  Moyfertagh,  and  apparently  also  Inchiquin  : 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  Down  Survey  maps  for  the  other  baronies. 
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The  Beeves  maps  of  Co.  Wicklow  were  copied  with  great  accuracy  : 
a knowledge  of  the  other  documents  enables  a fairly  good  check  to'  be  made 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  originals.  I have  observed  one  definite  mistake, 
an  error  in  numbering,  and  two  or  three  spelling  mistakes  seem  probable. 
But  the  names  we  are  dealing  with  are  not  mistakes,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  copier  to  have  inserted  them,  especially  the  name 
“ White  Cow  Hill  ”.  The  differences  suggest  that  there  were  two  sets  of 
parish  maps  in  official  custody.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  there 
are  accidental  omissions  from  the  tracings.  The  evidence  from  one  county 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  coming  to  a definite  conclusion.  But 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Beeves  copies  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  by  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  place-names  of  the  other 
counties  would  enable  them  to  say  whether  or  not  there  are  differences 
which  would  go  to  show  that  there  was  another  original  set  of  the  Down 
Suiwey  as  well  as  the  Surveyor-General’s  official  set. 

Another  series  of  documents  has  also,  unfortunately,  been  destroyed, 
that  is,  the  sets  of  Distribution  Books  which  were  made  up  before  the 
compilation  of  the  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution  which  are  now  being 
published.  Petty  was  appointed  in  July  1656,  with  Gookin  and  Symner, 
to  be  a Commissioner  for  the  distribution  of  the  forfeited  lands.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  distribution  he  made  up  books  which  he  describes:  they 
contained  the  particulars  which  were  in  the  Down  Survey  reference  sheets, 
and  in  addition  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  lands  were  set  out, 
with  columns  showing  their  documents  of  title,  and  other  particulars. 
There  were  prolonged  delays  which  resulted  in  a great  deal  of  confusion, 
and  it  was  increased  by  the  disturbed  political  situation  after  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  death;  Petty  tells  us  that  some  of  the  adventurers  got  possession 
of  lands  with  “ all  kind  of  irregularity  ”,  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  some 
of  the  influential  officers  had  done  the  same.  These  books  of  Petty’s,  now 
destroyed,  were  evidently  the  books  described  in  Wood’s  Guide  to  the  Record 
Office  as  “ Books , of  Survey  and  Distribution  c.  1656-7  ” (see  Dr. 
Simington’s  note  at  p.  xxiii:  the  document  in  Dunlop  to  which  he  refers 
seems  only  to  relate  to  the  soldiers  disbanded  in  1653-4).  After  the 
Bestoration  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  had  to  furnish  particulars  of  the 
lands  which  had  been  distributed  to  them.  The  Act  of  Settlement  directed 
that  books  should  be  made  up  from  certificates  or  particulars  thus  furnished, 
showing  the  lands  they  possessed  on  the  7th  of  May  1659.  These  are 
probably  the  books  described  in  Wood’s  Guide  as  ‘‘  Books  of  Survey  and 
Distribution,  1661  ”,  now  also  destroyed  (Dr.  Simington,  p.  xxiv).  The 
Act  directed  that  the  books  should  show  the  lands  set  out  to  the  persons 
whose  estates  are  confirmed  ”.  The  names  in  these  books  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  lands  were  set  out  would  therefore,  in  many  cases,  not  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  books  which  showed  Petty’s  distribution. 
The  names  in  the  final  set  of  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  now  being 
publisihed,  would  also  have  differed,  because  of  the  ‘retrenchment’,  or 
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reduction,  by  one  third  of  the  lands  held  by  the  soldiers  and  adventurers, 
which  was  directed  by  the  Act  of  Explanation. 

By  a comparison  of  these  different  books  and  the  grants  made  under 
the  Acts,  it  was  possible,  as  Hardinge  says,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
land  an  individual  had  to  retrench;  but  as  the  earlier  books  have  been 
destroyed,  this  appears  now  to  be  impossible.  The  Wicklow  Book  of  S. 
and  D.  provides  no  means  of  determining  the  retrenchment.  The  forfeited 
lands  in  Co.  Wicklow  were  reserved  for  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  Ireland  before  5 June  1649  (Dunlop,  ii  p.  579).  This  was  confirmed  for 
the  officers  by  sections  9 and  10  of  the  Declaration  of  November  1660,  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  trustees.  The  Book  of  S.  and  D.  shows 
most  of  the  lands  as  disposed  of  to  various  persons  “ in  trust  for  the  49 
officers  ”.  One  officer.  Dr.  Abraham  Yarner,  obtained  for  himself  a grant 
of  lands  near  Wicklow  for  service  done  before  1649,  and  he  got  possession 
of  the  lands  during  the  Commonwealth  administration.  In  1666  a grant 
was  made  to  him  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation:  the  lands 
named  in  it  are  the  same  as  those  shown  as  ‘disposed’  to  him  in  the  Book 
of  S.  and  D.  There  is  no  record  now  available  to  show  whether  or  not  they 
are  the  same  as  those  originally  distributed  to  him. 

Deeds  preserved  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  show  that  some  at  least  of 
the  trustees  for  the  49  officers  became  owners  of  the  lands  granted  to  them 
in  trust  (e.p..  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  John  Magill) ; presumably  they  bought 
out  the  claims  of  the  officers  by  cash  payments. 

The  instances  which  I have  given  indicate  how  the  Down  Survey  maps 
can  be  used  for  identifying  a modern  place-name  with  an  early  form  which 
may  look  different.  They  frequently  give  us  the  local  pronunciation  of  the 
mid-seventeenth  century.  The  variations  between  the  forms  of  the  names 
on  the  maps  and  jn  the  other  documents  suggest  sometimes  the  possibility 
of  different  interpretations  of  a name.  We  can  also  perceive  changes  in 
the  forms  of  names  in  the  course  of  taking  place,  sometimes  due  to  con- 
temporary attempts  at  translation  from  Irish  into  English. 

The  examples  quoted,  which  could  of  course  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
show  that  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  anglicised  forms  of  Irish  place- 
names  are  useless  as  guides  to  the  Irish  original.  The  examination  of  the 
old  anglicised  forms  of  a name  very  often  shows  what  the  Irish  form  was. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  records  of  place-names  in  the  Irish  language, 
these  anglicised  forms  are  our  best  source  of  information.  When  they  have 
been  studied  sufficiently  for  us  to  understand  reasonably  well  the  method 
by  which  Irish  sounds  are  represented  in  English  spelling,  it  will  be  possible 
to  explain  a great  many  more  names  than  at  present. 

For  such  study  one  of  the  first  requirements  is  to  have  the  documents 
made  available.  I have  here  indicated  their  usefulness  for  one  particular 
fine  of  historical  research.  All  historical  workers  will  welcome  this  series 
of  books  which  the  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission  and  Dr.  Simington  are 
now  producing. 
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A HITHBETO  UNDESCBIBED  DEATH-MASK  OF  DEAN  SWIFT. 

By  T.  G.  Wilson,  Member. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 

Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 

“ We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice, 

But  he  would  never  take  advice. 

Had  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears. 

He  might  have  lived  these  twenty  years; 

For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound.” 

Swift;  Verses  on  His  Own  Death, 

Dean  swift  died  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
19th  October,  1745,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Orrery 
said:  ‘‘  His  end  was  easy,  without  the  least  pang  or  convulsion.” 
‘‘  He  died  in  very  great  agony,  having  been  in  strong  convulsive  fits  for 
thirty-six  hours  before  ” said  Faulkner,  the  publisher.  These  two  entirely 
contradictory  statements  are  typical  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Dean’s 
medical  history  has  been  discussed  ever  since. 

The  most  pretentious  account  of  the  events  surrounding  his  death  is 
given  in  Dr.,  later  Sir  William  Wilde’s  The  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift’s 
Life,^  which,  for  Wilde,  is  a curiously  badly  arranged,  back-to-front,  and 
indeed  almost  haphazard  work.  In  this  book  we  find  (p.  63)  the  state- 
ment:— ‘‘  After  the  Dean’s  death,  and  subsequently  to  the  post-mortem 
examination,  a plaster  mask  was  taken  from  his  face,  and  from  this  a bust 
was  made,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  University,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  its  possessing  much  of  the  cadaverous  appearance,  is,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  the  best  likeness  of  Swift,  during,  at  least 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life, — now  in  existence  ”. 

Wilde  goes  on  to  say  ‘‘  This  old  bust,  which  has  remained  in  the 
Museum  of  Trinity  College  from  a period  beyond  the  memory  of  living  man, 
has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  bust  of  Swift;  hut  as  there  is  no 
positive  proof  of  its  being  so,  it  has  been  passed  over  by  all  his  biographers, 

except  Scott  and  Monck  Mason ” 

Wilde  then  attempts  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  subject  of  the  cast, 
which  he  does  in  two  ways.  ‘‘  Upon  the  back  of  this  cast,”  he  says,  ‘‘  and 
running  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  we  find  two  (sic)  lines  of  writing,  greatly 
defaced,  and  a part  of  the  upper  and  middle  lines  completely  obliterated. 
This  much  . . .’’he  continues,  ‘‘  can  still  be  read  : 

‘‘  Dean  Swift,  taken  off  his  * * * the  night  of  his  burial, 
and  the  f * * * one  side  larger  than  the  other  in  nature  * * 
Opened  before  * * * The  mould  is  in  pieces”. 

^ WILDE,  W.  R.,  M.R.I.A.,  E.R.C.S.  The  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift's  Life;  with 
an  Appendix  Containing  Several  of  his  Poems  hitherto  Unpublished  and  Some  Bemarks  on 
Stella  ; Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith,  1849. 
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Still  the  proof  was  inconclusive”  he  says,  after  giving  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscription,  ‘‘  but  a deep  indentation,  running  nearly  parallel 

with  the  brow,  shews  us  where  the  calvarium  had  been  sawn 

and  this  indentation  accurately  corresponds  with  the  division  of  the  skull 
found  in  Swift’s  coffin  in  1835,  thus  pi’oving  incontestibly  the  identity  of 
both ” 

This  refers  of  course  to  the  exhumation  of  Swift’s  and  Stella’s  remains 
in  1835,  when  the  repeated  floodings  of  the  underground  river  Poddle  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  out  extensive  repairs  to  the  floor  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  the  course  of  which  their  coffins  were  exposed.^  The  skeletons 
identified  as  those  of  Swift  and  Stella  were  re-interred  ‘‘  a week  or  ten 
days  ” after  the  exhumation,  but  before  this  was  done  the  opportunity  was 
taken  of  making  plaster  casts  of  both  skulls.  The  cast  of  Swift’s  skull  has 
always  been  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  at  present  in  Trinity  College,  and 
of  which  there  is  another  example,  now  somewhat  broken,  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  The  craftsman  who  made  these  casts  must  have  taken 
separate  moulds  of  the  skull  and  of  the  calvarium,  and  then  added  the  two 
parts  tog(>.ther.  In  doing  so  he  repeated  the  error  in  the  Trinity  death-mask 
in  which  the  calvarium  has  slipped  backwards  (see  below),  and  he  did  not 
allow  for  the  loss  of  bone  occasioned  by  the  saw-cut,  with  the  result  that 
the  vault  of  the  skull  seems  unnaturally  low.  He  also  obliterated  the  join 
between  the  skull  and  calvarium  so  well  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
discern. 

2 Here,  -with  the  permission  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital,  I quote  what 
is  described  in  The,  Legacy  of  Swift  as  a “Typescript  copy  of  the  account  by  the  sexton 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  of  the  opening  of  the  graves  of  Swift  and  Stella  in  1835.  The 
original,  signed  by  William  Maguire,  Sexton,  August  15th,  1882,  was  found  in  a bottle  in 
Swift’s  grave  on  September  1st,  1882,  by  John  Lambert,  assistant  Sexton,  who  himself 
communicated  the  contents  of  Maguire’s  paper  October  8th,  1917.  Lambert  himself 
wished  to  insert  a paper  in  1882,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  The  original  seems  to 
have  been  buried  again.’’  The  Legacy  of  Swift.  (WIDDESS,  J.  D.  H.,  et  alia.  The 
Legacy  of  Swift;  a Bicentenary  Record  of  St.  Patrick’s  Hos-pitd,  with  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition.  Dublin,  1948). 

The  “typescript  account’’  reads  as  follows  : — 

“The  following  is  an  accurate  copy  of  a paper  handed  to  me  by  John  Lambert,  sexton, 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  8th  October,  1917. 

John  L.  Robinson.  Succentor.  Copy  from  a paper  found  in  a bottle  in  Dean  Swift’s 
grave.  Sept,  the  1st  1882. 

Aug.  the  3rd  1838.  (Sic)  1835. 

Doctor  Swift’s  grave  was  opened  This  day  by  the  British  Associate  who  Got  Permission 
from  the  Dean.  The  were  holding  there  Meeting  in  Dublin.  The  Scull  of  Swift  was  in 
two  as  it  now  appears  having  been  opened  after  his  death  to  examine  the  Braine. 

(On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  is  the  following  additional  writing) 

Stella’s  Scull  was  taken  out  of  the  adgoing  Grave  and  is  now  Deposited  with  Swift. 

WILLIAM  MAGUIRE  Sexton.  13  August  1835 

In  Swift  Scull  was  found  the  Bottle  containing  the  jiaper.  It  was  Sealed  with  red  wax 
and  had  the  arms  of  the  Maguire  family  impressed  on  it.  It  was  inside  Swift  Scull,  it 
been  in  to  part.  I have  seen  Dean  Swift  grav  opened  and  the  two  Sculls  of  Swift  and 
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The  neivly- described  death-mask  of  Siuift. 
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The  later  (Trinity)  mask.  Note 
(1)  the  groove  across  the  fore- 
head indicating  the  line  of 
division  of  the  skull  at  post- 
mortem; (2)  the  added  eyebrows; 
(3)  the  opened  eyes;  (4)  the 
edentulous  appearance.  This 
mask  was  carried  f^trther  back 
than  the  second  one,  which 
accounts  for  the  heavy-fowled 
look  when  compared  with  the 
second  illustration . 


The  earlier  mask,  now  described 
for  the  first  time.  This  mask  has 
not  been  tampered  with.  The 
stronger  expression  of  the  face  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dean’s 
false  teeth  had  not  been  removed 
when  it  was  taken. 


Right  and  left  lateral  views  of  both  masks,  for  comparison . The  earlier 
mask  is  a cof)y. 
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At  the  time  of  the  exhumation  Wilde  was  a medical  student  of  twenty, 
and  he  did  not  begin  his  investigation  of  Swift’s  medical  history  until  1846. 
It  is,  therefore,  extremely  unlikely  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  “ indentation  accurately  corresponds  with  the  division  of 
the  skull  found  in  Swift’s  coffin  ” as  he  claims  to  have  done.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  he  was  able  to  compare  the  death-mask  with  some  cast 
of  the  skull,  which  I have  not  been  able  to-  trace,  in  which  the  vault  of  the 
skull  was  still  absent.  However,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he  made  his 
comparison  with  the  cast  of  the  skull  now  in  Trinity  College,  in  which  the 
line  of  division  of  the  skull  is  so  indistinct,  particularly  in  the  frontal  area 
— the  only  place  where  the  division  shows  in  the  death-mask — that  no 
definite  conclusion,  could  possibly  be  drawn  from  it. 

Both  Wilde’s  “ positive  proofs  ” that  this  is  Swift’s  death-mask  there- 
fore fall  to  the  ground.  However,  proof  is  hardly  necessary,  for  the 
authenticity  given  it  by  tradition  has  never  seriously  been  questioned,  and 
there  is  also  the  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  inscription  on  the  back. 

Let  ns  now  examine  this  mask  in  more  detail.  Allowing  for  the  changes 
wrought  by  time,  it  appears  to  be  exactly  as  it  was  when  examined  by 
Monck  Mason,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Wilde.  It  is  more  than  a mask, 
being  really  a representation  of  the  whole  head.  It  is  however,  clearly 
apparent  that  it  was  made  up  in  two  parts,  the  features  being  a cast  made 
from  a mould  taken  from  Swift’s  face,  and  the  back  of  the  head  added 
later  from  the  imagination  of  the  craftsman.  As  Wilde  put  it:  “it  is  at 
once  manifest  that  ail  the  posterior  part  is  fictitious,  and  evidently  finished 
out,  and  modelled  in  clay,  and  afterwards  the  plaster  rasped  down  according 
to  the  eye  of  the  artist’’.  There  is  indeed  a marked  difference  between  the 
smooth  and  polished  face  and  cheeks  and  the  rough  posterior  portion.  The 
left  ear  is  missing;  the  right  ear,  however,  is  present,  and  has  obviously  been 
taken  from  a separate  mould  and  inlaid  later.  “ That  it  was  a cast  from 


Stella,  and  the  remains  of  what  was  left  of  Swift.  The  Coffin  was  cleaned  of  the  Mud 
and  water  that  was  in  it  And  a box  Made  by  a carpenter  who  was  working  at  the  time  in 
the  Cathedral.  And  the  two  Sculls,  and  the  remains  of  Swift  put  in  the  box.  And  from 
two  to  three  feet  of  concrete  put  over  it.  I suppose  Never  to  be  opened  any  More  until 
the  Great  Day. 

At  the  same  time  I did  ask  the  Verger  Mr.  Cornegie  to  get  a Mother  Bottle  while  the 
Grave  was  opened  and  to  write  on  a paper  what  took  place  at  the  time  and  put  it  in  the 
Box  with  Swift,  but  he  took  to  long  to  Make  up  his  Mind  and  the  Grave  was  closed  it 
may  be  for  ver.  I would  have  put  a bottle  and  Paper  in  with  the  remains  of  Swift. 
Something  about  what  took  place  at  the  time.  biT  he  the  Verger  would  not  Consent. 

JOHN  LAMBERT. 

Assistant  Sexton. 

1 Sept.  1882. 

T may  add  that  this  second  exhumation  was  necessitated  by  the  same  reasons  as  the  first, 
and  that  it  was  carried  out  with  much  more  decorum.  We  may  also  add  a hope  that  the 
assistant  sexton’s  supposition  thiat  it  will  “ Never  more  be  opened  until  the  Great 
Day  ” may  prove  true. 
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the  ear  of  Swift  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at  Lord  Orrery’s  portrait,  or 
any  of  the  busts  of  the  Dean,  to  be  convinced,  for  Swift’s  ear  was  of  a very 
peculiar  formation”. 

The  three  lines  of  writing  mentioned  by  Wilde  (he  specifies  two,  but 
this  is  obviously  an  error)  are  still  present,  but  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
another  century,  it  is  only  possible  to  decipher  an  odd  word  here  and  there 
with  the  naked  eye.  However,  when  examined  by  ultra-violet  light,  which 
causes  ink  to  fluoresce,  some  of  the  wording  is  quite  distinct,  and  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  read  nearly  as  much  as  Wilde  claimed  to,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  correct  part  of  his  rendering.  Furthermore,  a fourth  line,  unfor- 
tunately quite  illegible,  is  to  be  seen  immediately  below  and  in  series  with 
the  other  three,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  vertically  below  the  beginning  of 
this  line  are  the  initials  J.D.  and  the  indications  of  the  remainder  of  a 
signature. 

What  can  be  clearly  deciphered  of  the  legend  now  reads  as  follows  : — 
Dean  Swift  taken  off  in  the  coffin  on  night  of 
His  burial  all  the  features  at  one  side  * * * than  the 
the  other  in  nature  *********** 
**********  * 

J.D. 

The  italicized  words  are  doubtful: — e.g.,  “side”  should  perhaps  read 
“wide”. 

The  word  “cofifin”  which  Wilde  did  not  decipher  is  quite  unmistake- 
able  under  the  ultra-violet  lamp. 

Wilde’s  reading  of  the  third  line,  which  I have  not  been  able  to  confirm, 
ends  with  the  words  ” the  mould  is  in  pieces”.  In  a footnote  on  the  same 
page  (p.  65)  he  states  ‘‘  the  original  mask  remained  in  the  Museum,  T.C.D., 
till  within  a few  years  ago,  when  it  was  accidentally  destroyed”.  There  is 
however,  a mould  corresponding  to  this  mask  still  in  Trinity,  now  broken  in 
seven  large  pieces.  It  is  obviously  of  some  antiquity  and  may  be  the 
mould,  or  “mask”,  to  which  Wilde  refers  in  his  footnote.  I shall  return 
to  a consideration  of  this  mould  shortly. 

In  this  death-mask  the  eyes  are  open.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
the  eyes  were  originally  closed,  and  that  some  unknown  sculptor  later 
fashioned  open  eyes  as  being  more  life-like.  No  dead  man’s  eyes  were  ever 
as  open  as  these  are,  and  no  close  scrutiny  is  required  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  the  work  of  art  rather  than  of  nature.  The  eyebrows  are  bushy 
and  luxuriant,  but  they  too  have  an  artificial  appearance.  The  hairs  are 
too  regularly  parallel  and  the  outer  part  of  the  eyebrow  is  square  in  cross- 
section,  suggesting  the  super-addition  of  a piece  of  modelling  clay  in  its 
fonnation.  The  mark  of  the  saw-cut  across  the  forehead  is  quite  unmistake- 
able,  and  to  those  familiar  with  appearances  after  autopsies  it  is  also  quite 
clear  that,  as  is  very  common,  the  top  of  the  skull  has  slipped  backwards  by 
the  action  of  gravity  after  being  replaced.  This  gives  the  forehead  a 
strongly  receding  character.  The  face  is  obviously  old  and  edentulous,  as 
we  would  expect,  for  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  the  skull-cast  that 
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Detail  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  Inter  mask.  The  inscription  has  heen 
outlined  in  ivliitc  where  decipherable.  Note  the  initials  J.D. 


Detail  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  later  mask_  Note  the  word 
coffin  ” which  Wilde  did  not  decipher’  and  other  differences  from 
his  interpretation. 
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A bar!:  vicio  of  the  earlier  mnsl:,  to  show  the  sigiintiirc  of  the  craftsman 
and  Chctivodc  Crawley’s  label. 


Lateral  view  of  the  cast  of  Sivift’s  skull  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College 
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Swift  had  lost  all  his  teeth  by  the  time  he  died.  The  lack  of  teeth  gives 
the  face  a relaxed  and  flabby  appearance,  which  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  lower  jaw  has  slipped  to  the  left.  Finally,  the  whole  front  portion 
•has  the  appearance  of  having  been  smoothed  down  and  polished. 

Now  let  us  for  a moment  return  to  the  broken  mould  in  the  Trinity 
Museum,  which  is  probably  the  mould  referred  to  by  Wilde  as  being  lost. 
This  mould  shows  the  opened  eyes  and  the  added  eyebrows,  both  of  which 
look  even  more  artificial  in  reverse  than  in  the  death-mask  itself.  Their 
presence,  and  the  lack  of  one  ear,  show  that  it  is  a mould  taken  from  the 
death-mask  itself  for  the  purpose  of  making  copies,  and  not  from  Swift’s 
own  features.  It  follows  that  this  mould  is  of  little  importance.  I am 
told  that  iny  late  friend  and  teacher,  Professor  A.  F.  Dixon,  Pever  valued 
this  mould  as  he  did  the  other  Swift  relics  in  Trinity,  and  from  this  it  may 
be  deduced  that  he,  unlike  Wilde,  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  death-mask 
had  been  artificially  tampered  with  in  the  way  I have  described,  and  that 
this  moulii  is  merely  an  impression  of  the  death-mask  after  it  had  been 
altered. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  examined  this  death-mask,  and  thus  described  it  : 
“ In  the  Museum  of  Trinity  Gollege,  Dublin,  there  is  a dark  plaster  bust, 
or  cast,  of  Dean  Swift.  It  is  an  impression  taken  from  the  mask  applied 
to  the  face  after  death.  The  expression  of  countenance  is  most  unequivocally 
maniacal,  and  one  side  of  the  mouth  (the  left)  horribly  contorted  down- 
wards, as  if  convulsed  by  pain”. 

I am  sure  it  will  be  agreed  that  this  is  complete  nonsense.  The  mask 
shows  absolutely  no  trace  of  a maniacal  expression,  and  one  must  conclude 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  describing  it,  was  rather  unworthily  allowing  his 
powers  of  artistic  expression  to  get  the^  better  of  him.  Wilde  says:  ‘‘  Sir 
Walter  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  amount  of  contortion  which  the  face 
exhibits:  on  the  contrary,  the  expression  is  remarkably  placid,  but  ” — he 
goes  on  to  say — “ there  is  an  evident  drag  in  the  left  side  of  the  mouth, 
exhibiting  a paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  of  the  right  side  . . Here 
one  must  disagree  with  Wilde,  for  the  lack  of  symmetry  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  mouth  is  clearly  caused  by  the  fact  that,  as  I have  said,  the 
lower  jaw  had  slipped  to  the  left-hand  side  when  the  mould  for  this  cast 
v/as  taken.  Wilde  also  thought  that  “ the  left  eye  was  much  less  full  and 
prominent  than  the  right:  “ in  fact”,  he  says,  “ it  is  comparatively  sunken 
and  collapsed  within  the  orbit”.  He  connected  this  with  an  attack  of 
orbital  cellulitis  or  inflammation  of  the  eye-socket,  which  Swift  was  supposed 
to  have  suffered  from  some  years  previously.  Wilde  is  well-known  to  have 
been  a meticulously  careful  and  usually  accurate  observer,  but  once  more 
we  must  contradict  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  alleged  sinking  and 
collapse  of  the  eye  does  not  exist,  as  anyone  can  see  by  looking  at  the  cast.® 

3 Mr.  Becher  Somerville-Large  reports  as  follows  :■ — 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  measured  on  the  ex-ophthalmometer  the  difference 
between  the  two  eyes  in  the  orbit  is  negligible  and  in  my  opinion  is  within  normal  limits. 
In  other  words  there  is  no  sinking  of  either  eye  in  the  orbit.” 
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I expressed  these  opinions  eleven  years  ago^  and  recently  have  been  able 
to  confirm  them  by  the  acquisition  of  what  I believe  to  be  a hitherto 
undescribed  death-mask  of  the  Dean.  This  mask  is  of  extreme  interest 
because  it  was  taken  before  the  post-mortem.  I acquired  it  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Crawley,  F.R.C.S.I.,  who  had  inherited  it 
from  his  father  Mr.  Chetwode  Crawley.  He  had  in  turn  bought  it  from 
W.  C.  F Wilde,  Sir  William’s  elder  son,  who  had  inherited  it  from  his 
father.  These  details  are  described  in  a piece  of  paper  pasted  into  the 
hollow  back  of  the  mask,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

This  mask  of  Dean  Swift  was  -purchased  by  me  in  1885  from 
W.  C.  K.  Wilde,  who  had  inherited  it  from  his  father  Sir 
William  Wilde,  the  Dean’s  biographer. 

W.  Chetwode  Crawley.” 

The  face  is  dark  brown  in  colour  and  has  obviously  been  painted  with 
some  substance  which  has  chipped  away  in  places.  Superintendent 
Stapleton  of  the  Technical  Branch  of  the  Garda  Siochana  has  identified  this 
paint  as  balsam  of  copaiba,  which  when  first  applied  would  be  flesh  coloured, 
but  which  would  later  turn  dark  brown. 

The  name  DEL  VECCHO  is  incised  in  bold  roman  letters  on  the  back 
of  the  cast.  It  is  presumably  the  signature  of  the  craftsman  who  made  it, 
but  who  he  was  I do  not  know.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  was  an  ancestor 
of  the  art  dealer  Del  Vecchio  at  whose  premises  at  26,  Westmoreland  Street 
the  Irish  Society  of  Artists  held  their  exhibitions  in  1812  and  1813. 

The  features  in  this  case  (which  for  the  sake  of  clarity  I will  call  the 
earlier  cast,  because  it  was  obviously  taken  first)  correspond  so  closely  with 
the  other  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  it  is  indeed  a death-mask  rather  than,  for  instance,  a cast  taken 
from  a marble  bust.  However,  for  the  sake  of  confirmation  I have  had 
anatomical  measurements  taken  by  Dr.  Erskine,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Trinity  College,  who  found  the  two  casts  to  coirespond  so  exactly  in 
essentials  that  its  authenticity  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  differences  in  detail  between  the  two  masks  are  very  interesting, 
and  all  derive  from  the  fact  that  the  earlier  mask  was  taken  before  the 
post-mortem,  probably  during  the  period  of  rigor  mortis,  before  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  morbid  processes  of  death  and  bodily  decay.  In  consequence  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  face  is  firmer  and  stronger,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  what  one  would  expect  Swift  to  look  like,  even  in  death.  The  nose  is 
not  quite  so  finely  chiselled,  the  cheeks  are  not  so  puffy  and  swollen,  and 
there  are  various  other  small  differences  of  detail  which  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  about  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  between  the  taking  of 
the  two  casts.  The  principal  difference,  however,  is  in  the  shape  and 
expression  of  the  mouth.  I am  sure  that  at  this  time  the  Dean’s  false  teeth 


■*  Wilson,  T.  G.,  StuifVs  Dea'fness  a-nd  his  Last  Illness  ; Irish  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  June,  1939.  Dublin.  Cahill  & Co.,  Ltd. 
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Inferior  of  the  mould  of  the  later  (Trinity)  death-mask. 
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had  not  been  removed,  as  they  certainly  were  by  the  time  the  later  cast  was. 
taken,  and  this  being  so  would  help  preserve  the  powerful  semblance  of  his 
face  in  life.  Here  the  mouth  is  strong,  and  firm,  and  full;  the  face,  as  a whole 
is  longer  because  the  calvarium  and  teeth  are  in  their  proper  places,  the  lower- 
jaw  has  not  yet  slipped  aside,  and  there  is  certainly  no  trace  of  facial 
paralysis.  The  flabby  looseness  and  indrawing  of  the  lips  in  the  later  cast 
are  not  yet  present,  and  this,  with  the  fullness  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
make  the  features  much  more  like  those  we  see  in  Jervis’  portrait  and  other 
likenesses  of  the  Dean.  The  eyes  are  closed.  They  are  quite  evidently 
equal  in  size,  and  the  left  is  by  no  means  “shrunken  and  collapsed  within  the 
orbit”,  as  Wilde  thought  it  was  in  the  later  cast.  The  top  of  the  skull  has. 
not  yet  been  sawn  across  for  the  purposes  of  the  autop.sy,  and  in  consequence 
the  marked  recession  of  the  forehead,  which  would  be  almost  pathological 
■had  it  existed  in  life,  is  shown  to  be  an  artefact.  The  eyebrows  are  much 
les.s  prominent  in  this  cast,  and  in  their  outer  portions  almost  devoid  of  hair. 
This  may  have  resulted  from  a senile  atrophic  change,  for  we  know  that  in 
his  earlier  days  the  Dean  had  a fine  luxurious  growth.  Knowledge  of  this 
no  doubt  prompted  the  sculptor  to  fashion  fuller  eyebrows  when  he  made 
the  eyes  open  and  added  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  later  cast. 

Why  these  additions  were  made  to  the  later  and  not  to  the  better  earlier 
cast,  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  about  the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  second  cast  was  taken  at  all,  and  particularly  at 
such  a late  stage.  It  suggests  that  the  people  who-  took  the  second  cast 
may  not  have  known  of  the  existence  of  the  first,  or  may  not  have  had 
access  to  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  casts  was  taken  by  some  sculptor  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a bust  in  marble,  and  the  other  for  some  other  reason. 
In  the  minutes  of  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  for  July  15th,  1784,  it  is  stated 
that  there  was  in  the  Hospital  a bust  of  Swift  “ formed  from  a plaister  of 
Paris  mask  taken  from  the  Founder’s  Countenance  at  the  charge  of  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Lyon”.  Might  it  be  possible  that  a sculptor  was  responsible  for  the 
earlier  death-mask,  and  Dr,  Lyon  for  the  second  ? This  gentleman,  who 
was  the  most  active  of  the  Guardians  appointed  to  look  after  Swift  in  1742, 
was  present  at  the  Board  meeting  to  which  I have  referred.  The  Master  of 
the  Hospital  was  ordered  to  -have  a “proper  mahogany  bracket”  made  for 
this  bust,  which  was  to  be  “cleaned  in  the  best  manner”  and  it  was  to  be 
taken  proper  care  of  in  future.®  The  use  of  a “mahogany  bracket”  might 
perhaps  suggest  that  this  cast  was  a whole  head,  and  not  merely  a cast  of 
the  face,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  put  in  a frame. 

In  spite  of  the  Master’s  instructions,  this  particular  bust  was  not  taken 
care  of,  for  it  is  not  in  the  Hospital  to-day,  nor  was  it  in  1847,  for  Wilde 
remarks,  “we  regret  there  is  neither  picture,  bust,  arms,  carving,  name,  nor 
any  other  memorial  of  the  munificent  and  distinguished  founder  to  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  this  extensive  institution”,  an  omission  which  has  now  been 
remedied. 

® (Widdess.  J.  D.  H.,  et  alia,  The  Legacy  of  Swift). 
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Until  1872,  the  history,  like  the  origin,  of  the  earlier  cast  is  quite 
unknown.  From  th&  evidence  of  the  inscription  we  know  it  was  in  Sir 
William  Wilde’s  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  How,  or  when,  he 
acquired  it,  I do  not  know:  any  more  than  I know  anything  of  its  previous 
history. 

As  I have  said,  I believe  this  mask  has  not  been  previously  recorded. 
Why  Wilde  himself  did  not  do  so  is  another  mystery.  It  undoubtedly 
upsets  most  of  the  deductions  he  made  from  the  later  mask,  as  set  out  in 
TJve  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift’s  Life,  but  this  would  not  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  one  of  Wilde’s  known  scientific  integrity.  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  acquired  it  late  in  life,  when  the  fire  of  his  zeal  was  sinking,  and 
that  he  himself  died  before  he  found  time  to  describe  it. 

I have  presented  the  mask  to  Trinity  College,  where  it  will  remain  in  the 
Museum  with  the  other  Swift  relics.  I believe  that  it  presents  a much 
truer  likeness  of  the  Dean  than  any  other  portrait,  sculpture,  or  mask  in 
existence.  Here,  even  in  death,  is  the  powerful  face  of  a great  genius; 
here  are  the  strong  once  mobile  features  of  one  who  has  suffered  much  for 
himself  and  for  others;  the  face  of  a man  of  tremendous  sensibility  and 
intellect.  To  have  this  mask  and  to  handle  it  for  a period  is  to  be  reminded 
irresistibly  of  Tennyson’s  lines  in  In  Memoriam — 

“ As  sometimes  in  a dead  man’s  face 

To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  more 
A likeness  hardly  seen  before. 

Comes  out — * * * * * * 
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* THE  HE  EIDELESEOEDS. 


By  E.  St.  John  Beooks,  Member. 


HE  late  Dr.  Orpen  did  not  remember  coming  across  any  clue  to  the 


place  of  origin  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford.^  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
no  Irish  record  is  there  any  such  clue  to  the  antecedents  of  one  of  Strong- 
bow’s  best-known  lieutenants. 

To-day  there  is  no  place  in  England  named  Eidelesford,  but  the  earliest 
form  of  the  name  of  the  present  Woodlesford  in  the  parish  of  Eothwell, 
Yorkshire,  was  Wridelesford.^  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Clay^ 
that  a family  of  de  Wridlesford,  taking  their  name  from  this  place,  held 
lands  in  Yorkshire:  at  Farnley,  of  the  fee  of  Lascy  constable  of  Chester; 
and  in  Fixby  of  the  fee  of  Warenne.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  indeed 
almost  certain,  that  the  Irish  conquistador  derived  his  name  from  this  place, 
and  presumably  came  of  this  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  less  an  authority  than  J.  H.  Bound  identifies  the 
Irish  name  with  ‘ de  Eidefordia  ’ or  ‘ de  Eidesfordia,  ’ on  the  strength  of 
the  occurrence  in  both  of  the  rare  Christian  name  Haket.  The  family  he  had 
in  mind  was  that  of  de  Eideford,  who  held  a fee  in  Barnetby-le-Wold, 
Lincolnshire,  of  the  constables  of  Chester,  who  in  turn  held  of  the  Honor 
of  Chester.  Here  Haket  de  Eideford,  with  wife  Amabilis,  held  about  the 
year  1160;  he  had  a brother  Henry;  in  1212  William  de  Eideford  held  here; 
in  1241  Amia  (or  Anna)  de  Eideford;  and  in  1275  Walter  de  Eydeford.* 
The  records  of  the  de  Wridlesfords  of  Yorkshire  cover  about  the  same  interval 
of  time:  Samson  de  Wridlesford  died  c.  1210;  Walter  de  Wridlesford  was 
living  c.  1218-24;  Sir  John  de  Wridlesford  died  c.  1249;  Walter  de  Wxidles- 
ford  occurs  c.  1251. 

The  Yorkshire  family  has  certainly  the  greater  claim,  from  the  identity 
of  name,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Irish  house;  the  Lincolnshire  family  has 
the  distinction  of  sharing  with  the  Irish  Eidelesfords  the  Christian  name 
Haket.  Bearing  in  mind  the  de  Lascy  overlordship  in  each  case,  it  may 
be  considered  perhaps  that  the  two  English  families  were  identical.  The 
first  Irish  Walter  de  Eidelesford  occurs  from  1171  to  perhaps  1200;  a 
second  Walter,  presumably  son  of  the  first,  died  c.  1239;  and  a witness  to 
his  charters  is  Haket  de  Eidelesford.  The  two  generations  cover  much  the 
same  period  as  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  families.  One  might  surmise 
that  a member  of  a family  of  de  Eidelesford,  taking  its  name  from  the 

*Published  in  two  parts,  this  being  the  first. 

1 In  a letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Clay,  quoted  in  the  latter’s  paper,  The  Family  of 
W ridlesford  or  Woodlesford  (Thoresby  Society’s  Miscellanea,  vol.  xxvi). 

2 Ekwall,  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Place-names,  gives  the  earliest  forms  as 
Wrilesfordia  c.  1150;  Wridelesford  1170;  Wridlesford  1201;  Wriddlisford  1202. 

^ oy.  cit. 

i Farrer,  Honors  and  Knights  Fees,  ii,  194. 
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ancient  village  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire,  and  holding  lands  at  Farnby  of 
the  Lascy  fee,  was  enfeoffed  at  Barnetby-le-Wold,  also  held  of  the  Lascys. 
There  the  name^  became  (perhaps  in  the  course  of  a generation  or  so)  de 
Rideford;  but  in  it  the  Christian  name  Llaket  occurred,  being  found  in  1160. 
The  original  stock  remained  in  Yorkshire  in  the  family  of  Samson  de  Wridd- 
lesford  {fl.  1180)  and  his  descendants.  Meanwhile,  a member  of  the  family, 
Walter  de  Eidelesford,  had  gone  to  Ireland  in  1171,  lived  to  perhaps  1200, 
and  had  two  sons  (?)  Walter  II,  died  c.  1239,  and  Haket. 

If  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Irish  family  is  accepted,  one  can 
probably  include,  with  J.  H.  Round,  another  interesting  member,  Gerard 
de  Ridefordia,  master  of  the  Temple,  killed  on  crusade  before  Acre,  October 
4,  1182.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  English  Historical  Review,^  Round 
agrees  with  M.  Gaston  Paris  in  correcting  Stubbs’s  reading  of  Gerard’s  sur- 
name from  Bidefordia  to  Ridefordia,®  his  reason  being  ‘ that  we  do  not 
know  of  a family  named  “ de  Bidefordia,”  while  we  do  know  of  one  that 
occurs  as  ‘‘  de  Ridefordia  ” or  ‘‘  de  Ridesfordia.  ” In  England  we  have  but 
slight  traces  of  it;  in  Ireland,  however,  it  occurs  prominently  among  those 
of  the  conquistadores,  and  that  the  two  houses  were  the  same  is  seen  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  curious  'Christian  name  Haket  in  both.’ 

Confining  our  attention  now  to  the  Irish  family,  let  us  first  try  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  Walter  de  Ridelesfords,  presumably  father  and 
son.  The  first  man  is  mentioned  in  1171  as  one  of  the  principal  followers  of 
Strongbow,  who  enfeoffed  him  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea  in  Co.  Kildare  and, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  of  the  barony  of  Bray  and  other  places  in 
south  CO.  Dublin  and  north  co.  Wicklow.  There  is  no  certainty  about  the 
date  of  his  death.  A Walter  de  Ridelesford,  lord  of  Kilkea  and  of  Bray,  died 
about  1239.  It  is  certain  that  he  cannot  be  the  man  who  was  Strongbow’s 
follower  from  1171  onwards,  for  that  would  make  him  over  90  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  And  indeed  the  two  Walters  may  be  distinguished  (apart  from 
dates)  by  the  names  of  their  wives.  Walter  I married  Amabilia,  sister  of 
Meyler  FitzHenry,  and  in  two  of  his  charters  his  wife  is  named  and  his 
grants  are  made  for  the  soul  of  Earl  Richard  (Strongbow),  pointing  to  him 
as  the  conquistador.  The  second  Walter  names  his  wife  as  Amicia  in  two 
charters,  and  is  mentioned  with  his  wife  Amicia  as  supplicating  for  confirma- 
tion of  grants  to  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Castledermot,  in  the  time  of  Luke, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  {i.e.,  after  1230).  If  we  assume  that  Walter  II  was 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Walter  I,  then  Basilia,  wife  of  Richard  de  Cogan  and 
sister  of  Walter  II,  was  daughter  of  Walter  I.  Llaket  de  Ridelesford  was 
presumably  a younger  son  of  Walter  I. 

Only  two  of  the  charters  of  Walter  I,  those  mentioned  above,  of  date 
c.  1190,  are  known.  Though  his  wife  Amabilia  is  mentioned  in  each,  neither 
Walter  II,  Haket  nor  Richard  de  Cogan  is  among  the  witnesses.  The 


® 'Some  English  Crusaders  of  Richard  1,’  English  Historical  Review,  1903,  p.  480. 

® He  is  Ridefordia  and  Riddefordia  in  one  Cambridge  text;  Bideffordia,  Rides- 
ford  in  a French  MS.  ; and  Rifford,  Bisford  and  Riffordia  in  another  Cambridge  text. 
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inference  presumably  is  that  his  sons  were  not  of  age,  nor  his  daughter  then 
married.  The  last  inference  is  indeed  certain,  for  we  know  that  Basilia 
married  after  her  father’s  death,  when  Walter  II  endowed  his  sister  and 
her  husband  with  lands  as  a marriage  portion.  We  know  also  that  Richard 
■de  Cogan  had  married  Basilia  by  1213;  and  a charter  of  Walter  de  Rideles- 
ford,  which  can  be  dated  between  1202  and  1208  (almost  certainly  of 
Walter  II,  since  Richard  de  'Cogan  witnesses  it)  suggests  that  he  was  married 
to  Basilia  by  then.  Haket  de  Ridelesford  is  also  a witness.  Hence  we  may 
assume  that  Walter  I was  dead  before  1202-8,  and  that  Walter  II  and 
Haket  were  then  of  age.  A Walter  de  Ridelesford  asked  for  confirmation 
of  his  charters  in  1200;  and  that  suggests  that  this  was  an  application  by 
the  son  at  the  date  of  the  father’s  death,  and  that  Walter  I was  dead  about 
that  time. 

The  question  then  arises,  was  the  nunnery  of  Graney  founded  by 
Walter  I or  Walter  II?  Graney  was  founded  before  1207,  when  the  Pope 
and  the  King  confirmed  the  grants  made  to  it.  One  of  the  grantors 
mentioned  in  these  confirmations  was  William  de  Carew,  who  gave  to 
Graney  the  church  of  Dunleckney,  co.  Oarlow.  Odo  de  Carew,  his  father, 
was  alive  in  1202,  probably  dead  by  1204,  and  certainly  dead  by  1207'', 
which  fixes  the  date  of  William’s  gift  as  after  1202.  It  may  indeed  have 
been  made  some  time  after  the  foundation,  and  all  that  is  certain  is  that 
Graney  was  founded  before  1207,  the  date  of  the  confirmation  by  Pope  and 
King;  perhaps  some  few  years  before  that  date  and  in  the  lifetime  of 
Walter  I.  For  there  is  no  gift  from  Richard  de  Cogan,  which  one  might 
perhaps  expect  if  Walter  II  were  the  founder.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  attribute  the  foundation  of  Graney  to  the  conquistador,  and  to 
put  its  date  at  c.  1200,  possibly  a foundation  made  by  Walter  I at  the 
approach  of  death. 


WALTER  DE  RIDELESFORD  I. 

He  is  mentioned  in  1171  as  one  of  Strongbow’s  principal  followers.® 
Giraldus  calls  him  de  Ridenesfordia;  the  Song  of  Dermot,  which  has  de 
Ridelisford  and  de  Riddelisford,  says  that  Strongbow  gave  him  20  fiefs  in 
Omurethy,  that  is  20  knights’  fees  in  the  territory  of  the  Ui  Muiredaigh  in 
tlie  so\ith  of  CO.  Kildare.®  This  was  the  barony  of  Kilkea,  including  Kilkea 
and  Castledermot;  and  at  Castledermot  a castle  was  erected  for  him  in 
1181.'®  Strongbow  also,  as  representative  of  the  Crown,  granted  him  Bray, 
CO.  Wicklow,  with  Donnybrook  and  other  places  in  south  co.  Dublin  and 
north  CO.  Wicklow. 


''  Round,  ‘ The  Origin  of  the  Carews,’  Ancestor,  v.  24. 

® Orpen,  Ireland  Under  the  Normans,  i.  226. 

8 Song  of  Dermot,  lines  3096-9  and  notes  ; Ireland  Under  the  Normans,  i.  386. 
'0  Orpen,  loc  cit.,  quoting  Giraldus. 
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The  grant  of  Bray  and  the  other  Dublin  and  Wicklow  lands  to  Walter 
de  Ridelesford  was  entered  on  the  roll  known  as  Antiquissimae  Literao 
Patentes.  It  has  been  preserved  in  transcripts  made  on  three  occasions  in 
the  last  two  hundred  years  and  was  lost  with  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  records  in 
the  conflagration  of  1922.  First,  Walter  Harris  copied  it  into  his 
Collectanea'-''-  some  time  about  the  year  1740.  About  seventy-flve  years  later 
it  was  copied  by  Edward  Tresham  and  printed  by  the  Record  Commissioners 
in  1828  in  his  edition  of  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  the  Irish  Chancery. 
Finally,  Rev.  George  D.  Scott,  rector  of  Bray,  in  his  Stones  of  Bray  (1913) 
printed  a version  as  read  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Berry  of  the  Dublin  Record  Office. 
The  roll  was  then  in  a bad  condition,  and  was  apparently  so  in  Tresham’s 
time,  and  presumably  in  Harris’s  also.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  be 
sure  of  the  correct  rendering  of  the  place-names.  In  what  follows  the  three 
renderings  are  given,  first  Harris’s,  then,  in  brackets,  Tresham’s,  and  finally, 
in  square  brackets,  Scott’s,  as  read  by  Berry. 

Earl  Richard,  acting  as  deputy  of  the  king  of  England,  grants  to  Walter 
de  Ridelesford,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  Urien  (Brien)  [Brien]  and  the  land  of 
the  sons  of  Turchill  (Odurchil)  [Turchil]  with  appurtenances,  so  that  within 
the  said  appurtenances  he  may  have  the  fee  of  five  knights,  if  it  shall  be 
afforded  there,  and  what  shall  be  wanting  there  to  be  provided  him  as  near  as 
possible  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  water  of  Orien  (Brien)  [Brien] ; 
also  Duvenalbroc  and  Ballymagreue  (Ballymagrane)  [Ballymagreue]  which 
are  six  carucates;  Tachehomeder  (Tachchomtdera)  [Tachchoniede]  and 
Chilmethedta  (Chilmethetda)  [Chilmechatd]  two  carucates;  Ballymelise 
(Balimelise)  [Balimelise]  one  carucate;  and  Clohun  (Clohbin)  [Clohlun] 
one  carucate;  these  ten  carucates  to  be  held  for  one  knight’s  fee.  To  be 
held  for  the  service  of  three  knights,  namely  for  the  fee  of  five  knights  of 
Urien  (Brien)  [Brien],  farther  from  Dublin,  by  the  service  of  two  knights, 
and  for  the  ten  carucates  nearer  Dublin  by  the  service  of  one  knight.  Also 
the  house  and  messuage  of  Cristin  the  Ostman  within  the  gate  and  wall  of 
Dublin.  The  charter  is  witnessed  by  Ranulf  the  constable  and  many  others.^® 
Mr.  Scott  dates  it  at  about  1173,  and  it  may  be  agreed  with  some  confidence 
that  1173  is  correct.^® 

National  Library  of  Ireland,  vol.  i,  fo.  67. 

12  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  preserved  by  Harris.  Treisham  only  gives  the 
first  and  last;  Scott  the  first  only.  Harris’s  list  is  : Ranmlf  the  constable,  William  de 
Bosco,  Richard  the  knight  son  of  Henry,  William  son  of  Maurice,  Alexander  his  brother, 
Robert  de  Brun,  Peter  his  brother,  William  do  Wintonia,  Adam  de  Hereford,  Jolni 
his  brother,  John  de  Clahull,  Richard  Russell,  Sacher  de  Meacdos,  Robert  Pach  (?), 
William  son  of  Henry,  Hugh  Bagot,  John  episcopus,  Alan,  Hugh,  William  Brun,  Silvester 
de  sancto  Patricio,  Marc  Tudor,  Roderic  clerk,  Baldwin  Albus,  Richard  de  Tudor,  Richard 
Longus,  Francis  Ruffus,  Beretreum  Paulus,  William  de  sancto  Omero,  Herbert  son  of 
Remigius,  Gilbert  Stopford  ( ?).  Tresham  renders  the  last  entry  ‘ Gilbortus  ecripsit,’  whicli 
may  probably  be  taken  to  bo  correct. 

13  For  the  date,  this  charter,  which  is  witnessed  by  Ranulf  the  constable,  should  bo 
compared  with  Strongbow’s  grant  to  the  abbot  of  Glendalough,  which  is  also  witnessed 
by  (among  otkers)  Ranulf  the  constable  (Alert’s  Register,  p.  2,  21  b (92)  ; Crede  Mihi,  no. 
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Some  of  the  place-names  of  this  charter  have  been  identified  by  James 
Mills  in  his  paper  on  The  Norman  Settlement  in  Leinster, and  they  have 
been  analyzed  in  detail  by  Mr.  Scott. There  is  no  need  to  do  more  here 
than  state  their  conclusions  in  summary  form,  but  the  identifications  ought 
to  be  indicated,  as  many  of  the  place-names  recur  in  subsequent  notices  of 
the  de  Ridelesfords. 

Four  distinct  estates  are  included  in  Strongbow’s  charter: 

1.  Urien  (Brien)  [Brien]  and  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Turchill  (Odurchil) 
[Turchil] : 5 knights’  fees,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  2 knights; 

2.  Six  carucates  in  Duvenalbroc  and  Ballymagreue  (Ballymagrane) 

[Ballymagreue] ; 

3.  Tachehomeder  (Tachchomtdera)  [Tachchoniede]  and  Chilmethedta 
(Chilmethetda  [Chilmechatd]  2 carucates;  Ballymelise  (Balimelise) 
[Balimelise]  1 carucate;  Clohun  (Clohbin)  [Clohlun]  1 carucate; 
the  10  carucates  of  (2)  and  (3),  described  as  nearer  to  Dublin  than 
(1),  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  1 knight; 

4.  The  house  of  Cristin  the  Ostman  in  Dublin. 

Ueien  (Brien)  [Brien]. 

The  consensus  of  authority  for  the  reading  of  this  place-name  is  Brien. 
So  Tresham  and  Berry  read  it,  and  so  did  Harris’s  copyist.  The  form  Urien 
is  due  to  Harris  himself,  who  corrected  his  copyist’s  transcript,  as  he  did 
the  copyist’s  rendering,  ‘ the  water  of  Brien  ’ to  ‘ the  water  of  Orien.’ 
However,  both  Berry  and  James  Mills,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  original 
roll,  told  Mr.  Scott  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  word  was  ‘ Brien.’  Either 
Brien  or  Urien  (i.e.,  the  same  word,  with  the  ‘B’  aspirated)  would  stand 
for  Ui  Briuin  Cualann,  the  territory  of  the  Ui  Briuin,  which  centred 
around  Glencree  and  the  Bray  river,  ‘ the  waters  of  Brien,’  of  the  charter.^® 


xliv,  Chart.  Priv.,  p.  1).  Strongbow  made  Robert  de  Quenci  his  constable  before  Henry 
II’s  repartnre  from  Ireland  in  1172 ; de  Quenci  was  killed  in  the  same  year  (Orpen, 
op.  cit.,  i.322).  Raymond  le  Gros  was  made  constable  in  1174,  apparently  (Song  of  Dermot, 
Mn©  302).  Orpen  says  (op.  cit.,  i.323)  that  Hervey  de  Montmorency  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  constable  in  the  interval.  However  that  may  be,  these  two  charters  suggest 
that  Ranulf  was  constable  for  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  time  : there  is  no  other  place  for 
him.  The  two  charters  may  therefore  be  dated  c.  1173,  and  that  is  the  date  given  for 
the  Glendalough  charter  by  Rev.  Myles  V.  Ronan  (Journal,  June,  1930). 

w Journal,  1894. 

IS  Of.  cit. 

I®  As  the  de  Ridelesford  barony  was  subsequently  known  as  the  barony  of  Bray,  some 
writers,  Mills  among  them,  have  taken  ‘ Brien  ’ to  be  ‘ Bray.’  But  Scott  (op.  cit.,  p.  93), 
Orpen  (op.  cit.  1.  369)  and  Curtis,  Medieval  Ireland  (1st  edn.,  p.  80  n. ; 2nd  ©dn.,  p.  83  n.) 
agree  that  ‘Brien’  stands  for  Ui  Briuin  CuaJann.  By  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century 
a part  of  this  district  had  been  resumed  by  the  Crown  (see  below),  and  throughout  the 
century  is  constantly  referred  to  under  its  Irish  name  of  Obrun  (Mills,  op.  cit.,  p.  171). 
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The  Sons  of  Tuechill  (Odurchil)  Turchil. 

The  sons  of  Turchil  (Thorkil)  were  a family  of  Ostmen  who  held  lands 
in  Ui  Briuin  Cualann.  A confirmation  by  King  John  to  Christ  Church, 
Dublin,  names  various  lands  and  possessions  granted  to  it  before  and  after 
the,  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  as  confirmed  by  Laurence,  archbishop 
■of  Dublin.  They  include  grants  by  three  of  the  sons  of  Thorkil,  Sitric,  Pole 
and  Brodar.^’^  One  of  the  places  granted  by  Sitric  (Sigraghre)  son  of  Thorkil 
was  Achatillagh  nuneascoib.  This,  Mills  remarks,^®  is  ‘ easily  recognized  as 
Tulach  na  escob,  now  Tullagh  near  Cabinteely;  the  lands  given  by  his 
brothers,  though  their  names  are  quite  obsolete,  are  grouped  with  lands  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.’ 

Duvenalbroc  and  Ballymagreue  (Ballymagrane)  [Ballymageeue]  . 

Duvenalbroc  is  Donnybrook,  and  Ballymagreue  which  is  associated  with 
it  was  presumably  close  to  it.  In  the  list  of  Christiania  de  Marisco’s  estates 
in  1281  Donnybrook  is  next  to  Cnocro,  which  lay  north  of  Stillorgan^®  and 
is  identified  by  Mills  with  Booterstown.®°  The  Ballyrriagreue  and  Cnocro 
areas,  adjoining  Donnybrook,  may  therefore  have  been  much  the  same,  and 
situated  in  the  Merrion,  Booterstown  district. 

Tachehemeder  (Tachchomtdera)  [Tachchonicde]  . 

There  follow  four  denominations,  Tachehemeder,  Chilmethedta,  Bally- 
melise  and  Clohun,  later  described  under  various  names  as  in  the  vale  of 
Dublin,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the  river  Dodder.  The  first  place  becomes  in 
later  lists  Tachony  and  Tagony.  Mills  could  not  identify  it,  but  Mr.  Liam 
ua  Broin  points  out  that  it  is  Tygunny  on  Duncan’s  map  of  co.  Dublin 
(1821),  north-east  of  Oldcourt  House,  and  is  named  in  a Dublin  Grand  Jury 
presentment  of  1808  which  deals  with  that  locality;  he  has  heard  the 
steepest  part  of  the  road  which  leads  up  from  Oldcourt  to  Orlagh  called 
- Gunny  Hill  ’ and  ‘ the  Gunny. 

Chilmethedta  (Chilmethetda)  [Chilmechatd]  . 

Mills  tentatively  identified  this  place  with  Killakee,  though  pointing  out 
that  Joyce®®  derived  the  name  Killakee  from  quite  different  elements.  Mr. 
Liam  Price  suggests  that  it  is  perhaps  Kilmashogue.®®  Some  of  these  lands 


Christ  Church  Deeds,  no.  364  (c). 

18  Of.  cit.,  p.  164. 

19  Alen's  Register^  p.  69,  23  (96)  land  in  Sti'llorgan,  lying  next  to  Dundrum  on  the 
west,  and  the  land  that  wa,s  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford’s,  i.e.,  Cnoccroho  on  the  north. 

20  Of.  cit.,  p.  167,  the  name  Cnokro  ‘ soon  after  the  invasion  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  Thorncastle,  afterwards  to  Balyboter,  and  \iltimate!y  to  Booterstown.’ 

21  Quoted  by  Mr.  Liam  Price  in  his  paper,  ‘ The  Manor  of  Bothercolyn,’  {Journal, 
September,  1944). 

22  Irish  Names  of  Places,  ii.  162. 

23  Price,  Of.  cit. 
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in  the  vale  of  the  Dodder  were  later  resumed  by  the  Crown  and  included 
in  the  royal  manor  of  O’Kelly,  named  from  the  U1  Ceallaigh  Cualann,  which 
Mills  concludes  lay  south  of  Tallaght,  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  stretching  across  the  opening  of  Glenasmole.  The  Pipe  Rolls  include 
in  this  manor  one  of  the  above  four  denominations,  Kilmacheth  (Kilme- 
chatd),  as  well  as  Ballycullen  and  Killininny,  which  later  lists  show  were 
de  Ridelesford  lands. 

Ballymelise  (Balimelise)  [Balimelise]. 

This  is  Ballymaice,  south  of  Ballinascorney. 

Clohun  (Clobhin)  [Clohlun]. 

In  later  lists  this  appears  as  Cnoclin  and  Cnocfiin.  It  is  Knocklyon  in 
the  parish  of  Tallaght. 


Strongbow’s  charter  to  Walter  de  Ridelesford  was  confirmed  by  Prince 
John  as  lord  of  Ireland.  This  is  printed  in  Tresham’s  edition  of  the  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls  of  the  Irish  Chancery®*  and  before  Tresham’s  time  was 
copied  by  Harris^®.  When  Mills  wrote  in  1894  the  parchment  was  much 
discoloured  and  many  of  the  names  could  not  be  read  with  certainty.  Mr. 
Scott  followed  the  printed  copy,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  the  most 
probable  readings.  As  before,  I give  first  Harris’s  version,  followed  by 
Tresham’s  in  brackets. 

This  confirmation  is  from  John,  son  of  the  king,  and  lord  of  Ireland, 
and  confirms  to  Walter  de  Riddesford  (Ridelesford)  Urien  (Bren)  2 carucates 
of  land;  Derdagh,  1 carucate  (Derdagh,  2 carucates);  Balimelguery  (Bali- 
melgeverid),  1 carucate;  Baliguemogedan®®  (Bali  Enemogedan),  2 carucates; 
Balimague  (Balimagraue),®'^  4 carucates;  Baliaconeli  (Baliatonch),  1 caru- 
cate; Balialleridan  (Baliolleveran),  1 carucate;  Balikin  (Culkel),  4 carucates; 
Balimaclicvan  (Balimaclituan),  1 carucate;  Balivenedan  (Balivenedan),  1 
carucate;  Baliuakelli  (Ballinakelli),  1 carucate;  Baliacwinuly  (Teachmuld), 
1 carucate;  Belachelise  (Belachclict),  1 carucate;  Baelimaelis  (Balimaelis), 
1 carucate;  Delikoske  (Athkorki),  1 carucate;  Ducclioi  (Cnoclin),  1 carucate, 
also  his  burgage  and  houses  (hospitia)  in  Dublin,  to  be  held  of  John  and  his 
heirs  by  the  service  of  two  knights.  In  addition,  John  confirmed  to  de  Rideles- 
ford the  grant  which  Strongbow  had  made  to  him  of  the  barony  of  Tristelder- 
mot  to  be  held  of  Strongbow’s  heirs  by  the  service  of  four  knights.  This  latter 
grant  is  discussed  later  (below).  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Strong- 
bow’s grant  of  Bray  and  the  Dublin  lands  was  made  by  him  as  deputy  of  the 


24  p.  4 from  AntiquissimuB  Literce  Patentes. 

25  Harris  : Collectanea,  in  National  Library  of  Ireland,  vol.  i,  fo.  19. 

26  Dr.  Charles  MacNeill  [Analecta  Hibernica,  no.  6,  p.  253)  reads  Harris’s  transcript 
as  Baliguernogedan.  The  reading  is  apparently  as  above. 

27  Tresham  writes  Balimague,  i.e.,  Bcdimagraue.  Harris  omits  the  stroke  over  the 
‘g-’ 
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king.  It  consisted  of  the  barony  of  Bray  and  the  lands  of  the  sons  of  Thorkil, 
five  knights’  fees  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  two  knights;  and  the  ten  caru- 
cates  nearer  Dublin  consisting  of  Donny brook  &c.  to  be  held  by  the  service 
of  one  knight.  But  John’s  confirmation  confirms  only  Bray  and  other  lands 
amounting  to  25  carucates  in  all,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  two  knights. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  Donnybrook  area,  and  it  is  presumably  this 
omission  of  confirmation  of  part  of  Strongbow’s  charter  to  de  Ridelesford 
that  led  to  the  resumption  by  the  Urown  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  some  of  the  de  Ridelesford  lands.  The  witnesses  to  John’s  charter 
have  been  preserved  in  Harris’s  transcript.®®  The  exact  date  of  this  charter 
is  uncertain.  Many  of  John’s  Irish  charters  can  be  dated  1185,  the  year  of 
his  first  visit  to  Ireland.  But  William  Marshal,  who  witnesses,  was  not  in 
Ireland  at  that  time;  indeed  he  was  not  in  Ireland  until  1207,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a short  visit  in  1200/1,  at  which  date  John  would  have 
been  described  as  king.  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  John’s  charter- 
passed  in  Ireland;  some  of  his  charters,  as  lord  of  Ireland,  passed  in  England, 
and  were  witnessed  by  Irish  witnesses  who  must  have  been  in  England, at 
the  time.  In  1189  John  was  created  count  of  Mortain,  and  charters  between 
that  date  and  John’s  accession  (1199)  normally  include  that  title  in  his  style. 
Hence  a date,  1185-9,  seems  the  most  probable.®® 

As  for  the  place-names  in  John’s  confirmation; 

Urien  (Bren)  is  the  land  of  Uf  Briuin  Cualann,  comprising  the  barony 
of  Bray,  as  before. 

Derdagh  is  Dearteach,  the  chapel  of  which  stood  where  St.  Paul’s 
church,  Bray,  now  stands.®® 

Balimelguery  (Balimelgeverid)  has  not  been  identified.  Following  Bray 
and  Derdagh  in  the  list,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  that  district. 

As  Duvenalbroc  and  Ballymagreue  are  6 carucates  in  Strongbow’s 
charter;  and  as  B align emogedan  (Bali  Enemogedan),  2 carucates,  is  followed 
by  Balimagraue,  4 carucates,  in  John’s  confirmation,  'Mr.  Scott  argues 
reasonably  enough  that  Baliguemogedan  stands  for  Duvenalbroc,  i.e., 
Donnybrook,  Balimagraue  being  the  Ballymagreue  of  Strongbow’s  charter, 
i.e.,  probably  the  later  Cnocro,  or  Thorncastle  (Booterstown)  as  above. 

The  next  six  places,  Baliaconeli  (Bialiatonch),  Balialleridan  (Ballioll- 
everan),  Balikin  (Culkel),  Balimaclicvan  (Balimaclituan),  Balivenedan  and 


2®  They  are  William  Mare-schall,  John  Mareschaill,  Gerard  Talbot,  Reginald  de  Wassen 
(ville),  Robert  de  Wintonia,  Alexander  Arsic  (Harris  transcribes  : Arsio),  John  de  Curcei 
(?,  Harris  transcribes  : Curtie),  Philip  de  Wygornia,  Robert  de  Abertis  ( ?,  not  certainly 
legible  : it  is  a correction  by  Harris  of  the  scribe’s  transcript),  Richard  Posselewe,  Walter, 
Almericus,  Robert  son  of  Gilbert,  Roger  le  Poer,  Philip  le  Poer.  Tresham  gives  only 
the  first  witness,  William  Marshal. 

20  Harris  assigns  a date,  4 Rd.  I,  i.e.,  1192/3.  Scott  discusses  the  point  without 
coming  to  a conclusion  {op.  cit,,  p.  212).  Harris’s  date  may  have  been  arrived  at  from  a 
consideration  that  the  Marshal  was  almost  continuously  in  Nonna.ndy  from  1194  to  the 
end  of  Richard’s  reign. 

00  Scott,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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Baliuakelli  (Ballinakelli)  do  not  occur  in  Strongbow’s  charter.  The  last  two, 
under  the  forms  of  Balibedan  and  Balimackelli,  are  two  of  the  four  townlands 
granted  by  Walter  de  Ridelesford  II  to  Richard  de  Cogan  in  marriage  with 
his  sister  Basilia  (below);  the  other  two  were  Balisenchil  and  Fenebo.  Of 
these  places,  Balibedan  can  be  identified  with  the  modern  Ballybrew, 
between  Kilmartin  and  Glencullen.  Mr.  Scott  concludes  that  they  were  all 
in  Ui  Briuin  Cualann,  and  hence  were  part  of  the  five  knights’  fees  in  the 
land  of  Brien  granted  by  Strongbow. 

Baliacwinuly  as  read  by  Harris  is  apparently  the  Teachmuld  of 
Tresham’s  version.  Different  as  the  two  forms  are,  one  can  see  how  the  two 
versions  might  have  come  about.  ‘Bali’  must  correspond  with  ‘ Te,’ 
acw  ’ with  ‘ ach,’  ‘ in  ’ with  ‘ m,’  and  ‘ uly  ’ with  ‘ uld.’  Tresham’s 
reading,  Teachmuld,  ' is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct,  as  it  would  corre- 
spond with  the  Tachehemeder  (Tachchomtdera)  [Tachchonicde]  of  Strong- 
bow’s  charter,  the  later  Tachony  and  Tagony.  Belachelise  (Belachclict)  is 
perhaps  an  alternative  for  the  denomination  Chilmethedta  (Chilmethetda) 
[Chilmechatd] , as  it  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  two  lists.  Baelimaelis 
(Balimaelis)  is  the  Ballymelise  (Balimelise)  of  Strongbow’s  charter.  Deli- 
koske  (Athcorki)  is  not  in  - Strongbow’s  list  and  is  unidentified.  Mr.  Scott 
believes  that  its  insertion  was  probably  a clerk’s  mistake,  because  the  addi- 
tion makes  five  carucates  in  this  area  against  the  four  of  Strongbow’s  charter. 
Cnoclin,  which  we  must  assume  is  a better  reading  than  Harris’s  Ducclioi, 
is  presumably  the  Clohun  (Clohbin)  [Clohlun]  on  Strongbow’s  list,  i.e., 
Knocklyon. 

John’s  charter  also  confirms  to  Walter  de  Ridelesford  all  the  land  which 
earl  Richard  son  of  early  Gilbert,  i.e.,  Strongbow,  gave  him,  namely  Lis- 
cedermod  (Listidermod)  and  the  vill  of  Corballi  (Corballi)  with  the  tuath  in 
which  the  vill  is  situated;  all  the  tuath  of  Clonkerin  (Clenkerin) ; all  the  tuath 
of  Macbren  (Macbren);  aU  the  tuath  of  Ored  (Cred);  and  half  of  Umall 
which  les  0 Mayles  (les  Uccudeles)®’-  hold;  and  the  land  of  Carvenagh  (Gar- 
nenath),  4 carucates  of  land;  and  all  the  tuath  Margotlere®^  and:  Macgonnick 
(Magonnil)  and®**  Baliocumlan®^  (Balioeculan),  4 carucates;  and  all  the  tuath 
of  Crane  (Grane);  and  all  the  tuath  of  Belongover®®  (Belongoner)  to  be  held 
of  the  heirs  of  Earl  Richard  by  the  service  of  four  knights;  and  also  a 
market^®  at  Liscildermqd  (Listidermot)  every  Tuesday. 

31  The  name  not  read  by  Harris’s  copyist:  les  0 Mayles  inserted  by  Harris ; Dr. 
JIacNeill  queries,  ? Otuayles. 

32  Dr.  MacNedll  reads  Harris’s  transcript  Margtolero  (presumably  a misprint  for 

Margotlero,  for  the  first  two  syllables  are  clear).  Tresham  has  ‘the  tuath  ( ) 

Maigothere.’  There  is  no  mark  of  omission  in  Harris’s  transcript. 

33  Tresham  reads  ‘in.’ 

3i  There  is  an  indistinct  correction  here  in  Harris’  transcript.  Dr.  MacNeill  reads 
the  word  as  Baliocuanlan., 

36  pi-  MacNeill  reads  Harris's  transcript  here  as  Ballongouer. 

33  The  words  that  follow  ‘ qualibet,  septimana  die  martiis  ’ show  that  Tresham’s 
reading  ‘ meat,’  i.e.,  ‘ marcatum  ’ is  correct.  Harris  read  it  as  ‘ medietatem.’ 
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These  four  knights’  fees  held  of  the  heirs  of  Strongbow  are  the  four 
knights’  fees  in  Omurethy  (Ui  Muireadhaigh)  which  the  Bong  of  Dermot  tells 
us  Strongbow  gave  to  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  i.e.,  the  barony  of  Kilkea, 
including  Castledermot,  the  Listildermod  of  the  charter.  Kilkea  and  Castle- 
dermot  are  both  parishes  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone. 

Corbally  was  held  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea  in  1311  by  an  O’Toole  (Walter 
Otothel).*’’'  Alen  says  the  chapel  of  Corbally  was  annexed  to  the  church  of 
Kineagh,®®  for  which  place  see  below. 

Clonkerin  (Clenkerin).  The  name  would  represent  a modern  Cloncurry, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  co.  Kildare,  but  neither  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea. 
As  Cloncurry  means  Conary’s  meadow,  this  place  is  probably  the  Conery  of 
the  de  Ridelesford  extent  of  1284  (below).®® 

The  tuath  of  Ored  (Cred)  may  be  the  Cred  Mochai  of  Alen’s  Register,'^ 
but  if  Father  Myles  Ronan’s  identification*^  of  this  as  Killmacrea  (Cill-mo- 
Chreidh)  is  correct,  this  place  in  the  barony  of  Arklow  would  seem  to  be 
outside  the  de  Ridelesford  estates. 

Umall  is  Imaal,  co.  Wicklow,  which  the  de  Eidelesfords  held,  and  part 
of  which  was  in  Uf-Muiredaigh  (Omurethy).  In  the  extent  of  1311  (below) 
it  is  held  of  the  de  Ridelesford  barony  of  Castledermot.  In  Harris’s  trans- 
cript of  John’s  charter  the  name  of  the  sept  holding  it  is  given  as  les 
OMayles.  The  name  Imaal  derives  from  the  U1  Mdil,  but  one  would  expect 
at  this  time  to  find  the  O’Tooles  here.  Dr.  MacNeill  therefore  queries 
Hai'ris’s  transcript:?  Otuayles.  This  seems  a satisfactory  reading.  Tresham's 
‘ les  Uccudeles  ,’  Professor  Curtis  understood  to  be  for  O’Tooles,*®  and  what- 
ever the  precise  spelling  in  the  charter,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
O’Tooles  are  intended.  The  other  half  of  Imaal  Strongbow  had  granted  to 
the  abbot  of  Glendalough.*® 

The  land  of  Carvenagh  (Garnenath)  is  presumably  Garbthanach 
in  Ui-Muiredaigh,  which  according  to  Onomasticon  Goidelicum  was  in 
Roeriu,  i.e.,  Mullaghreelan,  in  the  parish  of  Kilkea.**  In  an  extent  of  the 
lands  of  Christiana  de  Marisco  in  1284  (below)  Castledermot,  Kilkea  and 


3''  Bed  Book  of  Ormond,  p.  15. 

38  Re'pertorium,  Viride  (Analecta  Hibernica,  x,  p.  206). 

39Th6  church  of  Cunery,  impropriated  to  the  nuns  of  Graney,  was  in  Imaal,  accord- 
ing to  Alen  (op.  cit.,  p.  210).  There  is  a townland  of  Conary  in  the  (parish  of  Castle- 
macadajn,  barony  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow.  But  it.  seems  unlikely  that  de  Ridelesford’s 
enfeoffment  extended  to  the  barony  of  Arklow. 

to  p.  2,  No.  216  (92);  Crede  Mihi,  no.  xliv.  Chart.  Priv.,  p.  1. 

ti  J.R.S.A.I.,  1928,  p.  132. 

t2  Medieval  Ireland,  1st  edn.,  p.  81  n. 

t3  Alen's  Register,  loc.  cit.  ‘.  . . in  the  land  of  Umurethaigo  one  half  of  Umaill, 
. . .’  followed  by  the  names  of  denominations  in  this  half.  The  date  is  apparently  the 
same  as  that  of  Strongbow’s  charter  to  do  Ridelesford,  i.e.,  c.  1173.  See  the  note  on  this 
date,  above. 

tt  Onomasticon  Goidelicum,  sub  Garbthanach  and  Roeriu. 
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Gavenane  are  associated,  and  in  1301  (below)  it  is  also  called  Gavenane.  The 
name  has  disappeared  in  the  extent  of  1311.*® 

Crane  (Grane)  is,  of  course,  Graney,  a parish  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea 
and  Moone. 

Finally  there  are  the  tuaths  of  Margotlere  (Maigothere),  Macgonnick 
(Magonnil)  and  (or  in)  Baliocumlan  (Balioeculan),  and  Belongover  (Belong- 
oner).  Curtis  says  these  names  seem  to  him  to  be  Ostman  names:  MacOthir, 
MacDungall,  Baile-Gunair.*®  The  second,  or  perhaps  the  first  and  second 
of  these  places,  was,  according  to  one  reading,  in  Baliocuelan,  which  is  the 
Baliculan  of  the  extent  of  Christiana  de  Marisco’s  lands  in  1281,  where  it 
is  associated  with  Kilmakethe,  Ballymaice  and  the  other  places  in  the  vale 
of  Dublin  {i.e.,  of  the  Dodder).  Ballyoculan  and  Kylmacheoth  are  bracketed 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1235  (above)  with  ‘ rent  of  the  betaghs  of  Ockelly,’  i.e., 
the  royal  manor  of  O’Kelly  named  from  the  Ui  Ceallaigh.*’' 


It  was  probably  Walter  de  Eidelesford  I,  rather  than  his  successor 
Walter  II,  who  founded  the  nunnery  of  Graney,  co.  Kildare,  two  miles  east 
of  Castledermot.  The  foundation  took  place  before  1207,  the  date  of  con- 
firmations by  Pope  and  King,  possibly,  as  suggested  above,  c.  1200.  In  a 
Bull,  dated  May,  1207,*®  Pope  Innocent  III  enumerates  the  grants  made  by 
Walter  de  Ridelesford  and  others  to  Graney:  21  carucates  of  land  in  Grane 
and  Dolke;  1 carucate  between  Dolke  and  the  long  ford  (longum  vadum) 
which  is  called  Da.  . . .;  the  mill  of  Ugreffi  with  the  water  of  Lima  flowing 
to  it;  the  patronages  of  the  churches  of  Tristeldermot,  St.  Nicholas  of  Balins- 
deric  in  Fotheredonolan,  and  of  Kenheih;  and  all  the  churches  of  all  the 
barony  of  Bre,  namely  the  churches  of  Kergham,  Kilmehad  and  Koulescop- 
sachen;  the  tithes  also  of  the  mill  of  Bre;  ....  in  the  grove  of  Manifotherd.' 
There  follows  confirmation  of  grants  by  others.  These  are  considered 
separately  below. 

King  John’s  confirmation  is  dated  12  November,  9 John  (1207).*®  It 
confirms  to  St.  Mary  of  Grane  the  gifts  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford;  all  the 
land  of  Grane  and  of  Dolkae,  namely  21  carucates  of  land  and  1 carucate 
between  Dolke  and  the  long  ford  (longum  vadum)]  the  mill  of  Ugressy  with 
the  water  of  Lirva  flowing  to  it;  the  benefices  of  all  churches  and  chapels  in 
the  barony  of  Bre,  namely  the  churches  of  Derdac,  Kilmohud  and  Kileco- 
sather;  all  the  tithes  of  the  mill  of  Bre;  and  the  church  of  Tristeld  [ermot]. 


^5  Fed  Book  of  Ormond^  p.  12.  Muircheartach,  king  of  the  Uf  Muiredaigh  in  1133 
{died  1164,  father  of  St.  Laurence  O’Toole),  lived  at  ‘ Garbh  Tameach,  near  Castle- 
dermot’ (‘St.  Laurence  O’Toole,’  by  Rev.  Denis  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Journal,  Kildare  Arch. 
Socy.,  ii,  161).  In  a note  on  Garbh  Tameach,  Father  Murphy  says,  ‘ a place  unidentified.’ 
Curtis,  loc.  cit. 

47  cf.  Scott,  op.  cit.^  p.  216. 

48  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  vi.  1125. 

49  Fot.  Chart,  p.  172. 
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The  Irish  witnesses  to  the  charter  are  M[eilerJ  FitzHenry,  justiciar  of 
Ireland,  John  Marshal,  Philip  de  Prendergast,  William  de  Barry  and  Robert 
FitzMartin. 

Of  the  places  named: 

Grane  is  Graney.  Dolke  was  apparently  in  Graney,  but  it  may  possibly 
stand  for  Kilkea,  which  Alen  says®°  was  also  called  Drumka;  the  form  of 
the  name  was  perhaps  unsettled  at  this  time. 

Lirua  is  the  river  Lerr,  on  which  Castledermot  stands,  and  Tristeldermot 
is  Castledermot.  Alen  says®^  that  Castledermot  had  three  chapels:  Mone- 
drine  (in  his  time  called  Ariniedryn),  Kymoy,  Villa  Haywood;  and  formerly 
three  others:  Ballyprompoll,  Villa  Hubard  and  Villa  Waas.  The  name 
Monedrine  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Moynedreyn,  where  in  1311  the  heirs 
of  Robert  de  Cytteley  held  5 carucates  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea.®^  Alen’s 
Kymoy  is  the  Kenm'oy  of  Crede  which  says  that  the  church  of  Tristel- 

dermot with  the  chapel  of  Kenmoy  belonged  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of 
Graney.  In  1311  Kenmoy  was  held  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea  by  Richard 
Taloun.®^  Villa  Hubard  is  the  same  place  as  Moynedreyn,®®  for  the  1311 
return  has  a note  after  the  name  Moynedreyn,  ‘ id  est  villa  Hubert!.’  It  is 
to-day  the  townland  of  Hobertstown,  parish  of  Castledermot.  Villa  Waas 
is  presumably  Waasiston,  barony  of  Kilkea  of  the  1311  extent.®®  It  is 
to-day  Ballyvass,  parish  of  Castledermot.  At  the  same  date  John  Waas 
held  5 carucates  of  land  in  Ratheloygh,  which  William  Was  held  in  1284.®® 
Villa  Haywood  occurs  as  Haywodeston  in  the  extent  of  1311;  Ballyprompoll 
is  Prumpelstown,  parish  of  Castledermot. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Balinsderic  in  Fotheredonolan  is 
presumably  Gilbertstown,  the  only  church  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  co. 
Carlow',  held  by  Graney  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.®'' 

Kenheih  is  Kineagh,  a parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone, 
and  i^artly  in  that  of  Rathvilly,  co.  Carlow.  The  advowson  was  given  to 
Graney  by  Haket  de  Ridelesford,  who  is  considered  below.  Cermeich  was 
one  of  the  churches  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III  to  the  Bishop  of  Glen- 
dalough  in  1179®®.  Alen  says®®  the  church  of  Kenehy  alias  Kenneth 
belonged  at  first  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  then  given  by  Archbishop 

Bepertorium  Viride  {Analecta  Ilibernica,  x,  p.  207). 

Rcpertorium.  Viride,  p.  207. 

Red  Booh  of  Ormond,  p.  12.  , 

53  p.  7. 

S'!  Red  Book  of  Ormond,  p.  15. 

55  It  will  be  noticed  that  Alen  writes  in 'some  confusion,  seeming  in  one  passage  to 
identifj'  Monedrine  with  Kymoy,  and  hesitating  between  three  and  six  chapels. 

55  Red  Book  of  Ormond,  p.  14. 

57  Extents  of  Irish  Monastic  Possessions,  p.  124;  Edward  O’Toole  in  Journal,  Kildare 
Arch.  Socy.,  xi,  300;  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald,  ibid,  vii,  374-5. 

58  Alen’s  Register,  p.  5,  No.  16  (48)  ; Crede  Mihi,  p.  6. 

59  Repertorium  Viride,  p.  206. 
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Henry  to  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  afterwards  by  arrangement 
the  jn-esentation  was  made  alternately  by  the  vicars  choral  .and  the  monks 
of  Graney.  To  the  church  was  annexed  the  chapel  of  Corbally,  one  of  the 
places  confirmed  to  Walter  de  Eidelesford  by  Prince  John. 

Derdach  (corruptly  Kergham  'in  the  Pope’s  Bull)  is  the  Dearteach  in 
Bray  (above).  Alen™  puts  the  church  or  chapel  of  ‘ Derichat  ’ under  Bray, 
and  immediately  afterwards  mentions  separately  the  chapel  of  ‘ Derran 
alias  the  church  of  ‘ Hargham.’  These  seem  to  be  the  same  place,  i.e., 
Dearteach. 

Kilmehad  (Kilmohud)  is  identified  by  Alen®^  with  Kilmacud  in  the 
deanery  of  Taney,  co.  Dublin.  As  Kilmachod,  the  rectory  was  held  by 
Graney  at  the  Dissolution®®.  Koulescopsachen  (Kilecosather)  was  identified 
by  Alen®®  with 'Killescopoge,  a church  in  the  deanery  of  Wicklow,  but  Scott 
makes  out  a good  case  for  identifying  it  with  the  chapel  of  Killarney  near 
Bray.®^  Manifortherd  should  probably  be  read  as  Mainfortherd,  and  is  the 

place  (klainfothered)  the  tithes  of  which  were  given  to  Graney  by  

de  Eupe  (below). 

. Others  mentioned  in  the  Pope’s  Bull  as  making  grants  to  Graney  are: 

William  de , the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Dunletin,  1 burgage 

and  12  acres  of  land  Avitli  the  mill  of  the  same  place,  the  water  of  his 
fishery  and  eight  burgages  in  Taghmelinmor;  R.  de  Guines,  the  tithe  of  his 
laud  of  Baliveden,  Balliovelin,  Fancho  and  Baliscuman,  and  two  burgages 

at  Triscum  in  a space  (platea)  near  the  church  towards  the  north; — 

de  Eupe,  one  carucate  of  land  in  Sirelethi  and  the  tithes  of  Mainfothered ; 
Gilbert  son  of  Hugh,  the  tithes  of  Leunauh;  Haket  de  Eidelesford,  the  tithes 
of  Kilmachen  and  of  all  the  land  which  is  held  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford 

between  Bre  and  , and  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Ken- 

heith;  Maurice  son  of  Philip,  20s.  a year;  John  de  Penris,  7s.  payable  yearly 
to  Fulk  Senublanus. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  benefactors  of  Graney  were  prob- 
ably all  feudal  tenants  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford,  and  some  of  them  occur  as 
witnesses  to  charters  from  him  or  his  successor. 

AVilliam  de  must  be  William  de  Garew.  Dunletin  (recte 

Dunlecni)  being  Dunleckny,  the  caput  of  the  barony  of  Idrone,  and 
Taghmelinmor  being  St.  Mullins,  co.  Carlow,  as  distinguished  from  Timo- 
linbeg,  or  Timolin,  co.  Kildare.  At  the  Dissolution,  Graney  held  the  rectory 
of  Dunleckny.®®  As  William  succeeded  his  father  Odo  de  Carew  by  1204 


op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

op.  cit.,  p.  192.  It  seems  to  have  been  a subdenomination  of  the  manor  of  Thom- 
castle,  being  held  of  its  lord  by  rent  (Mills,  op.  cit.,  quoting  Plea  Roll,  no.  201). 

Extents  of  Irish  Monastic  Possession,  p.  124. 

Repertorium  Viride,  p.  205. 

Scott,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 

Extents  of  Monastic  Possession,  p.  124. 
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(probably)  his  grant  suggests  a possible  limit  for  the  foundation  of  GraJiey 
c.  1204-7,  as  argued  above. 

R.  de  Guines  is  presumably  Ralph  de  Guines  who,  with  William  de 
Guines,  witnessed  a charter  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford  I (below).  To  his  son 
Hamo®®  a grant  was  made  by  Richard  de  Cogan,  Walter  de  Ridelesford ’s 
son-in-law,  of  the  third  part  of  Baliobedan  in  exchange  for  half  of  Baliosene- 
chil  (below).  This  is  Baliveden,  one  of  the  four  places  mentioned  in  the 
grant  to  Graney  by  R.  de  Guines,  the  Balivenedan  of  Prince  John’s  charter 
and  the  Balibedan  which  Walter  de  Ridelesford  II  granted  to  Richard  de 
Cogan  in  marriage  with  his  sister  Basilia  (below).  It  is  Ballybrew  to-day. 
Fancho  is  presumably  Fenebo,  also  given  to  Richard  de  Cogan  by  Walter 
de  Ridelesford  II. 

de  Rupe  is  presumably  Eustachius  de  Rupe  or  a 

predecessor.  Eustachius  de  Rupe  married  Sonanda,  who  seems  to  have  been 
another  daughter  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford  I.  He  witnessed  a charter  from 
Walter  de  Ridelesford  (presumably  Walter  II)  between  1202  and  1208  to 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  of  the  land  of  Cnochrid  (Thorncastle  or  Booters- 
town);  King  John’s  confirmation  (1207)  of  the  possessions  of  Graney;  with 
Sonanda  his  wife  and  Adam  de  Rupe,  probably  his  son,  a charter  of  Richard 
de  Cogan;  charters  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford  II  of  land  in  Donnybrook  to 
the  Priory  of  All  Hallows,  Dublin;  and,  as  Sir  Eustace  de  Rupe,  with  Adam 
de  Rupe,  a grant  in  Cnocro  (Booterstown)  to  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  dated 
by  the  editor  of  the  Christ  Church  Deeds,  c.  1238  (below).  Roches  are  later 
found  holding  land  of  the  de  Ridelesford  heirs  in  Moyathry  or  Moythtery 
in  the  barony  of  Kilkea,  .and  Kilgelan  in  the  same  barony.  They  were  prob- 
ably his  descendants.  It  may  be  suggested  that  Moyathry  is  the  same  name 
as  Magh-fothered,  the  letter  ‘f’  disappearing  by  aspiration.  On  the  other 
hand,  a place  called  Maynfetharde  (Moynfordred,  Mynefordert)  was  in  1352 
identified  with  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Carbria  (Carbury,  co. 
Kildare),  claimed  by  and  awarded  to  the  priory  of  Old  Connall  as  ’ canonically 
obtained  and  possessed  immemorially  ’ (Alen’s  Register,  pp.  267-9).  Kilgelan 
is  the  modern  Killelin,®^  a parish  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone. 

Leunauh  has  not  been  identified. 

Haket  de  Ridelesford  was  probably  a younger  son  of  Walter  I.  He  gave 
the  tithes  of  Kilmachen  and  of  his  land  held  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford 

between  Bray  and  , and  also  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 

Kenheith.  Kilmachen  is  perhaps  a form  of  Balimochan,  one  of  Walter  de 
Ridelesford’s  lands  (below)  and  Kenheith  is  the  modern  Kineagh  (above). 
De  Ridelesfords,  presumably  Haket’s  descendants,  continued  here  for 
centuries.  His  line  will  be  considered  below. 

6®  John  de  Cogan  senior,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  do  Cogan  and  Basilia  de  Rideles- 
ford, was  dead  by  March,  1281,  when  it  was  found  that  (a  later)  Ralph  de  Gynes  held  of 
him  lands  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Mora  (in  Cork,  whore  a fair  was  granted  to  John  de 
Cogan  senior  in  1252  ; Orpen,  oj).  cit.,  iii,  p.  118),  and  was  dead  by  April.  1280,  leaving 
a wife  Cla<la  and  a son  and  heir  Hamund  (Ripe  Roll,  10  Ed.  I,  36th.  Report  Dej). 
Keeper,  p.  62). 

07  OnoTtutiiicon  GoidcHcuvi,  sub  Coll  gialldin. 
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Maurice  son  of  Philip  with  his  brother  Henry  son  of  Philip  witnessed 
a charter  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford  (below).  His  antecedents  have  not  been 
ascertained.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  a Geraldine.®®  Adam  de  Penris  and 
Eulk  Senublanus  are  not  otherwise  known. 

Besides  the  feudatories  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford  disclosed  by  these 
grants,  he  made  a grant  in  Omael  (Imaal,  co.  Wicklow)  to  Res  son  of 
Philip  which  the  Othotheles  (O’Tooles)  had  held,  to  be  held  of  him  and  his 
heirs  by  the  service  of  one  knight.  This  we  know  from  the  confirmation  of 
Prince  John  as  lord  of  Ireland,  the  witnesses  to  which  suggest  that  it  passed 
on  the  occasion  of  John’s  first  visit  to  Ireland  in  1185®®.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  half  the  land  of  Imaal  which  the  O’Tooles  had  held  was  confirmed 
to  Walter  de  Eidelesford  by  Prince  John,  c.  1192/3.  Res  son  of  Philip  was 
succeeded  in  Imaal  by  Philip  son  of  Res.  A confirmation  of  its  boundaries 
to  the  church  of  Dublin  in  1229  (below)  mentions  ‘ Omail,  land  of  Philip 
EitzResus,  of  the  demesne  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford  ’;  and  in  Alert’s  Register 
there  is  a deed  by  which  Philip  son  of  Rysius  gave  land  in  O’Mayle  to 
Meyler  de  Curin  {sic:  de  Curson).''®  Dr.  Charles  MacNeill  dates  this  deed 
c.  1225. 

Walter  de  Eidelesford  I married  Amabilis,  daughter  of  Henry,  presum- 
ably a sister  of  Meiler  EitzHenry,  justiciar  of  Ireland  1199-1208.  Her 


68  In  1199  King  John  granted  to  Thomas  son  of  Maurice  (‘ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond)  5 knights’  fees  in  the  tuath  of  Eleuri  which  is  in  the  cantred  of  Fontemel 
and  5 knights’  fees  in  the  cantred  of  Huamerith  which  is  in  Thomond  upon  the  river 
Shannon;  at  the  same  date  he  granted  William  de  Burgo  Ardpatrick  with  that  residue 
of  the  cantred  of  Fontimel  which  remained  in  the  King’s  hand  when  he  enfeoffed  Thomas 
son  of  Maurice  and  Maurice  son  of  Philip  in  that  cantred,  i.e.  5 knights’  fees  as  their 
charters  contain.  Orpen  believes  that  the  cantred  of  Fontimel  may  have  included  Shanid, 
which  was  held  in  chief  by  John  FitzThomas  son  of  Thomas  FitzMaurice  {Ireland  Under 
the  Normans,  ii.  164).  In  1207/8  King  John  granted  to  Henry  son  of  Philip,  Maurice  son 
of  Philip,  Eneas  son  of  Philip  and  Audoen  son  of  Philip,  brothers,  a carucate  of  land 
in  which  Dunleheth  is  situated  to  hold  of  the  king  in  chief  by  the  service  of  5 knights 
(John’s  charters  in  Hot.-  Chart.,  19b,  172b.).  Among  the  Llanthony  charters  is  one  (no. 
69)  by  which  Maurice  son  of  Henry  son  of  Philip  ntakes  a grant  to  John  Broun  of  two 
carucates  of  land  in  a place  called  Havercurt  and,  failing  that,  in  ‘ in  inferiore  tilan,’ 
Henry  son  of  Philip,  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  being  witness.  This  place  has  not  been 
identified ; it  may  have  been  in  the  Ridelesford  fee,  as  Maurice  son  of  Philip  seems 
to  have  been  a feudatory  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford. 

68  Ormond  Deeds,  i,  no.  8.  The  witnesses  are  Stephen  Ridell  chancellor.  Ingelram  de 
Pratell(es),  Robert  de  Mortein,  Ralph  de  Haumarz,  Ralph  de  Trublevil,  Meiler  Fitz- 
Henry,  Gilbert  de  Angulo,  William  his  brother,  Gerald  son  of  Maurice. 

■^0  Alen's  Register,  p.  46  (4)  ; Dr.  MacNeill’is  abstract  is  : Philip  son  of  Risius  grants 
to  Meyler  de  Curenn  (Curtun)  for  his  homage  and  service  all  the.  land  which  Finnahta 
Macrogane  held  of  Philip’s  father  Risius  son  of  Philip  in  Omayle,  namely  Ballytarsna, 
by  the  same  mears  as  Finnahta  held  it  on  the  day  he  died,  as  one  carucate  of  land.  He 
gbants  him  also  the  whole  content  between  Ballytarsna  and  Jordan  de  Marisco’s  land 
called  Kilnemanagh  to  the  south.  . . . Witnesses  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  Eustach  de 
Rupe,  Haket  de  Ridelesford,  Henry  de  Taueloght,  Henry  Tirrell,  Andrew  clerk  of 
Walter  de  Ridelesford,  Nicholas  de  Felda,  William  Lisbone,  Douenald  O’Douigill  and 
many  others. 
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father  was  therefore  Henry  son  of  King  Henry  I by  Nesta  daughter  of  Rhys 
ap  Tudor,  Ling  of  South  Wales.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  that 
his  descendant  Christiana  de  Marisco  is  called  the  king’s  (Edward  I’s) 
cousin  (below).  Amabilis’s  name  is  known  from  two  charters.  In  the  first 
of  these  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  Amabilis, 
granted  to  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,'  Dublin,  for  his  own  soul  and  that  of  Earl 
Richard  (Strongbow)  £40  of  rent  yearly,  rendered  to  him  for  his  land  called 
Bahmelise  (Ballymaice) . The  date  is  about  1190.''°®'  By  the  second  charter 
Walter  de  Ridelesford,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  Amabilis,  gave  to  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  £10  yearly  rent  from  the  vill  of  Balimelise,  namely 
a quarter  of  the  rent,  for  his  own  soul  and  that  of  Earl  Richard.’’^  The 
charter  presumably  is  of  slightly  later  date  than  the  former  charter,  the 
effect  of  which  it  partly  cancels. 

WALTER  DE  RIDELESFORD  II. 

Walter  de  Ridelesford  I had  children  : Walter  II  and  Basilida  or 
Basilia  the  wife  of  Richard  de  Cogan,  and  probably  Haket,  Sonanda  the 
wife  of  Eustacius  de  Rupe,  and  Elena  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Aston.  He  was 
perhaps  dead  by  1200,  when  a Walter  de  Ridelesford  (?  Water  II)  gave  the 
king  20  marks  to  have  confirmation  of  his  lands,  a licence  to  hunt  hares  and 
foxes,  and  a writ  of  bounds  between  him  and  his  neighbour.  The  concession, 
however,  Avas  cancelled,  because  the  king  suspected  Walter’s  charter.’’^ 
This  is  the  first  mention  we  have  of  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  de 
Ridelesford  charter,  i.e.,  the  grant  made  by  Strongbow  on  behalf  of  Henry  II 
of  lands  in  the  king’s  reserved  cantreds  of  south  co.  Dublin.  Thirteen  years 
later  (below)  it  was  decided  that  part  of  them,  at  any  rate,  were  in  the 
king’s  demesne.  They  were  those  in  the  vale  of  Dublin;  an  exchange  was 
offered  or  suggested,  and  some  of  them  were  granted  during  pleasure  or 
leased  to  Walter  de  Ridelesford  II. 

A charter  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  dating  between  1202  and  1208,  is 
presumably  of  Walter  II.  It  is  a quitclaim  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin, 
concerning  the  land  of  Cnochcroid  (Thorncastle,  Booterstown),  which 
MacRaith  gave  to  St.  Mary’s  and  .about  which  there  had  been  a dispute. 
It  may  be  dated,  as  above,  from  the  episcopal  and  other  witnesses,  among 
whom  are  Richard  de  Cogan,  Haket  de  Ridelesford  and  Eustace  de  Rupe.’'^ 

70a  Utgr.  St.  Thomas’s,  pp.  170,  369.  The  witnesses  are  Amabilis  daughter  of 
Henry,  Robert  the  chaplain,  Walter  the  chaplain,  Rogvr  brother  of  Haim,  Aelelmus  his 
brother,  Benedict,  William  de  Mora,  Herbert  de  Lindsea,  Henry  de  Staddeaj  Gilbert 
the  writer.  Roger  brother  of  Haim  and  Allelmus  occur  c.  1190  [Regr.  St.  John’s  Hos-pilal. 
Dublin,  'passim). 

71  Chart.  St.  Mary’s,  i,  301.  The  witnesses  are  Amabilis  daughter  of  Henry,  Meyler 
son  of  Henry,  Henry  son  of  Philip,  Maurice  his  brother,  Ralph  de  Ginnes,  William  de 
Ginnes,  William  de  Stadcs,  Herbert  de  Lindescia,  William  de  Lindesoia,  William  de  Mora, 
Polinus  his  brother,  Gille  the  clerk. 

72  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.,  no.  143. 

73  Chart.  St.  Marys,  i.  29. 
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A priory  of  Crouched' Friars  or  Trinitarians  was  founded  at  Castledermot 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Walter  de  Ridelesford. 
The  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  the 
'founder  has  been  generally  held  to  be  Walter  I.  Alen  mentions''^ ' a confir- 
mation in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Luke  {i.e.,  after  1230)  on  the  supplication 
of  Walter  de  Ridelesford  and  Amicia  his  wife,  i.e.,  Walter  II,  who  may 
therefore  have  been  the  founder. 

It  is  certain  that  Walter  II  had  succeeded  Walter  I before  1213.  For 
pleadings,  quoted  below,  show  that  land  in  Ballymakelly  was  granted  to 
Richard  de  Cogan  by  a Walter  de  Ridelesford  in  marriage  with  Basilia  his 
sister.  There  are  many  deeds  in  connexion  with  Richard  de  Cogan’s  grants 
of  this  and  other  de  Ridelesford  lands  to  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  Dublin;  and 
an  agreement,  dated  1213,  shows  that  he  was  then  in  possession,  i.e.,  that 
he  had  married  the  sister  of  Walter  II  by  that  date,  when  Walter  II  must 
have  been  the  bead  of  the  family  to  make  su'ch  a grant.  When  therefore 
on  July  26,  1213,  the  justiciar  of  Ireland  was  ordered  to  inspect  thfe  charter 
of  Henry,  the  king’s  father,  held  by  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  touching  the 
vills  of  Kilmacchoze,  Kilnemen,  Knocflin,  Tachony,  Balifargel,  Baliculen 
and  Balimochan,  it  is  certain  that  Walter  II  is  meant,  though  the  charter 
was  of  course  granted  to  Walter  I,  presuniably  that  of  Strongbow  on  behalf 
of  Henry  II,  for  no  direct  charter  of  Henry  to  Walter  was  apparently  made. 
If  these  places’  are  in  the  king’s  demesne,  the  order  continues,  and  well 
situated  for  the  king’s  interest,  the  justiciar  shall  cause  Walter  to  have  an 
exchange  without  that  demesne;  if  not,  the  justiciar  shall  allow  Walter  to 
hold  the  lands  in  peace. As  a consequence  of  this  order,  the  justiciar  was 
ordered  in  1216’’®  to  indicate  a locality  where  he  can  make  an  exchange  with 
Walter  for  his  land  in  the  vale  of  Dublin,  retained  in  the  king’s  hand.  Four  of 
the  above  places  were  later  regranted  to  Walter  to  hold  while  in  the  king’s 
service  (below);  and  later  still  they  are  found  in  the  possession  of  Christiana 
de  Marisco,  one  of  his’  heirs.  Of  these  places,  Kilmacchoze  (?  recte  Kil- 
macchothe,  and  ?'  the  modern  Kilmashoge),  Knocflyn  (Knocklyon),  Tach- 
ony (Tagony)  have  been  identified  above.  Kilnenan,  later  Killeynen  and 
Killiney  is  Kilininny  near  Bohernabreena.  Balimochan  is  presumably 
Ballemochain,  one  of  the  churches  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III  to 
Archbishop  Laurence  O’Toole  in  1179.''’  Father  Myles  V.  Ronan  does  not 
identify  it;’®  but  Mr.  Patrick  J.  O’Reilly  argues  that  the  name  is  represented 
by  the  townland  of  Ballyogan,  in  the  parish  of  Tully.’®  In  1213  Walter  de 


Eepertorium  Viride,  p.  206. 

■^5  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.  469. 

’’e  Ihid.,  679. 

Alens’  Register,  p.  3,  no.  1 (47)  ; Crede  Milii,  no.  1. 
7S  J.R.S.A.I.,  1930,  p.  71. 

79  Ibid.,  1901,  p.  257. 
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Ridelesford  was  granted  a weekly  market  in  liis  vill  of  Bre,®°  and  in  the  same 
year  a licence  to  catch  hares  and  foxes  in  the  king’s  forest  in  Ireland.®^ 
Before  1213  Walter  de  Ridelesford  II  had  granted  to  Richard  de  Cogan 
certain  lands  in  his  barony  of  Bray.  The  grant  was  made  in  mari'iage  with 
Basilia  his  sister,  as  appears  from  certain  pleadings  (below).  Some  of  these 
lands  de  Cogan  gave  to  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  Dublin;  others  to  St.  Mary’s. 
He  confirmed  to  St.  Mary’s  the  boundaries  ( divisas ) in  his  land  of  Bali- 
bedan  (Ballybrew)  and  Glinculin  (Glencullen),  the  grange  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Mary’s,  ‘as  I have  heard  from  loyal  men,  English  and  Irish,  they  were 
of  old  in  the  time  of  the  Irish,’  namely  by  the  stream  which  is  called 
Glessibrokedi  as  the  same  descends  from  the  mountains  into  the  river  called 
Clodath  (the  Cookstown  river),  whatsoever  to  wit  is  below  the  stream 
Glessinebrokedi  and  the  aforesaid  grange;®®  and  an  agreement  was  accord- 
ingly made  between  him  and  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  in  1213.®®  About  the 
same  time  Richard  de  Gega  (:s?c.  i.e.,  Cogan)  for  the  souls  of  himself  and 
Basilida  his  wife,  granted  to  St.  Mary’s  his  right  and  claim  in  the  land  of 
the  monks  beyond  the  river  of  Clodath  towards  Glineri,'  and  40d.  from  his 
rents  in  Baliochelli.®‘  Baliochelli,  presumably  the  Balymackeli  of  other 
grants,  would  be  in  what  was  later  the  royal  manor  of  Okelli,  the  territory  of 
the  Ui  Ceallaigh  in  the  vale  of  Dublin.  Cogan’s  tenant  of  Balibedan  was 
Ralph  de  Guines,  who  confirmed  to  St.  Mary’s  the  boundaries  between  his 
land  of  Balibedan  and  Glinculin,  the  monks’  grange,  by  the  same  bounds.®® 
The  greater  part  of  these  lands,  hovvever,  de  Cogan  gave  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Abbey,  by  charters  which  may  be  dated  by  the  witnesses  as  c.  1215-1221. 
In  one  charter  he  granted  to  St.  Thomas’s  all  the  land  which  he  held  in 
the  honor  of  Bre,  and  the  following  vills : Balisenechil,  Fenebo,  Balimac- 
kelli,  Balibedan,  to  be  held  from  him  and  his  heirs  at  a yearly  rent  of  three 
marks  of  silver.  If  he  and  his  heirs  are  unable  to  warrant,  then  an  exchange 
is  to  be  made  of  lands  which  he  holds  in  the  honor  of  Trisselderemod  {i.e., 
he  held  other  lands  of  de  Ridelesford  in  the  honor  of  Castledermot).®®  The 
deed  can  be  dated  from  the  episcopal  and  other  witnesses  c.  1217.®''  Walter 
de  Ridelesford  confirmed  the  grant.®® 

Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.  no.  471. 

81  I hid.,  no.  478. 

82  Chart.  St.  Mary's,  i.  388. 

83  Ibid.,  ii,  15. 

81  Chart.  St.  Mary’s,  i.  387. 

83  Tbid.,  loc.  cit. 

88  What  lands  the  Cogans  hold  in  the  honor  of  Castledermot  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained ; but  a memory  of  their  possession  remained  in  the  place-name  Coganeslond  in  the 
manor  of  Kilkoa,  mentioned  in  a Memorandum  Roll  of  the  year  1373  (Mem.  Roll,  47  and 
48  Ed.  Ill,  m.  70  dorso,  formerly  in  P.R.O.,  Dublin,  quoted  in  Journal,  Kildare  Arch. 
Socy.,  vol.  8,  p.  466,  ‘ The  Barony  of  Okethy,’  by  Rev.  Matthew  Devitt,  S.J.,  who,  in  a 
note,  isays,  ‘ 1 cannot  locate  this  place.’ 

81  liegr.  St.  Thomas’s,  153,  155. 

88  Ibid.,  153. 
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As  in  many  other  cases  that  occur  in  this  period  there  seem  to  have 
been  conflicting  grants  made.  St.  Mary’s  has  been  mentioned  above.  And 
about  the  same  time,  or  a little  later,  de  Cogan  granted  to  Hamo  son 
of  Ralph  de  Gignes  the  third  part  of  Baliobedan,  to  wit  that  part  which 
Bleuinus  held,  in  exchange  for  half  of  Baliosenechil,  rendering  one  sore  hawk 
or  6d.  yearly.®®  The  witnesses  include  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  Eustachius 
de  Rupe  and  Sonanda  his  wife,  Basilidis  wife  of  the  grantor  Richard  de 
Cogan,  Hachet  de  Ridelesford,  Adam  de  Rupe,  William  de  Ridelesford,  and 
the  writer,  Roger,  Sir  Walter  de  Ridelesford’s  chaplain.  The  list  suggests 
that  Sonanda,  the  wife  of  Eustachius  de  Rupe  was,  like  de  Cogan’s  wife,  a 
sister  of  Walter  II.  William  de  Ridelesford  was  probably  another  younger 
brother.  A composition  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  abbeys  was 
reached,  by  which  St.  Mary’s  remitted  and  quitted  claim  to  St.  Thomas’s 
to  all  the  right  they  professed  to  have  in  the  lands  of  Baliobedan  on  the  one 
side  by  the  brook  called  Glassenebroken  as  it  descends  from  the  mountains 
and  falls  into  the  river  called  Clodath,  and  from  Clodach  on  the  south  side 
all  the  land  up  to  the  land  of  Walter  de  Lyvet.®° 

AValter  II  also  granted  to  St.  Mary’s  a burgage  in  Bre  which  ‘ is 
opposite  my  castle  beyond  the  river.’  The  witnesses  are  Haket  de  Rideles- 
ford, John  de  Cogan,  Philip  son  of  Ris  and  others  (named). The  date  is 
presumably  somewhat  later  than  c.  1215-21  that  of  Richard  de  Cogan’s  group 
of  charters,  perhaps  c.  1225,  since  John  de  Cogan,  his  son  and  heir,  is  a 
witness.®^ 

Subsequent  to  the  last  deed,  Walter  II  granted  to  St.  Thomas’s  a 
burgage  in  the  vill  of  Bre,  which  is  next  the  burgage  assigned  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Mary’s,  towards  the  sea;  and  also  12d.  yearly  from  the  burgage  which 
William  le  Francies,  with  the  grantor’s  wish  and  consent  gave  them  in  the 
grantor’s  vill  of  Trisseldermod.®®  The  witnesses  include  Eustacius  de  Rupe 
and  AVilliam  de  Ridelesford. 

Two  charters  from  Walter  II  occur  in  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  All 
Hallows,  Dublin,  and  are  the  only  ones  known  in  which  his  wife’s  name, 
Amicia,  occurs.  By  one  of  these  he  granted  to  All  Hallows,  with  the  consent 
of  Amicia  his  wife,  24  acres  of  land  of  his  tenement  of  Donenahcbroch 
(Donnybrook)  next  the  road  which  extends  from  Donenahcbroch  towards 
Dublin  up  to  the  land  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  next  the  east.  The  witnesses 
include  Richard  de  Cogan,  Eustachius  de  Rupe,  John  de  Cogan,  Haket  de 
Ridelesford,  Philip  son  of  Ris  and  Adam  de  Rupe.®*.  As  John  de  Cogan, 


Ite.gr.  St.  Thomas’s,  144. 

8®  Chm-t.  St.  Mary’s,  i.  389. 

91  Ibid.,  i.  29 

92  Geoffrey  de  Livet,  Clement  de  Bre  and  Hugh  de  Castlemartin  witness  this  aad 
previous  deeds  of  this  date 

Regr.  St.  Thomas’s,  170. 

94  Regr.  All  Hallows,  p.  67. 
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son  of  Richard,  is  a witness,  the  date  can  scarcely  be  before  c.  1225.  About 
the  same  time,  or  a little  later,  with  the  consent  of  Amicia  his  wife  and  of 
his  heirs,  he  gave  to  All  Hallows  39  acres  of  land  in  Donenahcbroch  which 
begin  at  the  water  of  the  Dodyr  (the  river  Dodder)  towards  Dublin  up  to 
the  king’s  road  on  this  side  of  the  river  towards  Donenahcbroch.  This  is  the 
land  later  known  as  the  Forty  Acres.®®  The  witnesses  are  Eustachius  de 
Eupe,  Haket  de  Ridelesford  (here  called  archdeacon  of  Dublin),  John 
Dermod  and  others  named.®®  This  is  apparently  the  only  occurrence  of 
Haket  de  Ridelesford  as  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  I believe  it  is  an  error 
in  transcription  of  the  original  charter,  the  name  of  the  real  archdeacon 
(probably  Geoffrey  de  Turville,  who  first  occurs  in  1227)  having  been  dropped 
out  (see  below).®’’  John  Dermod,  one  of  the  witnesses,  is  John  son  of  Dermot 
and  grandson  of  Donal  MacGillemocholmoc,  the  Irish  lord ' of  the  district 
before  the  de  Eidelesfords  acquired  it;  he  had  succeeded  his  father  by  1215.®-® 
Besides  the  de  Ridelesford  estate  in  Donnybrook,  other  lands  were  held 
there  by  Henry  de  Vernoil  and  William  Talbot.  They  were  two  of  the  three 
parceners  of  the  de  Meset  barony  of  Lun'e  in  Meath,'  and  the  estate  at 
Donnybrook  had  been  given  by  Walter  de  Lacy  to  Walter  Meset.®®  In  1222 
Henry  de  'Verneuil  being  in  England  in  the  king’s  service  during  the  war, 
lost  by  his  default  seisin  of  his  land  of  Duvenacbroc,  whereof  there  was  a 
plea  between  him  and  Walter  de  Ridelesford.  . The  justiciar  was  ordered  to 
see  that  Vernoil  was  not  a loser  by  his  default J®®  A later  mention  of  this 
estate  in  Donnybrook  is  seen  In  a Christ  Church  deed’^®’  by  which  Walter  de 
Ridelesford  granted  for  14  marks  to  Frambard  FitzBoydekyn  of  Tristelder- 
moth  a carucate  of  land  in  Donenabroc  near  the  highway  from  Dublin  to 
Thorncastle,  extending  from  the  Dother  bridge  along  the  highway  to  the 
grantor’s  meadow  called  Monemunegan,  and  on  the  other  side  according  to 
the  boundary  between  Henry  de  Vernoil  and  William  de  Taleboth,  any 
excess  in  quantity  to  be  deducted  therefrom  near  grantor’s  land  in  Cnocro 
(Thorncastle,  Booterstown).  The  estate  thus  granted  was  Simmonscourt;’®® 
and  the  witnesses  include  Sir  Eustace  and  Adam  de  Rupe,  Sir  Haket  de 
Ridelesford,  Philip  FitzEisius.  The  editor’s  date,  c.  1238,  is  perhaps  too 
late.  Later,  John  Frambald  bound  himself  to  convey  to  Richard  Olof,  citizen 
of  Dublin,  all  the  land  he  ought  to  inherit  in  Donenachbroke  of  the  gift  of 
Walter  de  Ridelesford  to  his  father  Frambald.®®®  Another  Donnybrook  deed 


Ball,  History  of  Co.  Dublin,  iv,  49. 

Rcgr.  All  Hallows,  p.  68. 

Lawlor,  Fasti  of  St.  Patrick's,  accepts  Haket  de  Ridelesford  as  archdeacon  on  the 
evidence  of  this  charter  alone. 
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may  be  mentioned  here,  one  by  which  Elena  de  Ridelesford,  formerly  the 
wife  of  Hugh  de  Aston,  itiade  a grant  in  the  town  of  Donenachbrok,  of  a 
messuage,  croft  and  2}  acres  of  landd°^  She  was,  perhaps,  a daughter  of 
Walter  I. 

In  1226  Walter  de  Ridelesford  was  granted,  until  the  king’s  coming  of 
age,  free  warren  in  his  manors  of  Bre  and  Kylka,  and  in  the  vale  of  Dublin. 
The  last  words,  ‘ vale  of  Dublin  ’ are  marked  ‘ cancelled  no  doubt  the 
validity  of  Strongbow’s  charter  concerning  the  de  Ridelesford  lands  there 
was  still  in  question.  At  the  same  date,  a further  grant  was  made  to  him  till 
the  king’s  age,  of  a fair  at  his  manor  of  Tristeldermot.^°®  In  1226  also  an 
arrangement  was  reached  concerning  the  disputed  lands,  when  the  king 
committed  during  pleasure  to  Walter  for  his  maintenance  in  the  king’s 
service  four  carucates  of  land  in  Kilmakech,  Kilnenien,  Tascony  and  Cnoc- 
flin.^°®  This  was  repeated  in  1228,.  when  ‘ notwithstanding  the  king’s 
mandate  to  the  justiciar  to  take  into  the  king’s  hand  all  the  king’s  demesne 
lands  in  Ireland,’  he  was  ordered  to  permit  Walter  de  Ridelesford  to  enjoy 
peaceably  four  carucates  of  land  in  Talkony,  Kylmakeche,  Kalleninigen  and 
Clonhliny,  which  the  king  committed  to  him  for  his  maintenance  until  further 
orders. On  the  Pipe  Boll  of  13  Hy.  Ill  (1228/9)  there  is  the  entry:  ‘ Vale 
of  Dublin.  Discharge.  3 marks,  40d.  to  Walter  de  Ridelesford  in  Kilyniene, 
£4  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Oculan,  and  2^  marks  in  Kilmachothe,  by  the 
king’s  writ,  during  pleasure. These  appear  to  be  the  rents  of  the  places 
so  granted  to  Walter  for  his  maintenance  while  in  the  king’s  service.  In  1228 
also  the  justiciar  was  ordered  to  grant  Walter  licence  to  divert  outside  his 
park  of  Garnenan,  a way  which  passes  through  the  middle.^®®  Garnenan  is 
the  Garnenath  of  Prince  John’s  confirmation  to  Walter  I (i.e.,  Garbthanach 
in  U1  Muiredaigh). 

In  a royal  grant  of  the  year  1229  to  the  Church  of  Dublin,  addressed 
to  Luke,  the  archbishop  elect,  concerning  the  disafforesting  of  certain  lands, 
the  woods,  towns  and  lands  to  be  disafforested  are  listed  as  ‘ Saufkeyvin, 
Ferthir  and  Coillac,  demesne  lands  of  the  archbishop  and  church  and  formerly 
demesne  of  the  see  of  Glindelac  and  of  Thomas,  late  called  abbot 
thereof,  as  the  said  lands  run  eastward  to  the  king’s  land  of  Obrun^^®  and 
Othec,^“  and  south  to  Wykingelou,  land  of  the  baron  of  Nas,  and  thence  tO' 
Arclou,  land  of  Theobald  the  butler,  and  thence  to  Gmail,  land  of  Philip 
son  of  Resus  which  is  of  the  demesne  of  Walter  de  Rydeleford,  and  thence 
on  the  west  to  the  land  of  Nas,  and  so  to  Rathmor,  land  of  Maurice  son 

Ibid.,  no.  501,  also  dated  by  the  editor,  c.  1258. 

105  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.  no.  1394. 

105  Cals.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.  no.  1396. 

107  Ibid.,  no.  1641. 

108  Pipe  Roll,  13  Hy.  Ill,  35th.  Report,  Dep.  Keeper. 

109  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.  no.  1641. 

110  Obrum  in  Cal.  Charter  Rolls. 

111  Othet  in  Cal.  Charter  Rolls. 
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of  Gerald,  and  so  on  the  north  to  the  king’s  land  of  Tachsagard  (Saggart) 
and  thence  to  Balach,^^^  land  of  Walter  de  Kideleford,  and  thence  to  Cranack 
(Cruagh),  land  of  Kichard  de  sancto  Michaele,  and  so  along  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  of  Senekil  (Shankill),  land  of  the  archbishop  of  DublinG^ 
Walter  de  Bidelesford’s  land  of  Balach,  Balaclic,  Balathac  or  Kalach- 
dryn  (?)  is  difficult  to  identify.  The  last  form  of  the  name  points,  perhaps, 
to  Killadreenan,  parish  of  Newcastle  Lower,  co.  Wicklow,  but  this  seems 
too  far  south  for  de  Bidelesford  lands. 

In  1230  the  justiciar  was  ordered  to  inquire  regarding  the  king’s 
uninhabited  cantreds:  what  part  received  into  the  king’s  hand,  what  part 
committed  to  others,  what  they  are  worth,  etc.  And  it  is  added  that  he 
determines  to  do  nothing  regarding  the  affairs  of  Walter  de  Bidelesford,  who 
offers  60  marks  to  have  the  king’s  confirmation  of  the  land  which  he  has  of 
the  gift  of  King  John.^^*  In  1234  the  justiciar  was  ordered  to  permit  Walter 
de  Bidelesford  to  hold  three  carucates  of  land  which  he  has  on  lease  from 
the  king  in  Theachkony,  Kilmacehe  and  Kilminen,  and  which  he  claims  by 
charter  of  King  Henry  II  and  confirmation  of  King  Johri.^^® 

In  1235  de  Bidelesford,  called  here  Walter  de  Bideford,  was  on  the 
king’s  side  in  the  Marshal’s  waB^®  and  then  occupied  the  vill  of 
Comyn  belonging  to  the  Marshal. It  was  restored  to  Earl  Gilbert 
Marshal. In  that  year  also  there  was  a general  muster  of  the  feudal  host 
under  Maurice  FitzGerald  to  obtain  once  more  the  submission  of  Connacht. 
Among  the  leaders  expressly  named  are  Walter  de  Bidelesford  and  Hugh  de 
Lacy  (who  married  as  his  second  wife  Emeline,  Walter  de  Bidelesford’s 
daughter  and  co-heiress). In  the  subinfeudation  of  Connacht  de  Bideles- 
ford obtained  in  1237  the  northern  part  of  the  barony  of  Clare,  co.  Galway, 
including  the  manors  of  Athmekin  or  Headford  and  Corrofin.^^®  In  1237  the 
justiciar  was  ordered  to  give  seisin  to  Geoffrey  de  Turville,  archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  of  the  king’s  wood  of  Garfloun  in  the  hands  of  Walter  de  Bidelesford, 
which  wood  belonged  to  the  forest  land  of  Obrun  (Uf  Briuin  Cualann)  held 
by  the  archdeacon  on  lease  from  the  king;  and  Walter  was  ordered  to  let 
Geoffrey  have  the  wood  and  hold  it  in  peace. 


Balaclic  in  Cal.  Charter  Rolls,  Balathac  in  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i.  no.  1769,  Kalach- 
dryn  in  Crede  Mihi. 

^13  Cdl.  Charter  Rolls,  vol.  1,  p.  107 ; Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  1,  nos.  1757,  1769 ; Crede 
Mihi,  p.  40 

114  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  1852. 
iifi  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2200. 
lie  Ibid,  no.  2253. 

Ill  Apparently  Comminstown,  where  Nicholas  do  Bidelesford  held  lands  c.  1300 
(below). 

118  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2255. 

118  Orpen,  Ireland  Under  the  Normans,  iii,  182. 

120  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

121  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2409. 
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The  last  mention  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford  II  is  on  October  18,  1237, 
when  the  justiciar  was  ordered  to  give  seisin  to  Henry  Wallensis  of  his  lands 
(of  which  he  tad  been  disseised  because  he  was  on  the  Earl  Marshal’s  side 
against  the  king)  which  were  detained  from  him  by  Walter  de  Eidelesford, 
notwithstanding  the  king’s  order  for  their  restitutiond^^  Walter  de  Eideles- 
ford seems  to  have  died  about  1240;^^®  there  is  some  reason  to  place  the 
date  of  his  death  more  closely  at  about  1238/9d®*  In  September,  1240,  the 
justiciar  was  ordered  to  take  into  the  king’s  hand  a moiety  of  the  manor 
which  belonged  to  Walter  de  Eidelesfordd^® 

He  had  two  daughters:  Emeline  who  married  (1)  as  his  second  wife, 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  (2)  Stephen  de  Longespde,  subsequently 
justiciar  of  Ireland,  son  of  William  Longespde  (illegitimate  son  of  Henry  II) 
and  his  wife  Ela,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Devereux,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury; and  Margaret  who  married  Eobert  de  Marisco,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  and  died  before  her  father,  leaving  a daughter  Christiana 
de  Marisco,  one  of  the  heirs  of  her  grandfather  Walter  de  Eidelesford.^^® 
Eobert  de  Marisco  was  dead  by  August,  1240;^^'^  and  on  his  and  Walter  de 
Eidelesford ’s  deaths  an  extent  was  made  of  a moiety  of  the  lands  which 
belonged  to  Walter  de  Eidelesford  in  the  vale  of  Dublin,  which  ought  to 
have  belonged  to  Eobert  de  Marie’  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the 
daughters  and  heirs  of  Walter  and  died  before  him.^®®  The  jurors  stated  the 
extent  and  value  of  these  lands  (but  not  their  denominations)  in  the  vale 
of  Dublin  for  which  Walter  de  Eidelesford  had  rendered  the  service  of  one 
knight;  found  that  Eobert  de  Marie’  held  no  land  of  the  king  in  the  vale 
of  Dublin;  and  that  Christiana,  Eobert’s  daughter,  was  his  next  heir  and 
almost  seven  years  of  age.^^®  This  extent  is  undated,  but  there  is  a reference 


Ibid,  no.  2418. 

123  See  my  paper  on  ‘ The  Family  of  Marisco,’  J.R.S.A.I.,  June,  1932,  p.  66. 

The  evidence  is  the  entries  in  the  Pipe  Polls.  On  that  of  16  Ed.  I (1287/8) 
Christiana  de  Marisco,  one  of  de  Ridelesford’s  heirs,  owes  £18  for  Philip  de  Rupella  in 
respect  of  9 services  for  a moiety  of  Bre,  as  in  Roll  anno  regni  12  (1285/4).  The  entry 
of  the  debt  is  carried  forward  to  the  Roll  of  30  Ed.  I (1301/2),  where  it  is  followed  by 
the  words  ‘ as  in  Kildare  Roll,  anno  regni  32’,  i.e.  32  Hy.  Ill  (1247/8).  The  service 
for  Bray  was  £4  yearly  for  the  two  knights’  fees  ; the  moiety  would  be  £2  yearly ; and 
the  9 services  musit  m^an  nine  yearly  payments  to  make  the  £18.  That  brings  the  date 
of  CJhristiana’s  liability  to  the  year  1238/9,  when  her  grandfather  Walter  de  Ridelesford 
may  be  supposed  to  have  died. 

125  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2498. 

126  ‘ xhe  Family  of  Marisco,’  pp.  64-67. 

121  ‘ The  Family  of  Marisco,’  loc.  cit. 

123  His  wife  was  Margaret  de  Ridelesford  (see  ‘ The  Family  of  Marisco, ’/oc.  cit.)^ 

129  Cal  Docs  Ireland,  i,  no.  2970. 
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under  date  June,  1244,  to  the  value  at  which  the  lands  of  Walter  de  Rideles- 
ford  and  Robert  de  Marisco  were  extended  (below),  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  above  extent  may  be  dated  in  the  earlj^  part  of  1244,  and  that 
Christiana  would  have  been  seven  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  i.e.,  that 
she  was  born  in  1237.  As  her  mother  died  before  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  and 
as  Walter  apparently  died  c.  1238,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  mother 
died  c.  1237  and  perhaps  at  Christiana’s  birth.  At  any  rate,  these  dates 
are  consistent.^®® 

(To  be  continued) 


Christiana  seems  to  have  had  a brother  Walter  de  Marisco  who  must  ha^'V  died 
in  infancy,  leaving  her  heiress  of  her  father  and  grandfather  (‘  The  Family  of  Marisco,’ 
loc.  cit.).  It  is  also  possible  that  Walter  de  Ridelesford  II  left  a son  Philip,  who  died 
without  issue  shortly  after  his  father.  The  evidence  for  this  is  the  Pipe  Roll  of  20  Ed.  I 
(1291/2)  wliich  under  co.  Kildare  has  the  entry  ‘Christiana  de  Mariscis,  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Philip  de  Ridelesford,  owes  20  marks  prest  made  to  her  father  in  the  Exchequer, 
London.’  There  is  certainly  one  error  here,  for  Chistiana’s  debt  as  an  heir  of  the  Rideles- 
fords  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  father  : the  debt  was  Walter  de  Ridelesford’s, 
and  that  is  expressly  stated  in  a record  of  the  year  1248  (below).  And  the  reference  to 
Philip  de  Ridelesford  is  also  possibly  an  error.  For  an  earlier  Pipe  Roll,  that  of  46  Hy. 
Ill  (1261/2;  cf.  also  that  of  12  Ed.  I)  has  ‘ Christiana  de  Mariscis,  one  of  the  heirs 
of  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  owes  20  marks  for  a prest  made  to  her  father  {recte,  ‘ grand- 
father ’)  at  the  Exchequer,  London.’  There  may  in  fact  have  been  confusion  in  the  later 
Pipe  Roll  with  Philip  de  Ridelesford  who  succeeded  Haket  de  Ridelesford  in  Kineagh 
(below).  On  the  whole,  this  is  more  likely,  and  it  is  probable  that  Walter  II  left  no  son. 
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SOME  ILLUSTEATED  NOTES  FEOM  KEEEY. 

By  Angus  Graham,  M.A.,  E.S.A.,  F.S.A.Scot. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  make  generally  available  some  photo- 
graphs, taken  in  1950,  of  some  ancient  Irish  buildings  of  which  the 
existing  published  illustrations  leave  something  to  be  desired,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  attention  to  certain  features  of  the  structures  in 
question  which  seem  to  have  escaped  notice. 

The  cloghauns  of  the  Barony  of  Corkaguiney,  in  the  Dingle  Peninsula, 
must  surely  rank  among  the  archaeological  wonders  of  Ireland,  whether  on 
account  of  their  great  numbers  and  dense  local  concentration,  the  unfamili- 
arity of  their  appearance,  or  the  peculiar  skill  shown  in  the  “ bee-hive 
method  of  their  construction.  Their  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  absence  of 
any  probable  theory  to  explain  their  date  or  purpose — on  the  one  hand  their 
resemblance  to  the  cells  of  the  island  monasteries  has  suggested  an  origin 
as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Saints;  while  on  the  other  some  evidence  exists^ 
that  similar  structures  were  being  built  in  the  district  until  yesterday,  and 
that  some  of  these  recent  examples  are  still  in  use  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  farm.  The  cloghauns,  together  with  the  forts  of  the  same  region, 
were  described  and  discussed  by  Macalister  in  1898;^  and  as  his  paper 
supersedes  the  earlier  accounts, and  does  not  seem  itself  to  have  been 
followed  up  by  significant  modern  research,  it  must  still  serve  as  a starting- 
point.  The  remarks  that  follow  on  Cathair  Conor,  Cathair  na  Mairtineach 
and  the  Lios  of  Kilvickadownig  are,  accordingly,  all  based  on  Macalister’s 
descriptions  and  plans,  and  the  dimensions  given  are  his. 

Cathair  Conor  is  described  by  Macalister^  as  a stone  fort  irregularly  oval 
on  plan  and  measuring  some  60  feet  by  80  feet  within  a wall  about  8 feet 
6 inches  thick.  On  his  plan  (redrawn  as  Eig.  1)  the  wall  is  shown  as  varying 
considerably  in  thickness,  but  this  can  well  be  understood  as  the  faces  are 
masked  in  many  places  by  fallen  debris,  or  by  field-stones  piled  up  by 
farmers  in  clearing  the  adjoining  ground.  Plate  XVII  shows  a specimen 
of  the  original  outer  face  at  a point,  on  the  southern  arc,  where  it  has  not 
been  obscured  in  this  way;  the  large  size  of  the  stones  and  the  roughness  of 
the  masonry  contrast  strongly  with  such  structures  as  Staigue  Fort  {e.g., 
Plates  XXII,  XXIII)  or  the  Grianan  of  Ailech,  or  with  good  Iron  Age  work  in 


1 J.R.S.A.I.,  Ixxv  (1945),  pp.  210-2. 

2 T.R.I.A.,  vol.  xxxi  (1898),  pp.  209  ff.,  where  a bibliography  is  given. 

3 Macalister  (ibid.)  mentions,  as  a general  description  of  the  region,  Du  Noyer’s  paper 
in  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xv  (1856),  pp.  1 if.,  an  abstract  of  which  was  reprinted  in  1897  in 
J.R.S.A.I.,  ser.  v,  vol.  vii,  pp.  300  ff.,  and  as  another  “worthy  contribution”  that  of  Sir 
T.  N.  Deane  in  P.R.I.A.,  ser.  iii,  vol.  iii,  pp.  100  ff. 

T.R.I.A.,  xxxi  (1898),  pp.  244-7;  pi.  XXI,  fig.  2 (plan);  pi.  XXIII,  figs,  ii  and  v 
(illustrations). 
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Scotland.  Plate  XVII  shows  the  two  cloghauns  which  are  virtually  com- 
plete and  one  incomplete  one  of  which  considerable  remains  survive.  On  the 
right  is  the  one  marked  a on  Macalister’s  plan;  it  is  irregularly  pear-shaped, 
measures  internally  14  feet  5 inches  by  8 feet,  and  before  its  floor  was  raised 
had  headroom  of  more  than  7 feet.  This  cloghaun  is  still  intact,  and  its 


Fig.  1. — Cathair  Conor. 


roof  is  formed  of  six  large  lintels.  An  individual  view  from  the  south-south- 
east (PI.  XVIII)  shows  that  the  doorway,  which  is  3 feet  wide  at  ground-level 
and  was  4 feet  high  in  1898,  has  since  been  much  lowered  by  the  blocking 
of  its  upper  part.®  In  the  centre  of  the  view  is  cloghaun  t>,  greatly  damaged; 
a circular  building  16  feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  with  an  entrance  estimated 
by  Macalister  as  being  2 feet  wide  and  also  possessing  a small  aumbry.  On 
the  left  appears  cloghaun  c,  intact  except  for  the  loss  of  the  top  of  its  dome: 
it  is  subrectangular  on  plan  and  measures  about  10  feet  by  8 feet  internally 
and  stands  10  feet  in  height.  An  individual  view  of  it  is  given  in  Plate  XIX. 

Counting  these  and  other  more  fragmentary  remains,  Macalister  con- 
cluded that  there  were  originally  eleven  cloghauns  in  Cathair  Conor, 
occupying  nearly  its  whole  internal  area,  and  he  ends  his  description  as 
follows; — “ These  [cloghauns]  on  an  average  would  supply  accommodation 
for  four  persons  without  overcrowding,  so  that  we  may  deduce  a population 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  for  this  fortress  at  any  given  time.”  This  idea,  that 
the  cloghauns  were  contemporary  with  the  fort’s  original  phase,  reappears 
very  clearly  in  his  account  of  Cathair  na  Mairtineach  (infra)  and  also  in  the 
discussion  that  forms  the  latter  part  of  his  paper.®  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, however,  Macalister  overlooked  some  clear  structural  evidence.  The 
southern  arc  of  the  wall  of  Cathair  Conor  contains  what  he  calls  a 
‘‘  souterrain,”  27  feet  long  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide,  which  puzzled  him  by 


r*  Macalister  shows  this  doorway  open  to  its  full  height  [ibid.,  pi.  XXIII,  fig.  v). 

6 See,  in  particular,  oj).  cit.,  pp.  309  f.  But  ho  states  elsewhere  (ibid.,  p.  334),  of  the 
Corkaguincy  settlement  as  a whole,  that  the  cloghaun  period  probably  extended  “from  a 
little  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ....  down  to  a comparatively  recent  date 
in  the  middle  ages.” 


Plate  XVII.] 
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Gathair  Conor;  outer  face  of  fort  wall. 


Plate  XVIII.] 


(kithair  C'nnor;  Clocjhavn  n from  the  soiith-ftniifh-eanf. 


Plate  XIX.] 


Cathair  Conor;  ClogJiaun  c from  the  east. 


Plate  XX.] 


[Pacing  p.  141 


Catliaiv  Conor;  Cloghaun  c from  the  south-east  showing  its 
position  above  the  level  of  the  ruined  ■wall-top. 


Cathair  na  Mairtineach;  original  fort  entrance  now  adapted  as 
entrance  to  cloghaun  f. 
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its  ai^parent  lack  of  an  ■entrance.'^  Had  he  recognised  it  for  what  it  is 
— namely  the  kind  of  mural  chamber,  in  this  case  passage-like  in  form,  that 
is  found  quite  commonly  in  western  Scottish  duns  as  well,  of  course,  as  in 
the  brochs,  and  is  reasonably  well-known  in  Ireland® — he  would  have  seen 
that  the  entrance  would  be  likely  to  occur  where  cloghaun  c now  stands, 
or  somewhere  just  east  of  it  in  the  debris  of  cloghaun  j;  an  entrance  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  north-west  of  cloghaun  b,  as  shown  by  Du  Noyer,  being 
ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  the  oversailing  courses  of  the  chamber’s  western 
end  can  be  seen,  through  a hole  in  its  roof,  south  or  south-east  of  cloghaun 
b.  In  other  words,  it  is  clear  that  either  cloghaun  c or  j,  and  much  more 
probably  the  former,  blocks  the  entry  to  the  passage,  and  must  consequently 
have  been  built  after  the  disuse  of  the  passage  and,  presumably,  the  ruin 
of  the  wall.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  cloghaun  c stands  up  above  the 
present  top  of  the  wall,  reduced  as  it  is  (Plate  XX),  also  strongly  suggests 
the  same  conclusion.  The  cloghauns  at  Cathair  Conor  thus  seem  not  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  enclosing  wall,  but  to  have  been  built  as 
secondary  structures — and  perhaps  at  more  than  one  period — within  an 
earlier  fort. 

The  same  lesson,  of  the  secondary  character  of  cloghauns  to  the  enclosure 
in  which  they  stand,  is  enforced  at  Cathair  na  Mairtineach.®  This  work  is 


Fig.  2. — Cathair  na  Mairtineach. 

another  stone  fort,  generally  resembling  Cathair  Conor.  On  plan  (Fig.  2) 
it  must  originally  have  approached  the  circular,  though  somewhat  flattened 
on  the  south;  but  it  now  lacks  a segment  on  the  north  which  has  been 

The  lintels  of  the  passage  now  form  the  upper  surface  of  the  ruined  wall  as  shown  in 
Fig  6,  and  the  interior,  which  is  largely  filled  up  with  debris,  can  be  seen  and  measured 
through  a hole. 

® There  seem  to  haw  been  others  in  this  very  structure,  though  Du  Noyer’s  plan  is 
unreliable  and  the  evidence  has  now  become  obscured.  It  is  clear  from  Macalister’s  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  “souterrains”  (op.  cit.^  pp.  286  f.)  that  he  had  not  at  this  time 
recognised  the  difference  between  mural  and  underground  chambers. 

9 T.R.I.A.,  vol.  xxxi  (1898),  pp.  247-50;  pi.  XXI,  fig.  iv  (plan);  pi.  XXIII,  fig.  iv. 
(illustration).  On  p.  249  the  structures  shown  in  the  illustration  are  wrongly  identified, 
“right”  and  “left”  being  transposed. 
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walled  off  in  modern  times  and  destroyed  by  cultivation.  It  measures  about 
86  feet  by  80  feet  within  a wall  about  10  feet  thick/®  and  contains  four 
cloghauns  of  which  three  are-  still  perfect  while  the  fourth  has  only  lost  its 
•roof.  Clear  evidence  exists  that  at  least  two  of  these  are  secondary.  In  the 
first  place,  careful  examination  of  the  interior  of  cloghaun  / shows  that  it 
has  appropriated  the  original  entrance  to  the  fort,  complete  with  its  door- 
checks  and  bar-hole,  being  itself  formed  as  a kind  of  bulge  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  wall.  The  outside  of  the  entrance  (Plate  XX)  has  also  been 
narrowed  by  some  secondary  building  on  its  northern  or  right-hand  side. 
The  present  fort-entrance  is  modern,  as  its  bizarre  plan  would  suggest,  and 
has  been  broken  through  the  wall  immediately  beside  the  original  one,  now 
blocked  by  the  cloghaun.  Macalister  noted  a straight  joint  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  cloghaun;  hut  he  failed  to  recognise  this  as  the 
junction  of  the  south  wall  of  the  cloghaun  with  the  inner  face  of  a pre-existing 
fort-wall,  and  thus  missed  the  fact  that  the  cloghaun  must  have  been  built 
after  the  fort  had  gone  out  of  use  as  such  and  the  function  of  its  entrance 
■had  lapsed. 

The  second  piece  of  evidence  is  provided  by  cloghaun  g (see  Plate 
XXI).  This  building  stands  in  the  south-western  sector  of  the  fort;  Macalister 
shows  it  as  being  somewhat  pear-shaped  on  plan,  measuring  about  9 feet  by 
6 feet  and  6 feet  6 inches  in  height,  and  having  an  entrance  passage  5 feet 
long.  The  inner  face  of  the  fort  wall  is  obscured  by  debris  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  cloghaun;  but  its  outer  face  is  clearly  visible  and,  if  it  is  assumed 
to  be  of  the  same  thickness  here  as  at  the  entrance,  where  it  is  measurable 
in  cloghaun  / (supra)  namely  10  feet,  the  inner  face  must  be  within  2 feet 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  cloghaun.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  wall  of  the  fort  could  have  been  reduced  to  its  present  state  while 
a contemporary  cloghaun  was  left  intact  in  such  close  proximity  to  it;  and 
in  fact  the  appearances  are  the  cloghaun  has  been  partly  founded  on  debris 
fallen  from  the  wall  since  this  became  a ruin.  It  would  thus  provide  an 
analogy  with  cloghaun  c at  Cathair  Conor  (Plate  XX),  as  described  above. 
No  further  analogy  with  Cathair  Conor  could,  however,  be  based  on 
Macalister ’s  “souterrain,  ” represented  by  him  as  occurring  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  on  the  fort’s  eastern  arc,  as  the  true  position  of  this  part  of  the 
wall  has  been  obscured  by  the  spreading  of  wall-debris  inwards,  as  well  as 
by  what  seems  to  be  secondary  thickening  effected  on  the  outer  face;  and  it 
is  consequently  uncertain  whether  this  feature — part  of  the, interior  of  which 
can  be  seen  through  a hole  in  its  roof — is  really  a mural  passage  or  a sub- 
terranean chamber  within  the  enclosure. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  conclusion,  that  the  cloghauns  in  these 
two  forts — without  prejudice  to  other  sites — are  later  than  the  enclosures 
around  them,  they  are  still  of  very  great  interest  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  perpetuate  and  illustrate  primitive  methods  of  arranging  and  construct- 


]\Iacalister’s  corresponding  “diameter”  of  108  feet  is  evidently  an  overall  dimension. 


Plate  XXI.] 
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the  east. 


Cathair  na  Mairtineach ; entrance  (laterally  foreshortened)  and 
entrance  passage  of  cloghaun  g,  from  the  south-east. 


Plate  XXII.] 
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Staiguc  Fort  from,  the  south-east. 


Staiguc  Fort  from  the  east. 
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ing  a settlement.  Thus,  for  example,  the  group  of  -buildings  lettered  b at 
Cathair  na  Mairtineach  would  bear  a most  puzzling  appearance  if  no  more 
could  be  seen  of  them — as  so  commonly  happens — than  vague  traces 
of  foundations;  but  in  the  light  of  the  comparatively  substantial  surviving 
remains,  parts  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Plate  XXI,  the  whole  picture 
becomes  a great  deal  less  improbable.  The  intact  cloghaun  on  the  north- 
west— a sub-oval  structure  measuring  14  feet  by  8 feet  and  up  to  12  feet 
high — is  shown  opening  into  an  approximately  circular  area,  presumably 
once  another  chamber  but  now  ruined.  This  measures  about  22  feet  in 
diameter,  and  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  screened  off  by  a curving 
partition.  The  passage  leading  from  this  large  chamber  to  the  entrance 
that  serves  the  whole  group  is  seen,  filled  with  brambles,  in  the  left-hand 
lower  corner  of  the  picture.  The  remains  of  the  third  component,  also  ruined, 
which  is  more  or  less  oblong  and  measures  18  feet  by  7 feet  6 inches,  are 
outside  the  picture  to  the  left.  Similar  examples  of  what  seem  to  be  most 
primitive  arrangements  are  to  be  seen  at  many  of  the  other  sites  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  not  least  in  the  fine  group  of  “ bee-hives  ” at  Caher- 
dorgan,  near  Kilmalkedar,  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula. 

Before  leaving  the  Corkaguiney  monuments,  I should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  lios  of  Kilviekadownig.  This  is  a circular  earthwork  with  a 
single  rampart  and  external  ditch,  measuring  about  104  feet  in  internal 
diameter,  or  160  feet  over  all,  and  having  a plain  entrance  some  30  feet  wide. 
The  ditch,  which  is  partly  rock-cut,  is  exceptionally  sharp  in  its  profile  and 
free  from  debris,  and  the  top  of  the  rampart  was  estimated  to  stand  at  least 
15  feet  above  the  ditch-bottom  at  its  highest  point. Macalister  describes 
the  place  as  a “ magnificent  fortress,”  but  its  great  interest  to  a visitor 
from  Britain  lies  in  its  close  resemblance  to  a long  series  of  ‘‘  forts 
occurring  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Its  position  on  cultivated  land  rather 
than  in  a true  ” hill-fort  ” situation,  the  extra  deepening  of  the  ditch  and 
corresponding  raising  of  the  rampart  on  the  uphill  sector,  the  position  of  the 
entrance  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  circuit  and  its  considerable  width,  and  the 
combination  of  a low-lying  area  just  inside  the  entrance  with  a higher 
occupation-shelf  behind  bearing  traces  of  hut-foundations — all  these  features 
correspond  in  a remarkable  way  with  those  of  a type  of  work  well  known  in 
the  Border  counties  and  particularly  common  in  Eskdale,  for  which  an 
analogy  with  the  Irish  raths  has  already  been  suggested.  Whatever  the 
resemblance  may  imply,  the  existence  of  so  similar  a work  at  so  distant  a 
spot,  where  moreover  it  is  associated  in  the  main  with  constructions  in  dry- 
stone  masonry  of  completely  different  character,  suggests  that  a very  great 
deal  has  still  to  be  learned  about  the  antecedents  of  the  Scottish  examples 
of  this  type. 


Macalister,  who  publishes  a small  plan  of  this  work  with  a section  of  the  ditch  and 
bank  {op.  cit.,  p.  218),  shows  this  dimension  as  19  feet. 
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lu  conclusion,  it  seems  worth  while  to  publish  some  fresh  photographs 
of  the  great  fort  at  Staigue,  to  supplement  the  old  autotype  illustrations  in 
Lord  Dunraven’s  not  easily  accessible  account  of  this  buildingd^ 

Staigue  Fort  (Plates  XXII-XXVI)  stands  in  a position  which  is  partially 
defensive  by  nature,  as  it  is  within  the  forks  of  two  small  streams  which 
join  up  just  to  the  south  of  it;  but  the  situation  is  far  from  being  that  of 
any  kind  of  “ hill-fort,”  as  it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a wide,  hanging  valley 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  ground  is  even  now  under  cultivation — though 
‘‘  marginal  ” in  quality.  The  site  is  just  under  500  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  a mile  and  a half.  The  building,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a ditch  (Plate  XXIII)  up  to  26  feet  wide  by  6 feet  deep,i3  is 
almost  circular  on  plan,  measuring  89  feet  by  88  feet  within  a wall  which 
varies  in  thickness,  as  a result  of  batter  on  both  faces,  from  13  feet  6 inches 
at  the  base  to  7 feet  at  the  top.  The  greatest  surviving  height  is  18  feet, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  original  maximum;  Lady  Chatterton’s 
account^^  suggests  that  the  wall-head  was  finished  flat,  without  a parapet. 
The  masonry  is  of  excellent  quality,  as  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  Plates 
XXIV -XXV,  the  larger  stones  being  carefully  secured  by  pinning;  the  curve 
of  the  outer  face  seems  to  be  perfectly  regular,  unlike  that  of  the  Grianan 
of  Ailech,  which  shows  about  twenty  very  slightly  flattened  ‘‘  facets  ” joined 
together  by  curving  arcs.  The  singular  straight  joints  that  run  more  or 
less  vertically  up  the  wall  were  mentioned  by  Lord  Dunraven,  who  also 
records  them  as  occumng  at  Dun  Conchobhair  in  Aran.^®  The  accepted 
explanation,  that  they  mark  divisions  between  the  work  of  separate  gangs, 
seems  intrinsically  probable,  but  the  two  shown  in  the  Plate  XXIII  are  close 
enough  together  to  suggest  that  a gap  was  left  here  during  the  course  of  the 
work  to  allow  materials  to  be  brought  into  the  interior  in  carts.  Vehicles  could 
not,  of  course,  have  passed  along  the  entrance  passage,  as  this  narrows  to 
a breadth  of  only  3 feet  10  inches  at  the  checks,  6 feet  from  the  outer  face. 
The  outside  of  the  entrance,  measuring  6 feet  2 inches  in  height  by  5 feet 
2 inches  and  4 feet  3 inches  in  breadth  at  bottom  and  top  respectively,  with 
its  upper  relieving-lintel,i®  is  shown  in  Plate  XXIV;  and  the  inside,  of 
which  the  corresponding  dimensions  are  5 feet  6 inches,  5 feet  2 inches  and 


12  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture.,  vol.  i,  pp.  24  f.  and  plates  XII  to  XV.  The 
descriptions  by  General  Vallancey  {Account  of  the  Ancient  Stone  Theatre,  1812),  F.  C. 
Bland  {T.R.I.A.,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  17  ff.)  and  T.  J.  Westropp  {.T .li.S.A.I .,  5th  series,  vol.  vii 
(1897),  pp.  316-8),  have  no  photographic  illustrations. 

12  Most  of  the  dimensions  here  given  have  been  taken  from  Westropp’s  account,  and 
the  remainder  from  those  of  Dunraven  and  Bland,  all  as  quoted  in  the  preceding  note. 

1'^  Rambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland  durincj  the  year  1838,  i,  p.  297. 

15  Oq).  cit.,  pp.  7 and  24,  and  plates  IV  and  XIII. 

18  Lord  Dunraven  illustrates  a double  lintel  in  a cell  on  Sceilig  Mhichil  {oy.  cit.,  pi. 
XIX),  and  a Scottish  parallel  can  be  seen  at  the  East  Broch  of  Burray,  in  Orkney 
(R.C.A.M.,  Inventory  of  Orkney,  No.  862).  A desire  to  strengthen  the  entrance-lintel  no 
doubt  underlies  the  use,  in  some  brochs,  of  massive  stones  of  triangular  elevation.  On 
these  see  R.S.A.S.,  vol.  Ixxxi  (1946-47),  p.  55. 
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Staigiie  Fort;  outer  face  on  the  loest,  showing  joints  in 
masonry. 


Plate  XX TV.] 


Btaiijue  Fort;  outside  of  entrance. 


Plate  XXV.] 


Staigue  Fort;  inside  of  entrance. 


Plate  XXVI.] 


[Facing  p. 


Staigtie  Fort;  iidenial  stairs. 


Sfaigiie  Fort;  a single  hag  n[  the  internal  .stairs  n-iih.  joints  in 
wall  and  entrance  to  mural  cell. 
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4 feet  9 inches,  in  Plate  XXV.  The  most  singular  feature  of  the  place,  the 
flights  of  internal  steps  that  cross  one  :another  X-wise,  and  divide  up  the 
whole  inner  face  of  the  wall  into  ten  “ bays,”  is  illustrated  in  Plate  XXVI, 
the  'top  view  showing,  foreshortened,  the  whole  of  two  ‘‘  bays  ” and  the  lower 
one  bay  in  elevation.  The  steps  measure  about  1 foot  4 inches  in  height  by 
1 foot  3 inches  in  depth  and  width.  Plate  XXVI  likewise  shows  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  mural  cells;  these  contrast  with  the  galleries  at  the  Grianan 
of  Ailech  as  they  are  small,  measuring  12  feet  by  4 feet  8 inches  and  7 feet 
10  inches  by  5 feet  respectively.  Both  'are  7 feet  8 inches  high. 

I desire  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  S.  T.  Calder, 
A.R.I.A.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  in  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations. 
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MAKING  WOODEN  SIEVES. 

By  A.  T.  Lucas,  Member. 

BEFOEE  the  general  introduction  of  the  modern  type  of  sieve  or  riddle 
laced  with  wire,  sieves  of  several  other  kinds  were  used  in  rural  Ireland 
for  the  winnowing  and  cleaning  of  grain  and  other  purposes.  One 
type  consisted  of  a circular  hoop  of  wood,  perhaps  45  cm.  in  diameter  and 
6 cm.  deep,  over  one  side  of  which  a piece  of  cleaned  sheepskin  was 
stretched  drumwise,  its  margin  being  brought  up  the  outside  face  of  the 
hoop,  over  its  top  edge,  down  the  inside  face  and  its  edge  securely  tucked 
in  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  hoop.  The  taut  skin  was  then  punctured 
with  a hot  metal  point  in  a series  of  holes  of  suitable  size  at  appropriate 
distances  apart.  These  holes  are  usually  arranged  in  concentric  circles 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  and  average  3 mm.  in  diameter  and 
10  mm.  apart.  Such  sieves  were  put  to  a wide  variety  of  uses  but  their 
commonest  function  was  the  cleaning  of  grain.  The  need  for  such  a riddle 
■will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  realised  that  on  the  poorer  Irish 
holdings  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  barns  and  outhouses  were  infrequent 
and  threshing  with  the  flail  was  very  often  performed  on  the  hard  surface 
of  the  roads. ^ This  meant  that  a considerable  amount  of  heavy  dirt  and 
grit  would  be  mixed  with  the  threshed  grain  which  could  not  be  removed 
from  it  by  the  method  of  winnowing  then  in  use  which  is  described  later. 
To  get  rid  of  these  impurities  the  grain  was  riddled  in  a sheepskin  sieve. 
Such  sieves  have  been  extinct  over  most  of  the  country  for  many  years 
although  in  September  1950,  I obtained  one  for  the  National  Museum  in 
Derryconnor,  near  Gortahork,  Co.  Donegal,  which  was  up  till  then  in  use. 

A second  type  of  sieve  consisted  of  a wooden  hoop,  of  about  the  same 
size  as  that  in  the  sheepskin  one,  laced  on  one  side  with  thin  strips  of  wood 
instead  of  the  wire  used  in  present-day  examples.  These  were  made  with 
meshes  of  various  sizes  to  answer  the  different  purposes  for  which  they 
were  used.  One  kind  was  a winnowing  sieve  laced  with  strips  1 cm.,  and 
over,  in  width  and  with  a mesh  measuring  about  2 cm.  by  3 cm.  In  a 
strong  draught  between  two  open  doors  in  an  outhouse,  or  in  the  open  air 
on  a windy  day,  the  mixed  grain  and  chaff  of  the  flail-threshed  corn  was 
filled  into  it  and  ishaken  through  it,  the  wind  blowing  the  lighter  chaff  to 
one  side,  while  the  heavier  grain  fell  straight  on  to  a sheet  spread  on  the 
ground  to  receive  it.  Pieces  of  straw  mixed  with  the  grain  were  largely 
retained  in  the  sieve  itself.  The  grain  on  the  windward  side  of  the  winnowed 
heap  would  naturally  be  the  cleanest.  That  on  the  leeward  side  might  still 
contain  an  admixture  of  weed-seeds  and  some  chaff  and  might  need  a second 


^ Sco,  for  example,  Edward  Wakefield.  An  Account  of  Jrclcund  Statistical  and  Political. 
London,  1812.  Vol.  I,  p.  364-5.  Rev.  Horatio  Townsend.  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Cork.  Dublin,  1810.  p.  214. 
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Wooden.  Barn  Riddle. 


[National  Museum 


Plate  XXYIII] 
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Oat  rkhlle  (had'  vieiu). 


Barley  riddle  (back  view). 


Dalian  or  Blind  sieve  (front  view) 


Meal  sieve  (front  view). 


I’holos.] 


Winnowing  Sieve,  ('rooecnananta , Co.  J)oncgal. 

[National  Museum. 
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winnowing  or  to  be  shaken  through  a fine  sieve  to  be  cleared  of  its  impurities. 
These  sieves  are  quite  extinct  now  but  are  still  remembered  in  many  of  the 
more  isolated  parts  of  the  country  and  two  specimens  were  acquired  for  the 
National  Museum  in  1950,  one  from  Groveenananta,  in  the  Cruacha  district 
of  Co.  Donegal,  and  one,  unfortunately  imperfect,  from  Gluckawn,  near 
Arigna,  Co.  Leitrim.  The  Leitrim  specimen  is  49  cm.  in  diameter  and  7.5 
cm.  deep  with  a mesh  averaging  15  x 18  mm.  formed  by  lacing  strips 
10  mm.  wide  and  is  fashioned  in  a way  exactly  similar  to  the  sieves  from 
Co.  Dublin  to  be  described  below.  The  Donegal  sieve,  however,  is  con- 
structed by  an  entirely  different  technique.  As  the  details  of  its  construction 
will  be  more  readily  understood  after  a study  of  the  Co.  Dublin  sieve-making 
a description  of  it  is  postponed  until,  it  has  been  dealt  with.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing  these  two  and  the  barn  riddle  from  Co.  Dublin,  which  will 
be  described  presently,  are  the  only  winnowing  sieves  in  the  national 
collections. 

Another  type  of  wooden  .sieve  in  common  use  had  a very  fine  mesh  and 
was  used  for  sieving  coarse-ground  wheaten  meal  to  obtain  a finer  flour. 
One  of  the  last  specimens  still  in  use  must  be  that  shown  me  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Browne  at  his  home  at  Big  Barn,  Ballycogley,  Co.  Wexford  in  1948. 
Exclusive  of  the  meal  sieve  from  Co.  Dublin,  described  below,  the-  National 
Museum  possesses  three  specimens  of  this  kind,  all  made  by  the  same 
technique  as  the  Dublin  one  and  all  from  the  Tuam  district  of  Co.  Galway. 
Prior  to  1948  two  of  these  Tuam  examples  were  the  only  specimens  of 
wooden  sieves  in  the  museum. 

In  1946,  however,  Mr.  William  Monks,  then  Joint  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  drew  the  attention  of  the  museum 
authorities  to  the  fact  that  there  was  still  living  in  North  Co.  Dublin,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  masters  of  the  craft  of  making  these  sieves.  He  is  Mr. 
John  Hamilton  of  Kitchens  town,  Naul,  who  learned  the  trade  about  fifty 
years  ago  from  an  itinerant  sieve  maker  who'  visited  the  district  periodically, 
stayed  for  a fortnight  or  so,  made  all  the  sieves  which  he  could  sell  locally 
and  then  moved  on  to  another  place.  For  many  years,  in  his  spare  time, 
Mr.  Hamilton  made  sieves  which  he  sold  to  shops  in  Balbriggan,  but  the 
demand  for  them  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing  and  he  has  now  given  up 
the  work. 

In  June,  1948,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kevin  Danaher  of  the  Irish  Folk- 
lore Commission,  I visted  Mr.  Hamilton  who  gave  a demonstration  of  the 
whole  process  of  making  the  sieves,  which  was  filmed  by  Mr.  Danaher.  A 
complete  record,  pictorial  and  descriptive,  was  made  and-  a full  range  of 
items,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  articles,  was  secured  for  the 
museum,  where  it  is  registered  under  the  numbers  F 1948:  105-123. 

Mr.  Hamilton  makes  five  different  kinds  of  sieves: — 

Barn  Riddle.  (Plate  XXVII).  This  is  a winnowing  sieve,  similar  in 
design  and  purpose  to  those  from  Donegal  and  Leitrim  already  mentioned, 
and,  to  quote  the  maker,  “was  used  to  clean  the  mots  out  of  corn  which  had 
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been  threshed  with  a flail.”  Mots^  is  a local  dialect  word  for  short  pieces 
of  straw.  The  specimen  obtained  for  the  museum  is  53  cm.  in  diameter, 
8 cm.  deep,  with  lacing  strips  16-20  mm.  wide  spaced  25-32  mm.  apart. 

Oat  Riddle.  (Plate  XXVIII,  1).  In  this  the  lacing  strips  are  spaced 
close  enough  to  retain  an  average  grain  of  oats  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  it  was  used  ‘‘to  get  a nice  sample  of  oats  for  sale.”  The  origin 
of  this  sieve  probably  dates  from  the  time  when  oats  first  became  important 
as  a cash  crop  and  it  was  found  profitable,  before  offering  it  for  sale,  to  rid 
it  of  stunted  grains,  weed  seeds  and  dirt.  The  museum  specimen  is  50  cm. 
in  diameter,  7 cm.  deep,  with  lacing  strips  5-6  mm.  wide,  spaced  to  form  a 
rectangular  mesh  about  6 mm.  by  9 mm. 

Barley  Riddle.  (Plate  XXVIII,  2).  This  was  used  for  riddling  barley  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  oat  riddle.  The  museum  specimen  is  44  cm.  in 
diameter,  10.5  cm.  deep,  with  lacing  strips  6-7  mm.  wide,  spaced  to  form 
a rectangular  mesh  about  10  mm.  by  5 mm. 

Meal  Sieve.  (PI.  XXVIII,  3).  The  use  of  this  has  already  been  explained. 
The  museum  specimen  is  53  cm.  in  diameter,  8.3  cm.  deep,  with  lacing 
strips  5 mm.  wide,  spaced  to  form  a mesh  3 mm.  square. 

Dalian  or  Blind  Sieve.  (PI.  XXVIII,  4).  In  shape  and  construction  this 
resembles  the  other  four  types  except  in  that  the  lacing  strips  are  very  wide 
and  have  their  edges  in  contact  so  that  there  are  no  spaces  between  them; 
hence  the  name  dalldn,  from  the  Irish  dall,  meaning  blind.  It  could  not, 
of  course,  be  used  as  a sieve  but  had  many  other  functions,  e.g.,  for  lifting 
grain  in  or  out  of  sacks  and  bins,  for  measuring  oat  feed  for  horses,  and  for 
carrying  grain  to  fowl  and  domestic  animals.  It  could  also  have  been 
used  for  winnowing  flail-threshed  com  by  holding  it,  full  of  the  mixed  grain 
and  chaff,  at  arms’  length  above  the  head  on  a windy  day  and  allowing  the 
contents  to  spill  slowly  out  on  to  a sheet  spread  on  the  ground.  The  grain 
would  fall  directly  on  to  the  sheet  but  the  chaff  would  be  blown  clear  of  it. 
Winnowing  after  this  fashion  was  usually  performed  with  a bodhrdii.  an 
article  exactly  like  the  skin  sieves  described  earlier,  but  unpierced.  I know 
of  no  other  specimen  of  a dalldn  from  anywhere  else  in  the  country  and 
Hamilton’s  one  remains  unique  in  the  museum  collection  of  Irish  Folk  Life 
material.  It  is  51  cm.  in  diameter,  7 cm.  deep,  with  lacing  strips  15-22  mm. 
wide.  Although  technically  not  a sieve  it  will  be  dealt  with  here,  since  it 
is  made  by  exactly  the  same  methods  as  the  other  types. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Hamilton 
material,  in  addition  to  the  dalldn,  neither  the  oat  nor  barley  riddle  was 
known  by  museum  specimens  from  anywhere  in  Ireland  so  that  a total  of 
three  new  types  has  been  added  to  the  collection. 

All  these  five  types  of  sieve  really  differ  from  each  other  in  two  essentials 
only:  the  width  and  spacing  of  the  lacing  strips.  In  one  other  respect, 
however,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  to'  the  method  of 

2 Bp.aloideas,  Tml.  XVTI.  Patrick  C.  O’Neill  : A North-County  Dublin  Glossary,  p.  276. 
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weaviug  the  strips.  In  the  barn,  oat  and  barley  riddles  the  strips  are 
woven  over  and  under  each  other  alternately.  (Fig.  1,  p.  149).  In  the 
meal  sieve  and  dallan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strips  are  woven  in  twill, 

i.e.,  each  weft  strip  passes  alternately  over  and  under  two  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  warp  strips.  The  next  weft  strip  follows  this  procedure 
but  in  reverse  and  at  the  remove  of  one  warp  strip,  the  result  of  which  is 
to  produce  a diagonal  herring-bone  pattern.  (Fig.  2). 

Preparation  of  the  Materials. 

Each  sieve  consists  of  the  following  parts  (Fig.  3,  p.  149)  all  of  which 
except  No.  3 are  made  of  ash. 

1.  The  Rim.  This  is  a thin  rectangular  piece  of  wood,  7-10  cm.  wide 
and  5-6  mm.  thick,  bent  into  a circle,  the  ends  overlapping  for  a distance 
of  10-12  cm.  and  fastened  to  each  other  by  a row  of  tacks  close  to  each  end. 

2.  The  Anchoring  Band,  a length  of  ash  of  rectangular  section,  c. 
5 mm.  wide  and  3 mm.  thick,  which  encircles  the  rim  on  the  outside 
and  round  which  the  ends  of  the  lacing  strips  are  doubled  to  hold  them  in 
place. 

3.  The  Briar  Band,  which  encircles  the  rim  just  above  its  bottom  edge 
and  under  which  the  ends  of  the  lacing  strips  are  gripped  in  position.  This 
need  not  necessarily  be  made  of  briar  but  as  this  is  the  material  used  in  all 
the  Hamilton  sieves  the  name  is  retained  here. 

4.  The  Lacing  Strips:  the  thin  flexible  strips  of  wood  of  which  the  mesh 
is  formed. 

Making  the  Rims. 

A suitable  length  of  clean  straight  ash,  from  15-25  cm.  in  diameter,  is 
quartered  longitudinally  with  an  axe.  Each  quarter  is  then  subdivided 
longitudinally  with  the  axe  into  sectors  approximating  to  the  thickness  of 
the  rim.  Each  piece  is  then  dressed  with  the  axe  till  it  is  as  thin  and  clean 
as  it  can  be  made  with  that  tool.  It  receives  its  final  dressing  with  the 
drawknife.  To  hold  the  length  of  wood  steady  while  it  is  being  dressed  a 
ladder  is  placed  leaning  closely  against  a wall.  At  about  the  level  of  the 
operator’s  chest  a piece  of  wood  is  nailed  across  the  ladder  parallel  to  one 
of  the  rungs  and  a couple  of  centimetres  above  it.  The  length  of  ash  to  be 
dressed  is  inserted  into  the  space  between  this  crosspiece  and  the  rung  and 
its  end  jammed  against  the  wall.  The  downward  pressure  of  the  drawknife 
on  the  protruding  paxT  of  the  length  of  wood  is  usually  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  be  held  firmly  between  the  rung  and  the  cross-piece  but,  if  necessai'y, 
tho  operator  can  steady  it  further  by  pressing  his  chest  against  the  protruding 
end.  When  the  upper  side  of  the  protruding  portion  has  been  made  suffici- 
ently smooth  the  piece  is  removed  from  the  ladder,  turned  upside  down  and 
the  dressing  continued  on  the  other  face.  This  completed,  the  wood  is  again 
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(removed,  its  position  reversed  and  the  undressed  end  treated  in  a similar 
fashion. 

When  finished  the  wood  is  from  7-10  cm.  wide  and  about  5 mm.  thick, 
the  ends  being  somewhat  thinner.  It  is  now  carefully  bent  into  a circle  so 
that  the  ends  overlap  for  a distance  of  10-12  cm.,  the  overlaps  being  fastened 
together  by  two  rows  of  iron  tacks,  one  row  near  each  end,  and  the  points 
clenched  where  they  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  timber.  The  necessity 
for  clean  straight  wood  is  apparent  for  if  there  is  any  curl  in  the  grain  due 
to  the  presence  of  knots  the  rim  will  kink  at  these  points  and  cannot  be 
formed  into  a true  circle. 


The  Anchoring  Band. 

This  is  not  specially  made  as  any  of  the  thicker  pieces  split  off  in  the 
making  of  the  lacing  strips  will  serve  the  purpose. 


The  Briar  Band. 

It  is  made  either  of  ash  or  “ buckie  briar”,  i.e.,  wild  rose.  A length 
of  briar  of  suitable  thickness  is  cut  in  a hedge,  peeled  and  split  in  halves 
longitudinally,  providing  material  for  two  bands  of  semicircular  section  and 
from  1-1.5  cm.  in  diameter. 


The  Lacing  Strips. 

The  maker’s  name  for  these  is  twigs.  They  are  made  from  one  of  the 
longitudinal  sectors  cut  from  the  tree.  The  thickness  of  the  sector  chosen 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  width  of  the  strips  required.  If  the  strips  are 
intended  for  an  oat  riddle  the  sector  will  be  about  7 mm.  thick;  if  for  a 
dalldn  or  a barn  riddle  it  will  be  about  22  mm.  thick.  Since  the  end  of  the 
sector  represents  the  distance  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the 
original  length  of  ash  its  side  view  presents  a vertical  section  of  the  annual 
growth  rings  of  the  wood  which  appear  as  a series  of  bands  separated  by 
lines  of  darker  coloured  timber.  The  thinner  the  annual  growth  rings  the 
thinner  will  these  bands  be  and,  since  these  bands  will  form  the  lacing 
strips,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  as  thin  as  possible  and  the 
original  piece  of  timber  is  selected  with  that  in  view. 

For  convenience  in  working  this  piece  of  timber  is  then  cleft  longi- 
tudinally along  the  plane  of  a band  into  halves  or  thirds.  Grasping  the  end 
of  one  of  these  pieces  in  his  left  hand  the  operator  places  it  edgewise  on  a 
flat  stone  and  proceeds  to  beat  it  along  its  whole  length  with  a heavy 
hammer,  his  aim  being  to  crush  the  bands  together.  When  one  edge  has 
been  thoroughly  hammered  he  turns  it  downwards  on  the  stone  and  treats 
the  other  edge  in  a similar  manner.  This  done,  he  takes  it  in  both  hands 
and  bends  it  backwards  and  forwards  a few  times.  As  a result  of  this  the 
bands  detach  themselves  from  each  other,  especially  at  the  points  where 
the  angles  of  the  bends  have  come  and  by  opening  them  a little  with  the 
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point  of  a knife  it  is  possible  to  tear  band  after  band  from  the  length  of 
wood  by  merely  pulling  them  with  the  fingers. 

The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  timber  itself.  The 
bands  in  the  wood  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  spring  and  summer  wood. 
The  former  are  composed  of  large-pored  elements  with  a coarse  spongy 
texture;  the  texture  of  the  latter  is  compact.  The  hammering  breaks  down 
the  spongy  layers,  allowing  the  denser  layers  which  they  separate  to  come 
easily  apart. 

When  a supply  of  rough  strips  has  been  prepared  by  this  method  it 
remains  to  clean  and  smooth  them  by  removing  the  rust,  as  Hamilton  terms 
the  remains  of  the  spongy  layers  which  adheres  to  the  faces  of  the  strips. 
The  presence  of  the  rust,  he  holds,  would  impair  the  flexibility  of  the  strips 
and  make  them  brittle  as  well.  To  remove  it  he  uses  a knife  made  out  of 
the  blade  of  an  old  open  razor.  He  seats  himself  with  a fold  of 
sacking  across  one  knee,  holds  a strip  down  on  the  sacking  with  one  hand, 
places  the  edge  of  the  knife  transversely  across  it  with  the  other  and  draws 
the  strip  smartly  under  the  knife  thus  shaving  off  the  rust  and  smoothing 
the  strip.  The  other  side  of  the  strip  is  cleaned  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  strips  have  been  cleaned  there  follows  the  task  of  rounding 
one  face  of  those  intended  for  oat,  barley  or  meal  sieves,  for  it  is  an 
unexpected  refinement  in  the  manufacture  of  these  sieves  that  the  upper 
faces  of  the  lacing  strips  are  curved  so  that  the  material  being  sieved  tends 
to  be  thrown  towards  the  openings,  while  there  is  also  less  likelihood  of  the 
strips  becoming  fouled  by  dirt  sticking  to  them.  To  effect  this  another 
knife,  also  made  from  an  old  razor,  is  used.  At  intervals  along  its  edge  is  a 
number  of  shallow  cuiwed  gaps  of  widths  corresponding  to  those  of  the  strips 
to  be  treated.  The  edges  of  these  gaps  have  been  sharpened  and  the  strip 
is  placed  under  one  of  them,  the  knife  being  held  on  the  thigh  as  in  the 
last  operation.  While  the  knife  is  kept  pressed  down  well  with  one  hand 
the  strip  is  drawn  under  it  with  the  other,  the  sharp  edge  of  the  gap  acting 
as  a tiny  moulding  plane  to  curve  the  strip  by  “ taking  off  the  arris”  as 
Hamilton  expresses  it. 

Assembling  the  Sieve. 

Rim,  bands  and  lacing  strips  having  been  prepared  everything  is  now 
ready  for  assembling  the  sieve. 

Sewing  on  the  Briar  Band. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  assembling.  At  inten'als  of  about  10  cm. 
and  at  a distance  of  1.5  cm.  from  the  lower  edge  a series  of  small  square 
boles  is  made  all  around  the  rim.  The  sewing  material  is  thin  strips  of  ash 
similar  to  those  used  for  lacing  the  sieve  but  finer  and  these  are  soaked  in 
water  for  a few  minutes  before  use  to  make  them  more  flexible  and  less  liable 
to  crack.  'Ihe  briar  band  is  held,  flat  side  inwards,  against  the  rim  below 
one  of  the  boles.  The  end  of  the  sewing  strip  is  pushed  up  between  the 
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band  and  the  rim  to  about  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole.  The 
other  end  of  the  strip  is  pushed  through  the  hole,  pulled  tight,  brought  down 
under  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim,  up  round  the  briar  band  and  through  the 
hole  again.  This  is  repeated  so  that  two  thicknesses  of  the  strip  bind  the 
band  to  the  rim.  (Fig.  4,  p.  149).  When  the  free  end  of  the  strip  is  pushed 
through  the  hole  for  the  third  time  it  is  pushed  under  the  double  thickness 
of  itself  no-w  appearing  on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  pulled  tight  and  the  super- 
fluous length  cut  off  with  a sloping  cut  so  that  a tail  about  3 cm.  long 
remains  lying  flat  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  rim.  This  process  is 
repeated  at  every  hole  until  the  last  one  is  reached.  Here  the  ends  of  the 
band  are  thinned  down  to  make  a neat  overlap  which  is  secured  to  the  rim 
by  the  final  stitch. 


Lacing  the  Sieve. 

The  rim  is  now  ready  for  lacing,  the  strips  for  which  have  been  soaked 
in  water  to  increase  their  flexibility.  The  first  strips  put  in  are  two  across 
the  diameter,  running  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  By  adjusting  the 
tension  on  these  minor  irregularities  in  the  curvature  of  the  rim  can  be 
corrected  at  this  stage.  The  strips  are  laced  by  the  following  method.  The 
maker,  seated  and  holding  the  sieve  on  his  knees,  inserts  the  point  of  a 
knife  betwisen  the  rim  and  the  briar  band  to  hold  them  apart.  Into  this 
opening  he  pushes  from  below  the  end  of  a strip  up  between  the  band  and 
the  rim  until  about  20  or  30  cm.  of  the  strip  appear  above  the  former.  He 
next  takes  the  length  of  ash  which  ds  to  form  the  anchoring  band  and  places 
it  lying  against  the  rim  immediately  above  the  briar  band  and  with  the  lacing 
strip  between  it  and  the  rim.  He  then  takes  the  protruding  end  of  the  lacing- 
strip,  bends  it  down,  doubling  it  around  the  anchoring  band,  and  pushes  it 
between  the  briar  band  and  the  rim,  cutting  or  breaking  it  off  flush  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  former  where  it  emerges  from  beneath  it.  (Figure  4.) 
The  other  end  of  the  lacing  strip  is  fixed  in  position  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rim  in  a similar  way. 

Having  put  in  the  two  ce-ntral  strips  he  proceeds  to  add  others  on  each 
side  of  them  at  appropriate  distances  apart,  keeping  the  number  running  in 
one  direction  more  or  less  equal  to  that  running  at  right  angles  to  it  all  the 
time.  Each  weft  strip  is  woven  alternately  under  and  over  each  one  or  each 
two'  of  the  warp  strips  according  as  the  sieve  is  to  have  plain  or  twill  weave. 
As  he  approaches  the  sides  of  the  sieve  the  strips  naturally  become  shorter 
but  the  tension  on  those  already  in  position  increases  with  every  fresh  strip 
inserted  so  that  the  final  strips  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  towards  which  the 
weaving  systematically  proceeds,  require  considerable  force  to  pull  them  into 
position.  One  of  the  finer  points  of  judgment  called  for  in  the  craft  is  to 
allow  just  sufficient  slackness  in  the^  first  strips  inserted  as  will  be  counter- 
acted later  by  the  slight  but  cumulative  series  of  curvatures  made  in  the 
strips  already  in  place  by  the  insertion  of  new  ones.  When  properly  laced 
the  finished  sieve  is  quite  tight  and  rigid. 
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This  completes  the  account  of  John  Hamilton’s  method  of  making  these 
sieves  and,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  Irish  sieves  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  are  made  hy  this  technique.  The  exceptions  are  those  from 
Croveenananta  {Cruach  mhin  an  fheannta)  and  Derryconnor  {Doire 
Ghonaill),  which  have  been  previously  mentioned.  The  latter  is  now  a skin 
sieve  but  an  examination  of  its  rim  shows  that  it  originally  belonged  to  a 
sieve  identical  in  construction  with  the  former  specimen.  The  technique  by 
which  the  Croveenananta  one  is  made  is  at  once  so  laborious  and  so  ingenious 
that,  apart  from  its  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  museum,  it  well 
merits  a description. 

It  is  a winnowing  sieve  about  56  cm.  in  diameter.  The  ritn  is  7.5  cm. 
deep  and  1 cm.  thick.  The  lacing  strips  number  31  across  one  diameter  and 
32  across  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  thkt.  They  are  woven  under  and 
over  each  other  alternately  to  form  a mesh  averaging  10  mm.  by  8 mm. 
To  secure  the  ends  of  the  strips  a row  of  funnel-shaped  holes  7 mm.  in 
greatest  diameter  and  2 cm.  apart  are  bored,  funnel  facing  outwards,  at  a 
distance  of  1.5  cm.  above  the  bottom  edge  of  the  rimi  The  ends  of  the 
strips  are  brought  under  the  edge  of  the  rim,  folded  longitudinally  to  reduce 
their  width  and  passed  through  the  holes.  (Fig.  5,  i,  2).  It  is  to  be  noted 
however,  that  only  those  strips  which  appear  from  beneath  the  rim  directly 
below  the  holes  run  straight  to  the  nearest  holes.  Those  strips  which  come 
out  from  below  the  rim  between  two  holes  are  carried  right  or  left,  not  to 
the  nearest  hole  but  to  one  perhaps  five  spaces  away,  and  are  woven  under 
and  over  those  strips  already  in  position  which  lie  in  their  path.  The  lower 
part  of  the  outside  of  the  rim  thus  presents  a band  of  criss-crossing  strips 
but  there  is  no  mathematical  regularity  about  it  and  two  strips  often  enter 
the  same  hole. 

On  the  inside  of  the  rim  these  strips  emerge  from  the  minute  orifices  of 
the  funnel-shaped  holes,  in  some  cases  a single  strip  appearing  from  each 
hole,  in  other  cases  two  strips,  and  the  problem  of  anchoring  them  is  solved 
thus  (Fig.  5,  3,  4).  The  strips  of  each  six  adjacent  holes  are  taken  and 
above  the  half-way  point  between  the  two  centre  ones  a further  funnel- 
shaped  hole  is  bored  in  the  rim.  The  funnel  this  time  appears  on  the  inside 
of  the  rim,  about  half  way  up  it,  and  is  7 mm.  in  greatest  diameter.  Of 
the  six  strips,  or  pairs  of  strips,  to  be  anchored  those  from  the  two  outer 
holes  on  each  side  are  taken,  drawn  together,  and  lapped  over  each  other 
]ust  below  the  central  hole.  With  these  held  firmly  against  the  rim  the  two 
centre  strips  are  brought  up  across  them  and  passed  through  the  hole.  The 
strips  from  the  four  outer  holes  are  now  gripped  beneath  those  from  the  two 
centre  ones  and  the  latter  are  finally  secured  in  the  hole  by  a conical  jjeg 
driven  into  it  on  top  of  them.  The  ends  of  the  peg  are  cut  off  flush  witli  the. 
inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  rim  and  the  superfluous  ends  of  the  overlapping 
strips  trimmed,  leaving  only  sufficient  projection  to  ensure  that  they  cannot 
work  loose 
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Only  a small  number  of  these  wooden  sieves  appear  tO'  have  survived  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Welsh  Folk  Museum,  St.  Fagan’s  Castle,  has  five 
specimens,  none  of  which  is  a winnowing  sieve  of  the  Irish  type  as  in 
jnesh  they  all  approach  the  dimensions  of  a meal  sieve.  In  other  measure- 
ments they  closely  resemble  our  Irish  examples  and  at  least  one  of  therri 
has  its  lacing  strips  anchored  in  a manner  very  similar  to  that  described  in 
tbe  one  from  Croveenananta. 

None  are  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland' 
but  Dr.  I.  F.  Grant,  in  her  museum  at  Kingussie^  has  a crudely  made 
specimen  which,  to  judge  by  its  dimensions,  might  have  been  a winnowing 
sieve. 

Wooden  sieves  appear  to  have  been  formerly  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
but  the  only  one  which  has  so  far  been  recovered  is  made  of  split  cane 
which,  of  course,  puts  it  in  a different  category  from  those  we  have  been' 
concerned  with.  This  particular  one  was  used  to  freshen  up  feather  beds 
in  which  the  feathers  had  gone  “ lumpy  ” after  long  use. 
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FISHING  SCENES  FEOM  lEISH  TOPOGEAPHICAL  PEINTS. 

By  Arthur  E.  J.  Went,  Member. 

The  National  Library  Dublin,  has  a fine  collection  of  Irish  topographical 
prints  and  in  .1943,  Miss  E.  M.  Elmes  published  a catalogue  which  gives 
details  not  only  of  this  collection  but  also  of  a select  list  of  books 
containing  such  prints.  Some  time  ago  I commenced  to  examine  both  the 
prints  and  books  and  I was  surprised  to  find  a wealth  of  material  relating 
to  Irish  fishing,  in  which  I am  especially  interested. 

Some  of  the  angling  scenes  are  obviously  forced,  a figure  of  an  angler 
being  added  to  give  a sense  of  completeness  to  the  picture  as  it  were.  This 
is  well  shown  in  an  aquatint  of  Sarah  Bridge,  now  known  as  Island  Bridge, 
in  Dublin,  by  J.  J.  Barrelet  and  published  in  1793  by  J.  M.  Barrelet.  The 
figure  of  an  angler  with  rod  and  landing  net  certainly  adds  to  the  picture 
but  it  is  of  little  value  as  evidence  of  angling  in  the  district.  Similarly,  an 
angler  with  a rod  embarking  on  a boat  in  a fine  aquatint  of  Blackrock 
Castle  near  Cork  in  T.  S.  Eobert’s  Twelve  engravings  in  agucHtint  of  views 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  adds  Httle  to  the  fishing  interest  of  the  picture. 

All  the  angling  scenes  are  not,  however,  devoid  of  interest  as  a few 
examples  will  show  quite  readily.  A fine  etching  of  the  old  Custom  House 
at  Essex  Quay  in  Dublin,  drawn  by  J.  Tudor  and  published  in  1763,  shows 
anglers  fishing  the  Liffey  (PI.  XXIX).  One  gains  the  impression  that 
fishing  from  the  embankment  wall  of  the  Liffey  in  Dublin  must  have  been 
profitable  in  by-gone  days  as  the  scene  has  been  produced  on  numerous 
occasions  from  1753  onwards.  Two  fine  coloured  aquatints  by  T.  Walmesley 
of  the  Eoughty  and  Sheen  Bridges,  in  Co.  Kerry,  published  in  1800,  show 
anglers  fishing  in  places  below  the  bridges  where  an  intelligent  angler  might 
fish  to-day.  Similarly,  a small  print  from  a drawing  by  George  Petrie  of 
Dalkey  Island,  near  Dublin  in  Thomas  Cromwell’s  Excursions  through  Ireland 
published  in  1820  depicts  a scene  which  many  of  us  have  witnessed  on 
numerous  occasions.  Dalkey  Island  and  Sound  is  to-day  a favourite  sea 
fishing  venue  for  many  Dublin  sea  anglers  and  this  little  print  shows  a boat 
carrying  a group  of  anglers  with  their  rods  out  of  the  harbour.  (PI.  XXX). 

A fine  chromolithograph  by  Newmair  and  Co.  of  London,  of  Gougane 
Barra,  Co.  Cork,  published  in  the  period  1850-70,  depicts  an  angler  fishing 
the  famous  lake.  Thomas  Creswick  in  his  book  Picturesque  scenerg  in 
Ireland,  published  in  1873,  also  has  a number  of  interesting  angling  scenes, 
particularly  those  of  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe  and  Castleconnell  and  of  the 
Eask  at  Donegal.  The  Castleconnell  scene  depicts  the  famous  rapids  of 
the  Shannon  where,  before  the  hydroelectric  scheme  had  affected  adversely 
the  salmon  stocks  of  the  Shannon,  thousands  of  fine  salmon  met  their  end, 
Hei’e  an  angler  is  depicted  with  a rod,  probably  one  of  the  world  famous 
“ Castleconnell  ” rods  made  by  the  Enrights,  who  resided  at  Castleconnell 
and  provided  tackle  to  anglers  for  very  many  years. 
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Dallcey  Sound  and.  Island  showing  anglers  embarking.  (From 
Thomas  Cromwell’ s Excursions  Through  Ireland,  1820). 


Shaen’s  Castle,  Lough  Neagh,  showing  netting  operations  in 
progress.  {From  Paul  Sandby's  The  Virtuosi’s  Museum,  1778- 
1781). 
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One  would,  of  course,  expect  angling  scenes  “ with  a point  ” to  be 
incorporated  in  the  angling  literature.  The  angling  excursions  of  Gregory 
Greendrake,  Dublin,  1832,  has  a pleasant  frontispiece  showing  an  angler  on 
Lough  Dan  in  Co.  Wicklow,  and  Sergeant  Belton  The  Angler  in  Ireland, 
London,  1834,  has  a picture  by  S.  Lover  as  a frontispiece  to  volume  1. 
showing  an  angler  at  the  top  of  a fall  “ killing  ” a salmon.  Whether  anyone 
could  kill  a salmon  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  doubted.  A third 
angling  book  The  -Sportsman  in  Ireland,  by  A Cosmopolite,  London,  1840, 
has  a pleasant  picture  of  an  angler  fishing  near  Beaufort  Bridge,  Co.  Kerry. 

We  may  now  pass  to  other  methods  of  fishing  depicted  in  Irish  prints. 
Charles  Smith  in  his  famous  book  The  Antient  and  Present  State  of  the 
County  and  City  of  Waterford,  Dublin  1746,  has  a pleasant  print  of  Lismore 
on  the  River  Blackwater,  which  shows  in  the  distance  the  ancient  salmon 
weir  on  that  river,  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Paul  Sandby  in  The  VirUiosi's  Museum,  consisting  of  108  plates  bound 
in  two  volumes  published  in  London  in  1778-81,  has  a fine  line  engraving 
(Plate  86)  of  netting  operations  near  Shaen’s  Castle  on  Lough  Neagh. 
(P.  XXX).  Lough  Neagh  is  the  home  of  the  pollan  or  freshwater  herring 
for  which  there  is  and  always  was  a commercial  net  fishing.  Sandby’s 
engraving  probably  depicts  the  pollan  fishing.  Up  to  the  year  1830,  there 
was  also  a form  of  char  in  this  lake.  In  another  engraving  (pi.  102)  a man 
coming  from  the  sea  shore  holds  in  one  hand  a spear  and  in  the  other  a 
bunch  of  fish. 

An  excellent  aquatint,  by  J.  Fisher,  published  in  1780,  by  A.  Robertson, 
of  the  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  shows  two  crews  of  netsmen  at  work,  one  crew 
completing  a haul  and  the  second  crew  preparing  the  net  for  the  next  haul 
(PI.  XXXI).  On  the  southern  wall  an  angler  is  watching  operations,  as 
no  doubt  many  others  did  in  those  days  when  salmon  wei'e  fished  there 
by  this  method. 

The  Compleat  Irish  Traveller  published  in  London  in  1788,  has  a print 
of  Lismore  with  its  salmon  weir,  a similar  print  being  found  in  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Ryland’s  book  The  History,  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
and  City  of  Waterford,  London  1824. 

Rev.  William  Hamilton,  B.D.,  published  in  Dublin,  in  1790,  Letters 
concerning  the  northern  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  opposite  page 
105  is  an  illustration  of  Carrick-a-rede,  an  isolated  rock  off  the  coast  of 
Antrim  (PI.  XXXI) . Here  an  important  salmon  fishing  was  and  still  is 
operated.  Hamilton  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the  fishing  and  of 
the  mode  of  constructing  the  bridge  across  the  chasm  which  is  well  worth 
reading.  This  is  not  the  only  illustration  of  Carrick-a-rede  and  another 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

A print  of  Bullock  Harbour,  Co.  Dublin,  of  particular  interest  to  me, 
is  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Copper  Plate  Magazine  published  in 
London  in  the  years  1792-1802.  The  Harbour  and  the  historic  Castle  are 
shown,  with  fishing  boats  and  nets  in  the  foreground. 
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Roberts,  whose  engravings  published  in  1795-9  have  been  mentioned 
already,  has  three  other  prints  of  fishing  topics.  The  first  depicts  Lismore 
Castle  on  the  Cork  Blackwater  with  salmon  nets  drying  on  the  bank  above 
the  bridge,  the  entrance  to  Waterford  Harbour,  the  subject  of  the  second 
print,  shows  a man  tending  his  nets  and  finally  a picture  of  Lower  Glanmire, 
then  a small  fishing  village,  near  Cork,  shows  nets  drying  on  the  shore. 

A coloured  aquatint  of  Avondale  in  Co.  Wicklow  by  Walmsley,  published 
in  1800,  shows  netting  in  operation.  Avondale  House  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  The  river  in  its  lower  reaches  has  been  poisoned 
for  many  years  by  the  mines  at  Avoca  and  only  an  occasional  salmon  now 
runs  up  stream  during  a flood.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  salmon 
at  Avondale  in  the  year  1800. 

Ten  years  later  an  etching  by  Richard  Sass  was  published  showing 
Bray  Head,  with  fishing  vessels  with  nets  over  the  side.  Thomas  Cromwell 
in  his  Excursions^  through  Ireland,  London,  1820,  has,  in  addition  to  the 
angling  scene  mentioned  earlier,  an  engraving  of  the  North  Gate,  Athlone 
with  nets  drying  on  the  river  side.  Fishing  for  salmon  and  eels  was  carried 
on  here  for  many  years  and  the  nets  depicted  may  actually  have  been  salmon 
or  eel  nets.  A second  print  in  the  same  work  is  of  the  Quay  at  Skerries,  Co. 
Dublin,  with  the  local  fishing  fleet. 

Salmon  netting  has  been  carried  on  in  the  estuary  of  the  River  Lee 
for  many  centuries  and  in  1824  a vignette  by  F.  Calvert  was  published 
having  this  as  its  subject.  Carrickfergus  on  Belfast  Lough  with  fishing 
boats  and  lobster  pots  is  the  subject  of  a rather  fine  print  in  J.  N.  Brewer’s 
The  beauties  of  Ireland  (vol.  11,  London,  1826).  Picturesque  Views  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland  published  by  R.  O’C.  Newenham  (London  1830)  has 
another  print  of  Athlone  showing  “ De  Ginkles  Gate  ” with  nets  drying  on 
the  river  bank.  (See  Went;  “ Eel  Fishing  at  Athlone.  Past  and  Present.” 
■J.  R.  S.  A.  I.  (Vol.  LXXX,  PI.  XVII,  1)). 

The  hauling  of  nets  near  Garrakennedy  Castle  on  the  Shannon  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  vignettes  in  Paul  Gaud’s  Select  Views  of  Lough  Derg 
and  the  River  Shannon,  London,  1831.  The  same  year  in  Dublin  delineated 
netting  at  Sarah  Bridge,  Dublin,  presumably  for  salmon,  was  shown  in 
operation  (PI.  XXXI).  Salmon  fishing  on  part  of  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
River  Liffey  was  granted  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  by  King  John  and  the 
netting  in  question  could  only  have  been  carried  on  by  one  of  the  lessees 
of  the  Corporation,  most  likely  Richard  Worthington,  who  had  the  fishing 
in  1831. 

Two  years  later,  in  1833,  G.  N.  Wright  published  Ireland  illustrated 
with  original  drawings  by  G.  Petrie,  R.H.A.,  W.  H.  Bartlett  and  T.  M. 
Baynes.  Of  particular  interest  are  drawings  of  Carrick-a-rede  with  its 
bridge  and  salmon  nets,  and  the  Coleraine  salmon  leap  with  anglers  fishing 
alongside  the  famous  Cutts,  where  the  salmon  traps  are  situated. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  all  available  prints  is  a lithograph  of  Carrick- 
fergus from  the  Scotch  Quarter  showing  fishing  boats,  lobster  pots  and  nets 


Plate  XXXI.] 
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Aquatint  by  J . Fisher,  published  in  17S0  by  A.  Robertson,  showing 
Poolbeg  Lighthouse  ivith  netting  crews  at  ivork. 


Carrick-a-rede,  Co.  Antrim,  showing  a draft  net  being  hauled  on  to 
this  islet  (from  Rev.  W.  Hamilton’s  Letters  concerning  the  northern 
coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim. 


Netting  at 


delineated. 


From  Dublin 
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CarricJcfergus  (from  A.  NicIiolVs  Twelve  di’awings  from  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  1835  ?). 


Plate  XXXIIL] 


A man  putting  gratings  into  the  " l-iUiiig  hatch  ” of  Lismore 
salmon  fishing  lueir. 
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Salmon  nets  at  Bundorragha,  from  Ireland,  its  Scenery, 
Character,  etc.,  1841-3. 


NettviKj  at  the  head  of  Kiltanj  Harbour.  (From  the  Scenery 
and  y\nfciquities  of  Irelaiui . W.  IT.  Barllett,  1842). 
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•in  A.  Nicholl’s  Twelve  Drawings  from  the  Northern  Coast  of  Ireland, 
IDublished  some  time  in  the  thirties  of  last  century  (PL  XXXII). 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Carter  Hall  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Hall, 
incorporated  in  their  valuable  work  Ireland,  its  Scenery,  Character,  etc., 
pubished  in  three  volumes  in  1841-3,  many  fine  prints  from  drawings  by 
famous  artists,  only  four  of  which  need  concern  us  here.  In  the  first  volume 
(page  4)  there  is  a small  engraving  of  fishing  vessels  and  on  page  276  a 
peculiar  form  of  net,  a pusha  pike  net  is  illustrated.  (PI.  XXXIII).  A descrip- 
tion of  the  net  and  its  mode  of  operation  is  given,  but  personally  I have 
never  seen  a net  of  this  type  in  operation  around  the  Irish  coasts.  On  page 
295  another  print  occurs  of  a man  putting  gratings  into  the  “ killing  hatch 
of  Lismore  salmon  fishing  weir  (PL  XXXIII),  J.  R.  O’Flanagan  in  his  book 
The  Blackwater  in  Munster,  London  1844,  having  the  same  scene  of  the 
Lismore  Weir.  The  third  volume  (page  492)  of  the  Halls’  work  has  a 
pleasant  scene  of  the  salmon  nets  at  Bundorragha  (PL  XXXIV)  which  was 
also  reproduced  by  John  Savage  in  Picturesque  Ireland  published  in  New 
York  in  1878.  This  latter  work  also  reproduced  the  scenes  of  pusha  pike 
fishing  and  Lismore  Weir  mentioned  earlier. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  with  drawings  by  W.  H. 
Bartlett  and  descriptive  matter  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  J.  Stirling  Coyne,  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1842,  has  several  interesting  line  engravings. 
Carrickfergus,  with  nets,  lobster  pots  and  fish  In  the  foreground,  the  falls 
of  Asseroe  at  Ballyshannon  with  nets  operating  below  the  falls,  a netting 
scene  on  the  Moy  at  Ballina  and  the  Galway  hookers  (fishing  vessels)  in  the 
first  volume,  the  head  of  Killary  Harbour  with  netting  in  progress  and  nets, 
etc.,  on  the  shore  (PL  XXXIV)  and  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  with  netting  in 
progress  in  the  second  volume  are  the  subject  matters  of  a number  of  fine 
line  drawings. 

William  Stokes’  Pictorial  Survey  and  Tourist  Guide  tO'  Lough  Derg, 
published  in  London  in  1842,  has  a simple  netting  scene  on  Lough  Derg  in 
one  of  its  lithographs.  Henry  Morgan,  seven  years  later,  published  in  seven 
parts,  each  containing  four  tinted  lithographs,  A Series  of  Views  of  the 
Harbour  and  River  of  Cork.  Two-  of  these  fine  prints,  one  of  “ Horse-head 
looking  to  Carrigaloe  ” and  another  of  “ Cork  Harbour  looking  in  ” have 
scenes  of  nets,  presumably  for  salmon,  being  hauled  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Lee. 

The  West  of  Ireland  by  Henry  Coulter  (Dublin  1862)  has  a lithograph 
of  the  now  demolished  salmon  weir  on  the  Ballinahinch  River  and  a year 
later  John  Tillotson  in  Ireland  and  its  scenery  published  a -rather  poor 
engraving  of  Malahide  with  nets  on  the  shore.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  John  Savage’s  Picturesque  Ireland  (1878),  which  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  prints  described  earlier,  engravings  of  the  Cladagh  (Galway) 
fisherman,  and  Howth  Head  and  beach  with  fishing  boats  and  nets  in  the 
foreground. 
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From  the  foregoing  survey  of  Irish  topographical  prints  one  can  see  that 
there  is  abundant  material  relating  to  Irish  fishing.  Many  of  the  prints  are 
worthy  of  being  accorded  articles  to  themselves  and  apart  from  their  artistic 
value  they  afford  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  about  Irish 
Fisheries  over  the  past  two  centuries.  I wish  to  offer  my  grateful  thanks 
to  Dr.  R.  Hayes  and  Mr.  P.  Henchy  of  the  National  Library,  Dublin,  for 
their  kindness  and  assistance  in  searching  through  the  collections  of  topo- 
graphical prints  in  that  library. 

Having  examined  the  whole  of  the  collection  of  topographical  prints 
in  the  National  Library,  Dublin,  and  the  majority  of  the  published  books 
in  Miss  Elmes’  catalogue,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  relating  to  Irish  antiquities,  folkculture,  geography,  etc. 
which  has  been  seldom  touched.  Miss  Elmes’  catalogue,  published  by  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Library  in  1943,  provides  the  research  worker 
with  an  exhaustive  and  invaluable  guide  to  the  majority  of  Irish  prints 
touching  u[H)n  topographical  subjects. 
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A GEOLi^  Oi'  “ HOBNED  CAIENS  ” NEAE  BALLYCASTLE, 
CO.  MAYO  * 

By  Euaidhri  de  Valera,  M.A.,  Member. 

NOETH  mayo  is  an  area  of  considerable  import'ance  in  Irish  megalithic 
studies.  Unfortunately,  reliable  details  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  megalithic  movements  within  this  region  have  been  almost  entirely 
lacking.  Mahr,^  in  dealing  with  his  so-called  lobster-claw  variety  of  the 
horned  cairn  class,  pointed  to  indications  of  the  presence  of  related  tombs 
among  the  Mayo  sites.  Eecently,  studies  of  Achill  monuments^  have 
confirmed  this  suggestion.  In  considering  the  implications  of  the  Achill 
sites,  it  became  obvious  that  little  progress  could  be  made  in  discussing  their 
relationships  until  detailed  information  was  available  from  North  Connaught. 
The  district  around  Killala  Bay  seemed  likely  on  geographical  grounds  to 
yield  results  and  a short  reconnaissance  was  undertaken  there.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  megalithic  occupation  of  the  locality,  as  of  the 
County  of  Mayo  as  a whole,  was  of  no  little  complexity.  Tombs  related  to 
the  horned  cairn  class  formed  one  important  element.  As  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  full  megalithic  survey  of  the  County  of  Mayo  can  be  com- 
pleted, it  was  decided  to  make  available  immediately  the  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  sites  related  to  the  horned  cairn  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Killala, 
which  have  been  dealt  with  to  date  under  the  Ordnance  Survey.  At  this 
stage  an  exhaustive  search  is  not  claimed,  even  for  the  limited  district 
involved  but  the  sites,  of  which  this  paper  treats,  will  assist  to  some  extent 
in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  extreme  west  and  the  better  explored  region 
of  horned  cairn  distribution  stretching  across  the  Province  of  Ulster  to  the 
east. 

The  district  examined  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  is  the  coastal  area 
from  Bunatrahir  Bay,  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Ballycastle,  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Cloonaghmore  Eiver  at  Palmerstown  Bridge,  2 miles  north- 
west of  Killala  town.  It  extends  inland  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ballinglen 
Eiver  on  the  west  and  that  of  the  Cloonaghmore  Eiver  on  the  south-east 
and  may  be  roughly  defined  by  two  lines;  the  first  from  Bunatrahir  Bay 
southwards  for  6 miles  along  the  Ballycastle-Crossmolina  road  to  Eatheskin 
and  the  second  from  Eatheskin  to  Palmerstown  Bridge.  A region  of  high 
ground  rising  to  a maximum  of  800  feet  runs  north-east — south-west  across 
the  central  portion  of  the  area.  Tracts  of  bogland  occur  in  this  region.  Most 
of  the  land  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  uplands  is  low  rolling  arable  and 


* I have  retained  “ horned  cairn  ” as  a generic  name  for  the  class  in  the  title  and 
introduction  to  this  paper,  as  being  the  most  easily  understood.  As  will  appear  this  term 
is  unsuitable  especially  in  relation  to  the  western  tombs  (see  page  186). 

1 PPS,  (1937),  p.  348. 

a JKSAI,  (1947),  pp.  136-146  ; JRSAI,  (1950),  pp.  199-227. 
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grassland,  which  extends  beyond  the  limit  of  our  district  to  the  south  to 
the  basin  of  Lough  Conn.  Westward,  beyond  the  valley  of  the:  Ballii;glen 
River,  stretch  the  vast  mountain,  boglandis  which  occupy  almost  the  whole 
of  North-West  Mayo  towards  Belmullet  and  the  sea.  The  coast  to  thc'  north 
around  Downpatrick  Head  is  rugged  and  precipitous  but  the  sandy  shores 
at  Bunatrahir  Bay,  and  at  some  points  along  the  east  of  our  district,  are 
easy  of  approach. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  Letters®  mention  9 sites  and  these  are  repeated, 
without  significant  addition,  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Memoranda.* *  The 
Ordnance  Survey  Name  Books®  mention  five  sites  one  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Letters  nor  Memoranda.  Caesar  Otway®  noted  several  of 
the  sites  but  gives  little  detail  except  in  the  case  of  one  at  Ballyglass 
(Site  C).  Borlase'^  combines  the  material  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters 
and  the  Ordnance  Maps  with  Caesar  Otway’s  notes  and  lists  the  sites  as 
Nos.  1 to  15.  Several  sites  are  reduplicated  and  the  account  of  others  is 
confused.  Borlase  No.  14  is  not  a megalithic  tomb.  He  confuses  two 
places  under  No.  12.  The  Cam  mentioned  in  Oarrowcuilleen  is  our  Site  G, 
while  the  description  quoted  from  the  O.S.L.  is  of  two'  non-megalithic  sites 
in  the  Townland  of  Cam  marked  on  the  maps  as  “ Cam  ” and  “ Infants’ 
Burial  Ground.”  The  examination  of  the  area  in  the- preparation  of  the 
present  paper  clarified  the  position.  Four  unrecorded  tombs  were  located. 
The  appendix  sets  out  the  list  and  correlates  the  previous  accounts. 

Of  the  eighteen  sites  eight  (C,  D,  E,  F,  N,  P,  Q,  R)  belong  to  the  horned 
cairn  family.  One  site  (B)  is  apparently  of  the  portal  dolmen  type.  Three 
(H,  I,  M)  are  probably  of  the  wedge-shaped  gallery  class.  Two  are  stone 
circles  (J  and  L).  Of  the  rest,  three  (A,  K,  0)  are  insufficient  to  allow 
classification.  The  remaining  site  (G)  is  a round  hilltop  cairn  which  may 
conceal  a chamber. 

In  this  paper  those  only  related  to  the  horned  cairn  family  are  dealt 
Avith  in  detail.  The  following  notes  will  assist  in  using  the  plans.  The 
scale  for  all  sites  is  the  same,  being  1/200.  The  margin  , is  marked  in 
8.00  m.  intervals  (approx.  10  feet).  The  principal  conventions  used  are. — Full 
line  with  hatching  denotes  a set  stone  in  structural  position.  Full  line 
without  hatching  denotes  a set  stone  which  is  apparently  in  situ  but  whose 
function  is  not  clear.  Thin  line  denotes  a stone  which  seems  to  be  displaced. 
V/here  the  thin  line  is  left  unjoined  the  stone  is  loose.  Corbels  are  stippled. 
Capstones  have  chain  dots.  In  the  sections  the  same  conventions  are 


3 OSL,  Co.  Mayo,  14/E.  18,  p.  184  ; 14/E  19,  p.  230. 

* O.S.  M emoranda  (1838),  ipp.  75-6,  119,  220. 

^ O.S.  Name  Books,  Par.  Doonfeeny  No.  1,  p.  9;  Par.  Rathreagh,  p.  65;  Par. 
Templomurry,  p.  47-48,  p.  100. 

0 SketrJies  iv  Erris  and  Tyrawh/,  (Dublin  : 1841),  p.  204  ff.,  269  ff. 

3 Dolmens  of  Ireland,  Vol.  1,  pp.  112-116. 
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followed.  Elevations  are  shown  in  a broken  line.  In  the  map  (fig.  1), 
inegalithic  sites  within  the  region,  above  defined  are  marked.  Those  which 
fall  within  the  horned  cairn  class  are  shown  by  full  black  circles.  Sites  of 
other  megalithic  tombs  and  probable  tombs  are  marked  as  half  filled  circles. 
Open  circles  denote  stone  circles.  , 

■ ■ " _ , ‘ ■ Description  of  Sites. 

Site  B. — Townland  of  Bally  knock.  O.S.  Mayo  7:13:1,  2.1  cm.  from  left; 
46.0  cm.  from  top.  Not  marked  on  O.S.  Maps. 

Situated  at  an  altitude  of  200  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum.  The  general 
slope  of  the  ground  is  from  west  to  east.  The  land  is  of  fair  quality. 

A plan  of  the  site  is  not  included  as  its  relationship  seems  to  he  closer 
to  the  portal  dolmens  than  to  the  elaborate  segmented  galleries  with  which 
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this  paper  is  concerned.  The  only  clear  feature  remaining  is  a magnificent 
portal  consisting  of  two  fin©  portal  stones  with  a high  sill  between.  The 
more  southerly  portal  stone  is  2.20  m.  high,  1.10  m.  long  and  .40  m.  thick. 
It  leans  considerably  to  the  south.  The  more  northerly  is  2.10  m.  high, 
.70  m.  long  and  .30  m.  thick.  Outside  this,  apparently  forming  a doubling, 
is  another  tall  set-stone  1.40  m.  high,  1.20  m.  long  and  .40  m.  thick.  The 
high  sill  stone,  1.50  m.  high,  1.10  m.  long  and  .30  m.  thick  runs  between 
the  portals.  Several  other  large  stones  lie  in  the  vicinity  but)  their  function 
is  uncertain.  A confused  pile  of  large  blocks  lies  about  25  yards  to  the 
south-west.  Whether  these  have  any  connection  with  the  remains  cannot 
be  decided. 

Site  C. — Townland  of  Ballygiass.  O.S.  Mayo  7:13:2,  12.8  cm.  from  left; 

50.0  cm.  from  top.  Not  Marked  on  O.S.  Maps.  Plan — Fig.  2. 

Plates  XXXV,  XXXVI. 

The  site  lies  f mile  from  the  sea  and  is  inconspicuously  situated  on 
almost  level  ground  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  75  feet  above  Ordnance 
Datum.  The  general  slope  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  is  from 
west  to  east.  To  the  north  are  the  sandy  shores  of  Bunatrahir  Bay,  with 
the  cliff-girt  promontory  of  Downpatrick  Head  to  the  north-east.  Eastwards 
the  land  falls  gradually  for  ^ mile  to  the  Ballinglen  River  and  then  rises  in 
a low  ridge,  beyond  which  the  heights  above  Rathlackan  form  the  skyline. 
South-east  and  south  this  high  ground  continues,  interrupted  by  the  narrow 
gap  of  the  Ballinglen  River  to  the  south  and  the  higher  pass  along  the 
Heathfield  River  to  the  south-east.  About  150  yards  west  of  the  monument 
the  land  rises  in  low  ridges,  which  fringe  the  great  area  of  mountain  bog-land, 
stretching  away  to  the  west.  The  tomb  can  therefore  be  said  to  stand  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  narrow  lowlands  enclosed  between  the  high  ground 
and  the  sea.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  is  of  fair  , quality  and  is 
used  for  tillage,  pasture  and  meadow.  The  small  field  in  which  the  monu- 
ment stands  is  much  overgrown  by  wild  iris. 

The  sit©  was  heavily  overgrown  by  briar  and  fern  and  considerable 
clearance  was  necessary  to  obtain  a plan.  The  monument  is  well  preserved. 
It  consists  of  a large  elliptical  central  court  with  a lateral  entrance  and  with 
t'wo  segmented  galleries,  placed  opposite  each  other,  opening  on  the  narrow 
ends  of  the  court.  The  structure  is  symmetrically  designed,  the  long  axis 
of  the  court  being  in  line  with  those  of  the. galleries.  This  main  axis  runs 
very  approximately  NW-SE. 

The  court  is  11.50  rn.  long  by  7.25  m.  broad.  It  is  delimited  by  27 
stories,  all  except  five  of  which  are  granite  boulders.  The  average  height  of 
these  stones  above  the  present  ground  level  within  the  court  is  about  .75  m. 
No  intentional  grading  in  height  is  noticeable.  The  area  enclosed  is  level 
and  grass-grown  and  free  from  debris.  The  entrance  to  the  court  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  north-east  side.  Two  heavy  well-matched  granite  boulders, 
each  approximately  .75  m.  high,  form  an  entrance  passage  1.00  m.  to  .65  m. 
wide,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  side  of  the  court.  At  the  junction 
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this  paper  is  concerned.  The  only  clear  feature  remaining  is  a magnificent 
portal  consisting  of  two  fine  portal  stones  with  a high  sill  between.  The 
more  southerly  portal  stone  is  2.20  m.  high,  1.10  m.  long  and  .40  m.  thick. 
It  leans  considerably  to  the  south.  The  more  northerly  is  2.10  m.  high, 
.70  m.  long  and  .30  m.  thick.  Outside  this,  apparently  forming  a doubling, 
is  another  tall  set-stone  1.40  m.  high,  1.20  m.  long  and  .40  m.  thick.  The 
high  sill  stone,  1.50  m.  high,  1.10  m.  long  and  .30  m.  thick  runs  between 
the  portals.  Several  other  large  stones  lie  in  the  vicinity  but  their  function 
is  uncertain.  A confused  pile  of  large  blocks  lies  about  26  yards  to  the 
south-west.  Whether  these  have  any  connection  with  the  remains  cannot 
be  decided. 

Site  C. — Townland  of  Bally  glass.  O.S.  Mayo  7:13:2,  12.8  cm.  from  left; 

50.0  cm.  from  top.  Not  Marked  on  O.S.  Maps.  Plan — Fig.  2. 

Plates  XXXV,  XXXVI. 

The  site  lies  f mile  from  the  sea  and  is  inconspicuously  situated  on 
almost  level  ground  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  75  feet  above  Ordnance 
Datum.  The  general  slope  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  is  from 
west  to  east.  To  the  north  are  the  sandy  shores  of  Bunatrahir  Bay,  with 
the  cliff-girt  promontory  of  Downpatrick  Head  to  the  no'i'th-east.  Eastwards 
the  land  falls  gradually  for  J mile  to  the  Ballinglen  River  and  then  rises  in 
a low  ridge,  beyond  which  the  heights  above  Rathlackan  form  the  skyline. 
South-east  and  south  this  high  ground  continues,  inten’upted  by  the  narroAV 
gap  of  the  Ballinglen  River  to  the  south  and  the  higher  pass  along  the 
Heathfield  River  to  the  south-east.  About  150  yards  west  of  the  monumeait 
the  land  rises  in  low  ridges,  which  fringe  the  great  area  of  mountain  bog-land, 
stretching  away  to  the  west.  The  tomb  can  therefore  be  said  to  stand  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  narrow  lowlands  enclosed  between  the  high  ground 
and  the  sea.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  is  of  fair  quality  and  is 
used  for  tillage,  pasture  and  meadow.  The  small  field  in  which  the  monu- 
ment stands  is  much  overgrown  by  wild  iris. 

The  site  was  heavily  overgrown  by  briar  and  fern  and  considerable 
clearance  was  necessary  to  obtain  a plan.  The  monument  is  well  preserved. 
It  consists  of  a large  elliptical  central  court  with  a lateral  entrance  and  with 
two  segmented  galleries,  placed  opposite  each  other,  opening  on  the  narrow 
ends  of  the  court.  The  structure  is  symmetrically  designed,  the  long  axis 
of  the  court  being  in  line  with  those  of  the. galleries.  This  main  axis  runs 
very  approximately  NW-SE. 

The  court  is  11.50  m.  long  by  7.25  m.  broad.  It  is  delimited  by  27 
stones,  all  except  five  of  which  are  granite  boulders.  The  average  height  of 
these  stones  above  the  present  ground  level  within  the  court  is  about  .75  m. 
No  intentional  grading  in  height  is  noticeable.  The  area  enclosed  is  level 
and  grass-grown  and  free  from  debris.  The  entrance  to  the  court  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  north-east  side.  Two  heavy  well-matched  granite  boulders, 
each  approximately  .75  m.  high,  form  an  entrance  passage  1.00  m.  to  .66  m. 
wide,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  side  of  the  court.  At  the  junction 
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Site  C. — BalUjglasH : view  from  8.E. 


Site  C.— Bally  glass : entrance  to  court,  from  jV.7?. 
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Site  0. — Dallyglass:  gallery  at  N.W.  end. 


Site  D. — Ballyglans : view  frovi  eant. 


Site  E. — Itathuoiiagh : view  from.  Houtli  . 


Site  F. — liaihoonagh : view  from.  west. 
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of  this  passage  with  the  court,  six  smali  apparently  fractured  stones  are 
imbedded  in  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  these  pieces,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  arrangement,  if  any,  existed  here.  It  is  possible 
that  the  pieces  represent  two  or  more  stones,  which  formed  a demarcation 
between  the  court  and  the  entrance  passage.  South-east  of  the  more 
southerly  entrance  stone  is  another  heavy  block  1.20  m.  in  maximum  dimen- 
sion. 

The  south-eastern  gallery  is  divided  into  two  chambers.  The  entrance 
to  the  first  chamber  is  between  two  well-matched  granite  stones,  each  .50  m. 
high,  leaving  an  entry  .50  m,  wide,  between  them.  These  stones,  while 
part  of  the  perimeter  of  the  court,  act  as  jambs.  The  first  chamber  is 
2.46  m.  long  by  1.90  m.  wide.  The  orthostats  of  the  chamber -sides  are 
partially  concealed  by  the  ground  and  also  by  heavy  blocks  overlying  them. 
Two  blocks,  one  on  each  side,  may  be  described  as  corbels,  though  in  their 
present  position  at  least,  they  do  not  serve  to  narrow  the  space  to  be  spanned. 
Thek  nature  is  of  interest.  They  appear  to  be  split  granite  boulders  placed 
with  the  rounded  surface  resting  on  the  orthostats  and  the  flat  surface 
uppermost.  They  are  laid  so  that  the  inner  edge  is  tilted  upwards  and  the 
fiat  upper  surface  slopes  down  from  the  chamber  towards  the  cairn.  Several 
similar  corbels  occur  in  the  tomb  and  their  nature  is  best  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  example  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  second  chamber  in 
the  north-western  gallery,  shown  in  cross-section  A-B  (Fig.  2), 

The  first  chamber  is  divided  from  the  second  by  a pair  of  jambs.  They 
are  very  well  matched  slabs  each  .60  m.  high  and  set  .75  m.  apart. 
Immediately  north-west  of  the  opening  between  the  jambs  is  a granite  block 
.50  m.  high.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a sill.  Its  top  is  .07  m.  lower 
than  the  tops  of  the  jambs.  It  may,  if  original,  have  acted  as  a sealing  of 
the  second  chamber. 

The  second  chamber  is  2.85  m.  long  and  2.20  m.  wide.  The  chamber 
end  consists  of  one  great  slab  .85  m.  high.  The  chamber  sides  are  ortho- 
static. The  tops  of  the  slabs  are  fiat.  A flat  slab  lying  on  the  larger 
orthostat  of  the  south-western  side  of  the  chamber  may  be  a corbel.  The 
present  level  of  the  ground  within  this  chamber  is  about  .25  m.  lower  than 
that  of  the  first  chamber.  The  ground  level  of  the  first  chamber  is  about 
.50  m.  higher  than  that  of  the  court. 

A large  capstone,  probably  displaced  from  the  first  chamber  of  the 
south-eastern  gallery,  lies  in  the  eastern  comer  of  the  court.  It  is  a fine 
slab,  3.00  m.  long,  2.20  m.  broad  and  .25  m.  thick.  It  is  raised  on  the 
court  stones  on  the  south-east  and  its  north-western  edge  rests  on  the 
ground. 

The  entrance  to  the  north-western  gallery  is  similar  to  that  of  the  south- 
eastern. The  entry  is  -.65  m.  wide,  lying  between  two  court  stones  acting 
as  jambs,  each  approximately  .60  m.  high.  The  first  chamber  is  2.65  m. 
long  by  2.20  m.  broad.  The  north-eastern  side  is  formed  of  two  orthostats 
over  which  rests  a slab  1.80  m.  long  by  .85  m.  to  .20  m.  broad  and  .35  m. 
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thick.  Its  top  surface  is  flat  and  would  serve  as  an  excellent  bedding  for  a 
capstone.  Its  inner  edge  overlaps  the  orthostats  but  slightly.  The  opposite 
chamber  side  has  likewise  two  orthostats,  each  supporting  a heavy  block. 
These  blocks  lie  tilted  against  the  outer  top  edge  of  the  orthostats.  They  do 
not  overlap  the  inner  edges  of  the  chamber  sides  and  may  have  slipped 
outwards.  The  larger  is  a heavy  granite  block,  of  similar  type  to  the  corbels 
noted  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  opposite  gallery,  having  a flat  uppei' 
surface  and  a rounded  lower  side.  Two  large  pieces  of  displaced  capstone 
lie  tilted  in  the  chamber,  the  larger  being  2.00  m.  long,  1.40  m.  wide  and 
.20  m.  thick,  the  other  being  slightly  smaller.  ..Another  large  displaced  cap, 
2.40  m.  long  by  1.75  m.  broad  by  .25  m.  thick,  rests  on  the  court  stones  in 
the  northern  corner  of  the  court. 

The  division  between  the  first  and  second  chambers  is  excellently  pre- 
served. Two  slabs  each  .65  m.  high,  slightly  inset  in  the  gallery  walls,  act 
as  jambs.  The  south-eastern  jamb  is  split.  Over  these  stones,  spanning 
the  opening,  is  a fine  lintel  almost  2.00  m.  long,  .65  m.  bi'oad  and  .30  m.  to 
.40  m.  thick.  It  would  form  an  excellent  bedding  for  the  roofing  stone.  To 
judge  from  the  height  of  the  corbels,  it  seems  probable  that  the  roof  slabs 
would  have  lain  on  top  of  the  lintel. 

The  second  chamber  of  the  gallery  is  2.50  m.  broad.  Its  length  is  not 
clear  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  its  end  stones  unless  a stone,  .75  m.  long 
and  .20  m.  thick,  almost  flush  with  the  ground,  can  be  taken  as  indicating 
the  position  of  the  termination  of  the  gallery.  In  this  case  the  chamber 
would  have  been  4.20  m.  long.  Two  orthostats  form  the  south-west  side  of 
the  chamber  at  present.  Over  the  more  southerly  rests  a fine  corbel  of  the 
type  described  above  (See  Fig.  2,  Sec.  A-B).  It  slightly  overlaps  the  inner 
edge  of  the  orthostat.  Against  the  other  orthostat  lies  a slab,  sharply  tilted, 
which  may  also  be  described  as  a corbel,  though  it  scarcely  overlaps  the 
orthostat.  It  may  be  slipped  but  corbels  sharply  tilted  occur  in  other  tombs. 
The  north-east  side  of  the  chamber  has  three  orthostats.  Over  the  most 
northern  of  these  is  a corbel  of  the  boulder  type  already  described.  The  tops, 
of  the  orthostats,  especially  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  chamber,  are  broad 
and  fiat  and  excellently  suited  to  support  corbels. 

The  evidence  for  mound  shape  is  not  clear.  Banking  along  the  sides, 
which  is  rather  vague  at  places,  especially  on  the  south-western  side,  sug- 
gests a long  narrow  mound.  Four  stones  on  the  south-western  side  may  be 
the  remains  of  a kerbing.  Adjoining  the  galleries,  particularly  in  the  angle 
of  the  court  with  the  gallery  walls,  heavy  stones  are  piled.  These  probably 
represent  the  heavier  stones  of  the  cairn  acting  as  a strengthening  to  tlie 
cairn  mass  immediately  outside  the  chambers.  A number  of  stones,  forming 
at  present  no  recognisable  arrangement,  occurs  at  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  monument.  Some  are  fairly  large  but  they  may  merely  be  cai)n 
stones.  Interference  by  the  fence  at  the  south  may  have  taken  place.  0)i(' 
large  stone  built  into  the  fence  a few  metres  distant  from  the  tomb  may 
have  belonged  to  the  monument. 
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Site  D. — Townland  of  Ballyglass.  O.S.  Mayo  7:13:2,  13.2  cm.  from  left; 

52.2  cm.  from. top.  ' Not  marked  on  O.S.  maps.  Plan Fig.  3. 

Plate  XXXVI. 

Situated  on  gently  sloping  ground  250  yards  south  of  Site  C,  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  100  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum.  The  general  slope  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  monument  lies  is  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  of  fair  quality  and  is  used  for  pasture,  tillage  and 
meadow.  ' . ' 

The  tomb  is  partially  desti’oyed.  ' An  oval  court,  the  long  axis  of  which 
runs  approximately  WNW-ESE,  is  clearly  defined  and  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a curved  frontal  facade  at  the  WNW  end  and  of  a gallery  at  the  opposite 
end.  The  court  is  8.00  m.  long  by  approximately  6.00  m.  broad.  Fourteen 
stones  of  the  perimeter  remain.  The  entrance  to  the  court  at  the  WNW  end 
is  between  two  stones;  the  more  southern  rises  .50  m.  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  while  only  .15  m.  of  the  height  of  the  more  northern  is  visible. 
The  entry  between  these  stones  is  1.20  m.  wide.  The  more  northerly  half 
of  the  perimeter  of  the  court  is  complete.  The  ground  level  within  the  court 
is  approxima.tely  .75  m.  higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  surface  outside 
the  perimeter  to  the  north.  The  court  stones  do  not  appear  to  be  graded  in 
height,  except  that  the  two  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  side  are  lower  than 
the  others,  being  .25  m.  and  .30  m.  respectively,  while  the  adjoining  stones 
at  each  side  are  heavy  blocks  1.05  m.  (western)  and  .70  m.  (eastern)  high, 
respectively.  It  is  possible  that  this  arrangement  has  some  affinity  with  the 
lateral  entrance  noted  at  Site  C.  The  remainder  of  the  court  stones  are 
from  .40  m.  to  .85  m.  in  height. 

Two  excellently  matched  jambs  mark  the  entrance  to. the  gallery..  They 
are  thin  slabs  of  flagstone,  each  .50  m.  high.  The  entrance  is 
.60  m.  wide.  Excepting  the  jambs,  one  stone  only  represents  the  southern 
side  of  the  court.  It  is  a fine  slab  .85  m.  high.  Apart  from  the  jambs, 
three  or  possibly  four  stones  seem  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  gallery. 
'I’he  largest  of  these,  4.50  m.  east  of  the  jambs  is  a well  set  stone  .35  m. 
iiigh,  with  rnuch  of  its  back  concealed  by  earth.  It  is  very  probably  part 
of  the  southern  side-walling  of  the  gallery.  The  other  stones  are  lesis  certain. 
Parallel  to  the  last  described  and  2.00  m.  to  the  north  of  it,  is  a thin 
fragment  set  upright  but  rising  scarcely  .20  m.  above  the  ground.  It  may  be 
the  fractured  base  of  a stone  of  the  northern  chamber-side.  A third  stone, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  southern  entrance  jamb  and  2.60  m.  to  the  east 
of  it,  is  a low  thin  set  slab  rising  scarcely  .10  m.  above  the  ground.  Its 
]iosition  suggests  that  it  may  be  a fragment  of  a jamb  indicating  a division 
of  the  gallery  into  chambers.  Another  set  stone,  1.25  m.  east  of  what  we 
have  taken  to  be  the  southern  side-stone  of  the  gallery,  may  possibly  repre- 
sent further  chamber  structure  but  its  position  leaves  its  function  doubtful. 
The  remains  of  the  gallery  suggest  that  its  main  axis  formed  a slight  but 
noticeable  angle  with  the  main  axis  of  the  court. 
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The  remains  at  the  WNW  end  of  the  nronument  are  not  sufficient  to 
allow  interpretation  with  certainty.  Some  ten  stones,  .15  m.  to  .50  m.  in 
height,  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a curved  frontal  facade.  Three 
stones,  hatched  on  the  plan,  are  fairly  convincing.  The  largest  of  these,  on 
the  south,  is  a well  set  block  .30  m.  high.  The  two  others,  to  the  north, 
are  .20  m.  high  and  .40  m.  high,  respectivel^u  A stone,  .35  m.  north  of  the 
last  described,  is  .50  m.  high  and  might  possibly  represent  the  articulation 
of  the  curved  facade  with  a kerb.  The  other  six  stones  of  the  group  at  the 
WNW  end  of  the  monument  are  of  doubtful  significance.  Three  are  very 
small  and  the  three  larger  may  be  displaced.  A very  slight  banking, 
roughly  semi-circular  in  outline,  and  scarcely  .25  m.  in  height,  is  discernible 
running  almost  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  presumed  facade.  This  may  be 
merely  the  result  of  cultivation  but  seems,  to  some  extent,  to  support  the 
rather  vague  evidence  for  a facade.  If  the  facade  is  genuine  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  at  Ballybeg  (Site  P.)  is  indicated. 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  monument  some  five  stones,  .30  m.  to 
.80  m.  in  height,  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  kerbing.  The  cairn  shape 
is  difficult  to  trace.  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  monument  a sharp  slope 
is  present  and  may  give  an  indication  of  the  cairn  edge.  The  line  traceable 
along  the  south  is  due  to  tillage.  The  slight  banking  at  the  WNW  end 
has  been  already  described.  Tbe  opposite  end  is  complicated  by  apparently 
comparatively  modern  disturbance.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  the  cairn 
shape  except  that  the  evidence,  unsatisfactoiy  as  it  is,  suggests  a long, 
probably  straight-sided  mound. 

Site  E. — Townland  of  Rathoonagh.  O.S.  Mayo  7:14:5,  37.2  cm.  from  left; 

59.4  cm.  from  top.  Not  marked  on  O.S.  Maps. 

Plan— Fig.  4.  Plate  XXXVI. 

Situated  half  a mile  north-west  of  Site  F and  slightly  below  the  200  ft. 
contour.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  slopes  gradually  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  The  surrounding  land  provides  good  pasturage  and  some 
tillage  is  undertaken.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the  tomb  the 
ground  rises  more  sharply  to  the  cairn-crowned  hill  of  Seefin  (800  ft.).  The 
upper  slopes  of  the  hill  are  peat  covered.  This  tomb  and  the  next  (Site  F) 
are  sited  at  the  entrance  from  the  narrow  coastal  lowlands  around  Bally- 
castle  to  the  pass  along  the  Heathfield  River,  which  runs  across  the  central 
uplands  of  our  area. 

The  monument  is  very  ruined.  We  were  informed  locally  that  field 
clearance  over  a considerable  period  of  years  had  accounted  for  the  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  the  site.  A large  portion  of  the  structure  has  been 
entirely  removed.  Many  of  the  larger  stones  were  buried  during  the  clear- 
ance and  dried  patches  in  the  grass  were  pointed  out  as  indicating  the  position 
of  the  holes  into  which  some  of  these  stones  were  thrown.  Little  definite 
information  as  to  the  former  appearance  of  the  structure  was  forthcoming, 
except  that  it  was  said  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  fence  to  the  west. 
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This  Avould  indicate  that  it  was  some  26  m.  longer  than  its  present  extent 
and  that  its  overall  length  was  at  least  45  m.  The  description  suggested  a 
comparatively  narrow  structure,  broader  towards  the  east  than  at  the  west. 
Our  informants  knew  of  no  finds  made  in  the  course  of  clearance  operations. 

The  remains,  though  insufficient  to  indicate  much,  suggest  the  presence 
of  an  oval  court  approximately  8.00  m.  long  (N-S)  and  7.00  m.  wide  (E-W). 
A group  of  four  stones  belonging  to  the  western  part  of  the  perimeter  of  the 
court  measure  respectively  1.00  m.,  .60  rn.,  .40  m.  and  .26  m.  in  height, 
reading  from  north  to  south.  The  line  of  the  .southern  comer  of  the 
perimeter  is  apparently  shown  by  one  stone  .40  m.  high.  Another  stone, 
.90  m.  high,  set  6.00  m.  north-east  of  ihe  last  mentioned,  probably  indicates 
the  line  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  court.  A set-stone  1.00  m.  south-west 
of  this  can  hardly  be  part  of  the  perimeter  and  seems  to  be  within  the  court. 
Its  function,  if  original,  is  not  clear.  The  interior  of  the  court  is  level. 

Outside  the  western  side  of  the  court  three  stones  forming  a straight 
line  may  indicate  a kerb.  The  most  northerly  is  a very  heavy  block  .85  m. 
high.  About  5.00  m.  south  of  this,  two  stones  are  set  close  together 
measuring  each  about  .25  m.  in  height.  About  4.00  m.  south  of  these  and 
perhaps  continuing  the  line  of  the  ke.rb  is  a fourth  set-stone  .70  m.  high. 
Two  blocks  shown  on  the  plan  outside  this  line  to  the  west,  may  be  displaced. 

Little  else  can  be  deduced  from  the  remains.  Two  set-stones,  beyond 
tlie  presumed  court  towards  the  north  may  possibly  indicate  a forecourt. 
The  eastern  is  .60  m.,  the  we'She-m  .45  m.,  in  height.  Three  stones  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  monument,  which  average  .30  m.  in  height,  are  of 
uncertain  significance. 

The  indications  of  the  cairn  are  low  and  indefinite.  The  clearance 
operations  have  undoubtedly  interfered  with  the  outline.  Loose  field-stones 
suggest  that  some  dumping  has  taken  place.  The  second  slope  near  the 
presumed  kerb  along  the  western  side,  is  sharper  than  the  outer  slope.  No 
deductions  as  to  the  original  shape  of  the  cairn  seem  possible. 

Site  F. — Townland  of  Eathoonagh.  O.S.  Mayo  14:2:3,  43.2  cm.  from  left; 

4.8  cm.  from  top.  Not  marked  on  O.S.  Maps. 

Plan— Fig.  5.  Plates  XXXVI,  XXXVIl. 

The  monument  is  approximately  | mile  south-east  of  Site  E.  It  lies 
just  below  the  200  foot  contour,  100  yards  west  of  the  Heathfield  River,  on 
sloping  land  which  rises  from  the  stream  to  the  hill  of  Seefin  to  the  south- 
west beyond  the  main  road.  From  the  further  bank  of  the  stream  the 
ground  rises  fairly  sharply  towards  the  north-east  to  the  ridge  of  Knockboha 
(619  ft).  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  provides  good  tillage  and 
pasture,  though  some  of  the  higher  land  is  invaded  by  gorse. 

The  monument  is  much  ruined  but  some  features  are  obvious.  The 
long  axis  runs  NE-SW.  Remains  of  a chamber  fronted  by  some  kind  of 
forecourt  arrangement  are  clear  and  also  considerable  portion  of  a straight 
ke.rbing  along  the  NW  side.  The  chamber  is  straight  sided  and  slightiv 
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wedge-shaped,  being  2.8U  rti.  wide  at  the  NE  end  and  2.45  m.  wide  at  the 
SW  end.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  remains,  it  was  about  3.30  m. 
long.  The  NE  end  is  open  at  present.  The  SE  side  consists  of  two  slabs. 
The  larger  is  a fine  slab  .65  m.  high.  The  top  is  fiat.  The  smaller  is  .95  m. 
high.  The  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  is  also  composed  of  two  stones. 
The  first  .80  m.  high,  is  rougher  than  the  fine  slab  in  the  opposite  side  and 
has  a curving  top.  The  second  is  a pillar-like  stone  of  squarish  section, 
.85  m.  high.  The  SW  end  of  the  chamber  is  marked  by  one  slab  1.00  m. 
high.  The  ground  level  behind  this  slab  is  higher  than  that  within  the 
chamber.  Across  the  gap  between  this  slab  and  the  SW  side  of  the  chamber, 
an  almost  vertical  bank  of  earth  probably  indicates  the  position  of  the  rest 
of  the  chamber  end.  A stone  or  stones  seem  to  have  been  removed.  The 
edge  of  a fairly  heavy  slab,  lying  partially  concealed  in  the  earth  on  the 
ground  just  beyound  the  SW  end  of  the  chamber,  may  originally  have  stood 
in  the  space  and  formed  part  of  the  chamber  end.  Without  excavation  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  present  SW  chamber-end 
was  the  end  of  the  gallei'y  or  whether  it  represents  a segmentation.  No 
traces  of  further  chamber  structures  appear  above  the  surface  SW  of  the 
chamber  above  described  but  the  higher  ground  level  here  might  tend  to  hide 
such  remains. 

The  structure  to  the  NE  of  the  chamber  is  difficult  to  interpret  with 
certainty.  The  large  stones  are  suggestive  of  a small  circular  or  oval  court. 
The  first  of  these,  close  to  the  north-west  chamber-side,  is  a tall  slab  leaning 
somewhat  towards  the  south  and  1.20  m.  high.  About  3.50  m.  north-east 
of  this  is  a heavy  block  with  pointed  top,  .75  m.  high.  The  third  is  a slab 
.65  m.  high.  It  is  very  like  the  stones  used  in  the  jambs  of  the  court  at 
Ballybeg  (Site  P)  and  Ballyglass  (Site  D).  These  stones  suggest  a court 
abo\it  6.00  m.  long  by  5.00  m.  broad. 

Further  to  the  NE,  some  six  stones  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
curved  frontal  facade.  The  three  more  westerly  of  these  are  set  closely 
together, — the  faces  forming  an  excellent  curve.  Reading  from  west  to 
east,  their  heights  are,  .85  m.,  .70  m,  and  .75  m.  East  of  these  is  a pros- 
trate slab  which  may  have  collapsed.  The  three  stones  on  the  east  form  a 
rather  less  convincing  line.  Reading  from  west  to  east,  their  heights  are 
.80  m.;  .50  m.;  .80  m.  Just  north  of  the  gap  between  the  first  and  second 
of  these-  stones  is  a large,  apparently  displaced,  stone.  It  is  possible  that  it 
once  stood  in  the  gap.  2.40  m.  eastwards  is  a heavy  block  rising  .90  m. 
above  the  surface  in  its  present  position.  It  may  be  displaced.  Taking  all 
the  evidence  together,  the  most  likely  interpretation  for  the  NE  end  of  the 
tomb  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  at  Ballybeg  (Site  P),  i.e.,  a curved 
frontal  facade  and  an  enclosed  oval  court.  In  view  of  the  scant  nature  of 
the  evidence  this  interpretation  must  be  used  with  caution. 

The  best  preserved  feature  of  the  monument  is  the  kerb  along  the  NW 
side.  A row  of  some  11  well  defined  stones,  about  .40  m.  in  average  height, 
and  three  others  almost  concealed,  form  a well  defined  and  fairly  straight 
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wedge-shaped,  being  2.80  m.  wide  at  the  NE  end  and  2.45  m.  wide  at  the 
SW  end.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  remains,  it  was  about  3.30  m. 
long.  The  NE  end  is  open  at  present.  The  SE  side  consists  of  two  slabs. 
The  larger  is  a fine  slab  .65  m.  high.  The  top  is  flat.  The  smaller  is  .95  m. 
high.  The  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  is  also  composed  of  two  stones. 
The  first  .80  m.  high,  is  rougher  than  the  fine  slab  in  the  opposite  side  and 
has  a curving  top.  The  second  is  a pillar-like  stone  of  squarish  section, 
.85  m.  high.  The  SW  end  of  the  chamber  is  marked  by  one  slab  1.00  m. 
high.  The  ground  level  behind  this  slab  is  higher  than  that  within  the 
chamber.  Across  the  gap  between  this  slab  and  the  SW  side  of  the  chamber, 
an  almost  vertical  bank  of  earth  probably  indicates  the  position  of  the  rest 
of  the  chamber  end.  A stone  or  stones  seem  to  have  been  removed.  The 
edge  of  a fairly  heavy  slab,  lying  partially  concealed  in  the  earth  on  the 
ground  just  beyound  the  SW  end  of  the  chamber,  may  originally  have  stood 
in  the  space  and  formed  part  of  the  chamber  end.  Without  excavation  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  present  SW  chamber-end 
was  the  end  of  the  gallei-y  or  whether  it  represents  a segmentation.  No 
traces  of  further  chamber  structures  appear  above  the  surface  SW  of  the 
chamber  above  described  but  the  higher  ground  level  here  might  tend  to  hide 
such  remains. 

The  structure  to  the  NE  of  the  chamber  is  difficult  to  interpret  with 
certainty.  The  large  stones  are  suggestive  of  a small  circular  or  oval  court. 
The  first  of  these,  close  to  the  north-west  chamber-side,  is  a tall  slab  leaning 
somewhat  towards  the  south  and  1.20  m.  high.  About  3.50  m.  north-east 
of  this  is  a heavy  block  with  pointed  top,  .75  m.  high.  The  third  is  a slab 
.65  m.  high.  It  is  very  like  the  stones  used  in  the  jambs  of  the  court  at 
Ballybeg  (Site  P)  and  Ballyglass  (Site  D).  These  stones  suggest  a court 
about  6.00  m.  long  by  5.00  m.  broad. 

Further  to  the  NE,  some  six  stones  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
curved  frontal  facade.  The  three  more  westerly  of  these  are  set  closely 
together, — the  faces  forming  an  excellent  curve.  Reading  from  west  to 
east,  their  heights  are,  .85  m.,  .70  m.  and  .75  m.  East  of  these  is  a pros- 
trate slab  which  may  have  collapsed.  The  three  stones  on  the  east  form  a 
rather  less  convincing  line.  Reading  from  west  to  east,  their  heights  are 
.80  m.;  .50  m.;  .80  m.  Just  north  of  the  gap  between  the  first  and  second 
of  these  stones  is  a large,  apparently  displaced,  stone.  It  is  possible  that  it 
once  stood  in  the  gap.  2.40  m.  eastwards  is  a heavy  block  rising  .90  m. 
above  the  surface  in  its  present  position.  It  may  be  displaced.  Taking  all 
the  evidence  together,  the  most  likely  interpretation  for  the  NE  end  of  the 
tomb  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  at  Ballybeg  (Site  P),  i.e.,  a curved 
frontal  facade  and  an  enclosed  oval  court.  In  view  of  the  scant  nature  of 
the  evidence  this  interpretation  must  be  used  with  caution. 

The  best  preserved  feature  of  the  monument  is  the  kerb  along  the  NW 
side.  A row  of  some  11  well  defined  stones,  about  .40  m.  in  average  height, 
and  three  others  almost  concealed,  form  a well  defined  and  fairly  straight 
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Site  N. — Cai'bad  More:  eastern  half,  from  W. 
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line.  The  tallest  stone,  that  at  the^  SE  end  of  the  line,  is  .95  m.  high.  Two 
prostrate  slabs  continuing  the  line  of  the  kerb  to  the  NE  do  not  appear  to 
be  in  siiu  nor  is  a heavy  block  2.30  m.  further  to  the  NE.  In  line  with  the 
kerb  and  4.25  in.  to  the  SW  is  a heavy  stone  .70  m.  high,  which  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  extension  of  the  line  to  this  point.  No  apparent  remains  of 
kerbing  are  evident  at  the  SW  end  of  the  monument  unless  two  stones, 
1.00  m.  and  .75  m.  in  maximum  dimension  respectively,  are  some  indication. 
Some  evidence  of  kerbing  appears  at  the  east  corner  of  the  monument. 
One  firmly  set  stone  .40  m.  high  and  a row  of  four  almost  hidden  stones  may 
represent  part  of  a kerbing  corresponding  to  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  evidence  for  cairn  shape  is  again  unsatisfactory.  The  low  banking 
observable  on  the  long  sides  is  probably  due  to  agriculture.  No  good 
evidence  is  forthcoming  at  the  SW  end.  The  natural  slope  of  the  ground 
adds  to  the  difficulties  at  the  NE  end.  The  outer  slope  marked  on  the  plan 
may  be  partly  due  to  agriculture.  The  inner  slope  may  represent  a plat- 
form on  which  the  cairn  was  built.  Taking  the  evidence  as  a whole  the  cairn 
seems  to  have  been  long  and  straight-sided  and  probably  wedgeshaped. 

Site  N. — Townland  of  Carbad  More.  O.S.  Mayo  15:9:4,  0.4  cm.  from  left; 

39.8  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name:  “ Cromlech.” 

Plan— Fig.  6.  Plate  XXXVII. 

The  monument  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  just  over  50  feet  above 
Ordnance  Datum.  The  land  rises  gently  to  the  west  and  north-west  and 
falls  gradually  to  the  south  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Cloonaghmore  or 
Palmerstown  River.  The  tomb  does  not  occupy  a conspicuous  position.  The 
land  in  the  area  provides  good  grazing  and  some  tillage  is  undertaken.  Much 
of  the  lower  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  poorly  drained  and  comparatively  wet. 

The  tomb  is  in  a fair  state  of  preservation.  The  main  axis  is  very 
appioximately  NE-SW.  The  remains  consist  of  a pair  of  circular  courts, 
placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  monument,  each  leading  to  its  own  segmented 
gallery.  The  court  at  the  south-west  is  almost  circular  being  about  8.00  m. 
in  diameter.  Ten  stones  of  the  perimeter  remain  in  situ.  Nine  of  these 
form  the  inner  half  of  the  circle.  Two  in  the  centre,  1.00  m.  (north-western) 
and  .90  m.  (south-eastern)  high,  act  as  well  matched  jambs  at  the  gallery 
entrance.  Flanking  these  are  two  prominent  stones,  1.40  m.  and  1.20  m. 
high,  respectively.  The  remainder  of  the  nine  stones  average  .70  m.  in 
height  and  do  not  appear  to  be  graded.  One  other  stone  of  the  court  peri- 
meter remains  certainly  in  situ.  It  is  a very  prominent  stone  standing 
1.50  m.  high  opposite  the  gallery  entrance.  It  probably  formed  one  side  of 
the  court  entrance.  About  1.00  m.  distant  from  it  to  the  north-west  lies  a 
large  prostrate  flag  about  .80  m.  thick,  which  may  be  a fallen  court  stone. 
South-east  of  the  great  entrance  stone  an  irregular  row  of  several  apparently 
displaced  blocks  may  be  disturbed  court  stones  or  may  indicate  the  former 
presence  of  a straight  facade.  The  probable  line  of  the  perimeter  of  the 
court  is  indicated  in  the  north-west  segment  by  a low  but  definite  banking 
about  .35  m.  high. 
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The  entrance  to  the  gallery  between  the  jam'bs  described  above  is  .50  m. 
wide.  The  first  chamber  is  2.70  m.  long  and  1.90  m.  broad.  The  north-west 
side  is  complete.  A stone  or  stones  are  missing  on  the  south-east.  The 
chamber  is  partially  filled  and  the  side  stones  protrude  about  .40  m.  above 
the  fill.  The  entrance  jambs  rise  about  .40  m.  above  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  chamber  sides.  The  excellently  matched  segmenting  jambs  between 
the  first  and  second  chamber  rise  likewise  higher  than  the  gallery  sides. 
The  height  of  the  gallery  sides  in  relation  to  the  jambs  suggests  that 
corbelling  was  probable.  One  flat  slab,  1.70  m.  long  by  1.00  m.  broad,  lying 
on  the  banking  about  .70  m.  outside  the  north-west  wall  of  the  first  chamber, 
may  be  a slipped  corbel.  The  side  walling  is  well  suited  to  take  corbels. 
The  entry  to  the  second  chamber  is  .70  m.  wide.  This  chamber  is  2.25  m. 
wide  and  probably  3.40  m.  long.  The  side  walling  appears  complete.  The 
tops  of  the  stones  in  the  second  chamber  do  not  rise  as  high  as  those  of  the 
first.  However,  they  rise  about  .50  m.  above  the  present  ground  level, 
which  is  lower  than  that  of  the  first  chamber.  No  chamber  end  appears, 
but  the  inturning  of  the  stone  at  the  end  of  the  south-eastern  side-wall 
suggests  that  it  terminated  there. 

A gap  of  about  3.50  m.  exists  between  this  and  the  north-eastern 
gallery.  No  sign  of  further  chambers  is  present  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  gallery  structure  existed  here. 

The  structure  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  monument  is  almost  precisely 
similar  in  design  to  that  at  the  south-west.  The  diameter  of  the  approxi- 
mately circular  court  was  apparently  about  7.50  m.  Nine  stones,  including 
the  gallery  entrance  jambs,  of  the  perimeter  appear.  The  well-matched 
entrance  jambs  are  .90  m.  (south-eastern)  and  .80  m.  (north-western)  in 
height.  The  remaining  stones  average  nearly  1.00  m.  in  height.  Outside 
the  forecourt  to  the  south-east  are  several  blocks,  a few  of  which  may 
represent  part  of  a kerb.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  .70  m.  wide.  A 
block  about  1.00  m.  in  maximum  dimension  lies  between  these  jambs  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  original.  If  so  it  would  act  as  a blocking  of  the  entrance. 

The  front  chamber  is  excellently  preserved  being  2.00  m.  long  and 
2.50  m.  broad.  The  side  walling  of  this  chamber  is  about  the  same  height 
as  that  of  the  next.  The  segmenting  jambs  (each  about  .80  m.  high)  rise 
about  .25  m.  above  the  gallery  side,  while  the  entrance  jamb  rise  some  .50  m. 
The  second  chamber  structure  is  incomplete.  It  was  about  2.40  m.  wide. 
Its  length  is  uncertain. 

Outside  the  north-western  gallery  side  several  stones,  some  well  set, 
appear.  These  compare  with  a group  of  stones  outside  the  north-western 
side  of  the  other  gallery  and  probably  served  to  strengthen  the  chamber 
walling.  Some  of  the  stones  in  both  cases  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
galle,ry  sides  and  appear  as  though  intended  as  a form  of  buttressing.  Little 
trace  of  cairn  exists. 
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The  entrance  to  the  gallery  between  the  jambs  described  above  is  .50  m. 
wide.  The  first  chamber  is  2.70  m.  long  and  1.90  m.  broad.  The  north-west 
side  is  complete.  A stone  or  stones  are  missing  on  the  south-east.  The 
chamber  is  partially  filled  and  the  side  stones  protrude  about  .40  m.  above 
the  fill.  The  entrance  jambs  rise  about  .40  m.  above  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  chamber  sides.  The  excellently  matched  segmenting  jambs  between 
the  first  and  second  chamber  rise  likewise  higher  than  the  gallery  sides. 
The  height  of  the  gallery  sides  in  relation  to  the  jambs  suggests  that 
corbelling  was  probable.  One  flat  slab,  1.70  m,  long  by  1.00  m.  broad,  lying 
on  the  banking  about  .70  m.  outside  the  north-west  wall  of  the  first  chamber, 
may  be  a slipped  corbel.  The  side  walling  is  well  suited  to  take  corbels. 
The  entry  to  the  second  chamber  is  .70  m.  wide.  This  chamber  is  2.25  m. 
wide  and  probably  3.40  m.  long.  The  side  walling  appears  complete.  The 
tops  of  the  stones  in  the  second  chamber  do  not  rise  as  high  as  those  of  the 
first.  However,  they  rise  about  .50  m.  above  the  present  ground  level, 
w'hich  is  lower  than  that  of  the  first  chamber.  No  chamber  end  appears, 
but  the  inturning  of  the  stone  at  the  end  of  the  south-eastern  side-wall 
suggests  that  it  terminated  there. 

A gap  of  about  3.50  m.  exists  between  this  and  the  north-eastern 
gallery.  No  sign  of  further  chambers  is  present  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  gallery  structure  existed  here. 

The  structure  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  monument  is  almost  precisely 
similar  in  design  to  that  at  the  south-west.  The  diameter  of  the  approxi- 
mately circular  court  was  apparently  about  7.50  m.  Nine  stones,  including 
the  gallery  entrance  jambs,  of  the  perimeter  appear.  The  well-matched 
entrance  jambs  are  .90  m.  (south-eastern)  and  .80  m.  (north-western)  in 
height.  The  remaining  stones  average  nearly  1.00  m.  in  height.  Outside 
the  forecourt  to  the  south-east  are  several  blocks,  a few  of  which  may 
represent  part  of  a kerb.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  .70  m.  wide.  A 
block  about  1.00  m.  in  maximum  dimension  lies  between  these  jambs  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  original.  If  so  it  would  act  as  a blocking  of  the  entrance. 

The  front  chamber  js  excellently  preserved  being  2.00  m.  long  and 
2.50  m.  broad.  The  side  walling  of  this  chamber  is  about  the  same  height 
as  that  of  the  next.  The  segmenting  jambs  (each  about  .80  m.  high)  rise 
about  .25  m.  above  the  gallery  side,  while  the  entrance  jamb  rise  some  .50  m. 
The  second  chamber  structure  is  incomplete.  It  was  about  2.40  m.  wide. 
Its  length  is  uncertain. 

Outside  the  north-western  gallery  side  several  stones,  some  well  set, 
appear.  These  compare  with  a group  of  stones  outside  the  north-western 
side  of  the  other  gallery  and  probably  served  to  strengthen  the  chamber 
walling.  Some  of  the  stones  in  both  cases  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
gallery  sides  and  appear  as  though  intended  as  a form  of  buttressing.  Little 
trace  of  cairn  exists. 
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Site  P. — Townjand  of  Ballybeg.  O.S.  Mayo  14:15:1,  51.7  cm.  from  left; 
46.2  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name: — “ Cloghabracka.  ” 

Plan—.  Fig.  7.  Plate  XXXVIII. 

The  monument  is  situated  on  fairly  level  ground  about  250  ft.  above 
Ordnance  Datum.  The  general  slope  in  the  vicinity  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  The  land  immediately  around  the  tomb  is  wet  pasture  partly 
overgrown  with  rushes  and  gorse.  Tillage  was  formerly  undertaken  in  the 
field  in  which  the  tomb  stands  and  the  adjoining  fields  to  the  east  are  tilled 
at  present.  Towards  the  north-west  the  land  becomes  rough  and  is  much 
gorse-grown.  The  monument  stands  near  the  junction  of  the  rougher 
heathy  pasture  and  the  arable,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  central  upland 
district  of  our  region. 

The  tomb  is  comparatively  well  preserved.  Its  main  long  axis  runs 
approximately  east  and  west.  The  structure  consists  of  an  almost  semi- 
circular forecourt  at  the  eastern  end,  leading  through  a short  entry  to  a fine 
oval  court,  which  gives  access  to  a gallery.  Further  structure  apparently 
existed  at  the  west  hut  without  excavation  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the 
remains  of  this  portion.  Two  fences,  one  at  the  east  and  one  at  the  west, 
run  across  the  extremities  of  the  monument  but  the  extent  to  which  these 
have  interfered  with  the  structure  is  not  clear. 

Ten  stones,  .50  m.  to  1.00  m.  in  height,  of  the  frontal  forecourt  remain 
ill  situ.  They  form  a segment  of  about  one  third  of  a circle  10.00  m.  wide 
(N-S)  and  3.50  m.  deep  (E-W).  A further  stone,  .60  m.  high  in  its  present 
position,  lies  in  the  fosse  of  the  fence.  It  is  very  probably  displaced.  The 
extent  to  which  the  building  of  the  fence  interfered  with  the  structure  is 
not  certain  but  the  space  between  the  forecourt  stones  and  the  fence  at  the 
south-east  side  rather  suggests  that  interference  may  not  have  been  great. 
A stone,  1.00  m.  south  of  the  last  forecourt  stone  at  the  south-east  corner, 
is  out  of  line.  It  may  he  displaced  or  may  represent  part  of  the  junction  of 
the  forecourt  facade  with  a kerb. 

Four  excellently  matched  stones  form  an  entrance  passage  between  the 
forecourt  and  the  oval  court.  The  two  of  these  which  belong  to  the  frontal 
facade  are  .50  m.  (northern)  and  .75  m.  (southern)  high.  The  other  two 
which  belong  to  the  perimeter  of  the  oval  court  are  each  .75  m.  high.  The 
tops  of  these  stones  are  broad  and  flat.  The  entry  formed  by  them  is  1.70  m. 
long  and  .90  m.  broad. 

The  oval  court  is  delimited  by  some  17  stones  and  the  perimeter  is 
complete  except  for  a few  gaps  in  the  southern  side.  The  stoines  of  the 
court  vary  in  height  between  .95  m.  and  .15  m.  The  stones  in  the  western 
half  are  higher  than  those  in  the  eastern.  The  two  stones  flanking  the 
jambs  at  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  .95  m.  (northern)  and  .85  m. 
(southern),  are  the  highest  and  the  height  of  the  stones  tends  to  diminisli 
as  one  proceeds  eastwards.  Hollows  in  the  ground  within  the  forecourt  and 
in  the  gaps  of  the  perimeter  indicate  that  a good  deal  of  disturbance  has 
' ecurred. 
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The  two  jambs  at  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  are  very  well  matched 
slabs,  .40  m.  (northern)  and  .55  m.  (southern)  high,  respectively.  They 
staird  .70  m.  apart.  The  side  walling  of  a parallel-sided  gallery  is  clear  but 
evidence  of  segmentation  and  of  the  chamber-emd  is  not  apparent.  Three 
stones  of  the  north  side  of  the  gallery  appear.  The  first  is  a large  block 
about  2.00  m.  long,  .60  m.  broad  and  rising  .30  m.  above  the  present 
chamber-fill.  The  next  is  smaller  being  .40  m.  by  .45  m.  at  the  base  and 
reaching  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  first.  Both  these  stones  have  very 
good  flat  tops  well  suited  to  support  capstones  or  corbels.  The  third  stone 
is  an  enormous  partially  covered  block,  2.90  m.  long  with  1.20  m.  of  its 
width  exposed  and  .80  m.  high.  The  tops  of  the  south  side-slabs  of  the 
chamber  protrude  scarcely  .10  m.  above  the  surface.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  side  walling  of  the  gallery  suggests  that  the  first  chamber  extended 
to  the  second  stone  in  the  north  wall  and  that  it  was  2.50  m.  long.  It  is 
2.50  m.  broad.  A stone  within  the  gallery,  set  leaning  heavily  to  the  east, 
is  not  convincing  and  may  not  be  in  original  position. 

Two  slabs,  possibly  matching,  at  right  angles  to  the  chamber  walls, 
may  represent  the  gallery-end  or  a segmentation.  That  on  the  south  is 
almost  hidden  in  the  ground;  the  other  is  .75  m.  high  and  leans  heavily  to 
the  west.  If  this  were  erect  a gap  of  .40  m.  would  be  left  between  it  and 
its  partner.  Excavation  however,  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  func- 
tion of  these  stones. 

Outside  the  chamber  walls  on  both  north  and  south  sides,  stones  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  walls  may  be  buttresses.  On  the  south  is  a 
fine  slab  .50  m.  high,  running  parallel  to  the  chamber  side  and  1.85  m.  from 
it.  This  is  probably  a doubling  of  the  chamber  walls.  A superficial 
suggestion  of  the  po.ssibility  of  a transeptal  chamber  is  not  likely. 

The  large  number  of  stones  at  the  west  end  of  the  monument,  most  of 
which  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground,  cannot  be  interpreted  without 
excavation,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are 
structural  and  those  which  are  not.  The  general  appearance  rather  suggests 
that  a further  court  may  be  present  at  this  end.  A line  of  four  stones — one 
of  which  is  imbedded  in  the  fence,  may  be  taken  as  probably  part  of  a 
straight  kerb.  Reading  from  west  to  east  the  heights  of  these  are  .55  m., 
.35  m.,  .30  m.  and  .15  m.,  respectively.  One  or  two  stones  on  the  south 
side  and  some  dry  patches  in  the  vegetation  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
kerb  here  also. 

The  whole  monument  shows  signs  of  disturbance  due  to  tillage.  A 
definite  mound  occurs  along  the  sides  and  this  probably  shows  the  general 
line  of  the  cairn.  Taking  the  evidence  as  a whole,  a long,  more  or  less 
straight-sided  mound  is  probable. 

Site  Q. — Townland  of  Creevagh  More.  O.S.  Mayo  14:14:4,  25.6  cm.  from 
left;  53.7  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name:  “ Burial  Ground.” 

Situated  just  below  the  200  ft.  contour  on  the  slope  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Glenedagh  River.  The  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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The  two  jambs  at  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  are  very  well  matched 
slabs,  .40  m.  (northern)  and  .55  m.  (southern)  high,  respectively.  They 
stand  .70  m.  apart.  The  side  walling  of  a pai’allel-sided  gallery  is  clear  but 
evidence  of  segmentation  and  of  the  chamber-end  is  not  apparent.  Three 
stones  of  the  north  side  of  the  gallery  appear.  The  first  is  a large  block 
about  2.00  m.  long,  .60  m.  broad  and  rising  .30  m.  above  the  present 
chamber-fill.  The  next  is  smaller  being  .40  m.  by  .45  m.  at  the  base  and 
reaching  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  first.  Both  these  stones  have  very 
good  flat  tops  well  suited  to  support  capstones  or  corbels.  The  third  stone 
is  an  enormous  partially  covered  block,  2.90  m.  long  with  1.20  m.  of  its 
width  exposed  and  .80  m.  high.  The  tops  of  the  south  side-slabs  of  the 
chamber  protrude  scarcely  .10  m.  above  the  surface.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  side  walling  of  the  gallery  suggests  that  the  first  chamber  extended 
to  the  second  stone  in  the  north  wall  and  that  it  was  2.50  m.  long.  It  is 
2.50  m.  broad.  A stone  within  the  gallery,  set  leaning  heavily  to  the  east, 
is  not  convincing  and  may  not  be  in  original  position. 

Two  slabs,  possibly  matching,  at  right  angles  to  the  chamber  walls, 
may  represent  the  gallery-end  or  a segmentation.  That  on  the  south  is 
almost  hidden  in  the  ground;  the  other  is  .75  m.  high  and  leans  heavily  to 
the  west.  If  this  were  erect  a gap  of  .40  m.  would  be  left  between  it  and 
its  partner.  Excavation  however,  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  func- 
tion of  these  stones. 

Outside  the  chamber  walls  on  both  north  and  south  sides,  stones  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  walls  may  be  buttresses.  On  the  south  is  a 
fine  slab  .50  m.  high,  running  parallel  to  the  chamber  side  and  1.85  m.  from 
it.  This  is  probably  a doubling  of  the  chamber  walls.  A superficial 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  a transeptal  chamber  is  not  likely. 

The  large  number  of  stones  at  the  west  end  of  the  monument,  most  of 
which  are  firmlj^  imbedded  in  the  ground,  cannot  be  interpreted  without 
excavation,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are 
structural  and  those  v^hich  are  not.  The  general  appearance  rather  suggests 
that  a further  court  may  be  present  at  this  end.  A line-  of  four  stones — one 
of  which  is  imbedded  in  the  fence,  may  be  taken  as  probably  part  of  a 
straight  kerb.  Reading  from  west  to  -east  the  heights  of  these  are  .55  m., 
.35  m.,  .30  m.  and  .15  m.,  respectively.  One  or  two  stones  on  the  south 
side  and  some  dry  patches  in  the  vegetation  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
kerb  here  also. 

The  whole  monument  shows  signs  of  disturbance  due  to  tillage.  A 
definite  mou.nd  occurs  alo-ng  the  sides  and  this  probably  shows  the  general 
line  of  the  cairn.  Taking  the  evidence  as  a whole,  a long,  more  or  less 
straight-sided  mound  is  probable. 

Site  Q. — Townland  of  Creevagh  More.  O.S.  Mayo  14:14:4,  25.6  cm.  from 
left;  53.7  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name:  “ Burial  Ground.” 

Situated  just  below  the  200  ft.  contour  on  the  slope  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Glenedagh  River.  The  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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Fig.  7.  Site  P — Ballybeg. 
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Site  R. — liooglian:  view  from  east. 


Site  R. — nooghaii:  vieiv  from  soiifli. 


C.rcevagh  More:  prohahle  li.uf-sifc  near  SHc  Q (see  p.  175). 
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is  meadow  land.  The  site  is  about  150  yards  below  the  present  line  of 
junction  between  the  arable  and  the  gorse-growri  rough  pasture.  Signs  of 
former  cultivation  are,  however,  observable  in  this  rougher  pasture. 

The  site  is  very  densely  overgrown  by  heavy  thorn,  and  clearance  was 
not  practicable.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a plan  and  the  features  of  the 
structure  are  much  obscured  by  the  growth.  Considerable  remains  exist 
but  without  clearance  no  details  could  be  observed.  At  the  eastern  end  a 
roughly  circular  court  can  be  traced  approximately  8.50  m.  in  diameter. 
This  seems  to  lead  to  a gallery  or  possibly  a pair  of  galleries.  Many  large 
blocks  are  set  and  lie  prostrate.  Some  of  the  prostrate  blocks  are  flat- 
topped  with  rounded  bases  and  are  very  similar  to  the  corbels  of  this  form 
noted  in  site  C.  A very  large  block  1.20  m.  long  by  1.00  m.  wide  and  1.30  m 
high  stands  erect  about  2.50  m.  east  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  court.  Con- 
siderable cairn  remains  exist. 

About  275  yards  south-east  of  this  tomb  is  another  monument  also 
marked  “ Burial  Ground  ” on  the  map.  It  consists  of  an  almost  circular 
or  sub-rectangular  enclosure  of  set  stones  approximately  4.00  m.  in  internal 
diameter.  The  stones  form  a rough  double  row.  An  entrance  .75  m.  wide 
appears  at  the  south  between  two  well  matched  portals  1.00  m.  long,  .70  m. 
wide  and  1.20  m.  high  and  .60  m.  long,  .50  m.  wide  and  1.00  m.  high, 
respectively.  These  stones  and  a third,  about  1.00  m.  distant  from  them 
outside  the  enclosure  to  the  south-east,  are  of  megalithic  proportions.  The 
other  stones  jn  the  monument  average  about  .30  m,  in  height.  I considered 
it  unwise  to  publish  the  plan  of  this  monument  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  court  cairns,  as,  though  supei-ficially  it  could  be  taken  as  a megalithic 
tomb  with  a diminutive  court,  its  interpretation  as  a house  is  more  likely. 
Certainty  as  to  its  nature  must  await  excavation,  which,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  megalithic  tradition  of  the  heavy  portals,  might  well  be  of  con- 
siderable interest.  (Plate  XXXIX). 

Site  R. — Townland  of  Rooghan.  O.S.  Mayo  14:15:6,  53.3  cm.  from  left; 

59.8  cm.  from  top.  Not  marked  as  a monument  on  O.S.  Maps. 

Plan— Fig.  8.  Plate  XXXIX. 

The  monument  is  situated  in  a position  of  no  special  prominence  on 
gently  undulating  ground  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  150  feet  above 
Ordnance  Datum.  The  site  is  indicated  on  the  6"  Map  by  the  symbol  for  a 
rock.  The  general  slope  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  The  soil  in  the  area  is  of  good  quality  and  is  used  as  grassland 
and  tillage.  In  the  lower  areas  it  is  wet  and  badly  drained. 

The  tomb  is  in  a ruined  condition.  The  main  long  axis  runs  approxi- 
mately NNW-SSE.  The  remains  consist  of  a segmented  gallery  and  a 
group  of  large  stones  at  the  south-east  which  may  indicate  that  a court 
existed  there.  The  gallery  consists  of  two  chambers.  The  first  is  2.30  m. 
long  and  2.10  m.  wide.  It  is  entered  at  the  south-east  between  two  stones 
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acting  as  jambs  each  approximately  1.10  m.  high,  leaving  a gap  of  .40  m. 
between  them.  Two  stones  of  the  north-east  side  of  the  chamber  remain. 
The  larger  is  a line  slab,  1.60  m.  in  height,  having  a flat  top  surface.  A 
space  of  1.00  m.,  from  which  a stone  seems  to  be  missing,  exists  between 
this  and  the  second  side-stone.  This  second  stone  is  1.35  m.  high.  One 
stone  only  of  the  opposite  chamber  side  remains  certainly  in  situ.  It  is 
1.10  m.  high.  To  allow  a level  roof  this  side  would  require  to  be  consider- 
ably raised  by  corbelling.  Leaning  against  the  last  described  stone,  and  on  a 
line  parallel  to  it,  is  a stone  .70  m.  in  height.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
original  position  and  is  possibly  a slipped  corbel.  The  stone  lying  across  the 
gap  between  the  entrance  jambs  does  not  seem  to  be  an  original  sill.  The 
segmentation  between  the  first  and  second  chambers  is  formed  of  two  good 
jambs,  each  about  1.00  m.  high.  The  entry  between  them  is  .60  m.  wide. 
Behind  the  more  easterly  jamb  is  a second  upright  which  reaches  almost  as 
high  as  the  jamb. 

The  second  chamber  is  largely  filled.  The  edge  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
roofing  stone,  about  .35  m.  thick,  protrudes  from  the  fill  between  the  jambs. 
The  more  easterly  chamber -side  seems  complete.  It  consists  of  two  stones, 
that  nearest  the  jambs  being  .70  m.  and  the  second  .95  m.  in  height.  One 
stone  of  the  opposite  side  remains.  It  is  1.00  m.  high  and  protrudes  .50  m. 
above  the  chamber  fill.  A heavy  stone  lies  prostrate  on  a small  mound  at 
the  NNW  end  of  the  gallery.  It  is  very  probably  the  collapsed  end-stone. 
The  second  chamber  is  2.35  m.  wide  and  probably  2.80  m.  long. 

Though  many  of  the  stones  at  the  south-east  half  of  the  monument  are 
firm,  one  only  can  be  taken  as  certainly  m situ.  This  stands  beside  the 
more  southerly  entrance  jamb.  It  is  1.10  m.  high.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
court  stone  flanking  the  jambs.  The  rest  of  the  stones  while  presenting  no 
definite  pattern  rather  suggest  a circular  or  oval  court. 

The  mound  is  steep  on  the  east  and  south-east.  Some  remains  appear 
on  the  north-east  but  no  definite  traces  are  clear  towards  the  west.  The 
fence  along  the  south-western  side  of  the  monument  may  have  caused  some 
interference. 


Discussion. 

Before  entering  into  a discussion  of  the  features  and  morphology  of  the 
sites  related  to  the  homed  cairn  series,  with  which  this  paper  is  primarily 
concerned,  it  is  well  to  emphasise  the  wide  variety  of  megalithic  types,  which 
occur  within  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  region  dealt  with.  AVhile 
Site  B,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  portal  dolmen  class,  may  well  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  the  horned  cadrn  series,  tombs  of  other  distinct  traditions 
are  represented.  On  formal  grounds  a derivation  of  the  portal  dolmens 
from  the  homed  cairns  is  fairly  plausible,® — except  perhaps  for  the  huge 
]joised  capstone  characteristic  of  the  portal  chambers.  However,  distribu- 

® Evans  : U.tA,  (1938),  p.  14,  and  Preliminary  Survey  of  Northern  Irelamd,  p.  XV; 
cf.  Powell  : .IRSAI,  (1941),  p.  20. 
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Fig.  8.  Site  B. — Rooghan. 
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tionally  this  class  is  at  present  frankly  puzzling.  The  relation  of  the  portal 
dolmens  of  south-east  Ireland  to  the  river  valleys  rather  suggests  a separate 
entry  near  Waterford.®  Such  an  entry  would  explain  most  of  the  east  Irish 
distribution.  The  very  few  portal  dolmens  in  west  Munster^®  might  be 
accounted  as  strays  but  there  are  indications  of  what  may  be  a denser 
occurrence  in  Connaught  and  Donegal. The  distributional  connection 
between  these  western  tombs  and  the  better  known  series  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Ireland  remains  obscure,  due  to  the  lack  of  precise  information,  not 
only  from  western  areas  but  from  south  and  central  Ulster.  Examples 
apparently  occur^®  and,  if  these  and  others  prove  in  fact  to  be  portal  dolmens, 
it  may  yet  be  possible  to  connect  the  western  tombs,  through  south  and 
central  Ulster,  with  the  well  known  series  extending  from  Co.  Down  to  Co. 
Waterford.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  case  of  portal  dolmens,  as  of  most 
single  chambered  tombs,  very  full  and  accurate  description  and  illustration 
are  required  before  classification  can  be  attempted,  without  actual  examina- 
tion in  the  field.  In  several  parts  of  Ulster  and  North  Connaught  the 
presence  of  passage-grave  groups,  sometimes,  at  least,,  including  tombs  of 
the  simple  B -dolmen  variety,  adds  to  the  difficulty,  as  B -dolmens  frequently 
present  a close  superficial  resemblance  to  portal  chambers.  This  resem- 
blance is  often  misleading  even  in  photographs. 

The  three  sites  (H,  I,  M)  classed  as  wedges  show  affinities  to  the 
northern  wedge-shaped  gallery -graves  but  none  of  them  have  sufficient 
features  preserved  to  admit  of  detailed  discussion.  This  type  is  of  frequent 
occm-rence  in  the  Sligo  area,  e.g.  Drumcliff,^®  Carrickard,^*  Drumkilsellagh,^® 
Gortakeeran“  and  the  smaller  monument  at  Magheraghanrush  (Deerparkl 
An  unrecorded  site  at  Callow  townland  west  of  Foxford,  Co.  Mayo,  suggests 
that  overland  connections  between  the  Sligo  wedges  and  those  in  the  Killala 


9 For  an  account  of  these  tombs  see  Powell  : JRSAI,  (1941),  pp.  9-23  and  Mongey 
Journal  of  the  Waterford  S'pelaeologicdl  Society,  (1941). 

10  JESAI,  (1950),  pp.  225-6. 

11  e.g.,  Co.  Galway,  Crannagh  [JRSAI,  (1904),  p.  217)  ; Co.  Mayo  : Achiil  [JRSAI, 
(1950),  p.  211)  Illustrations  of  tombs  in  Co.  Roscommon  (Piil/A,  XXI,  pp.  374-6)  ; Co. 
Leitrim:  Fenagh  Beg  [O.S.  Memoranda,  Leitrim,  p.  11,  see  also  Borlase,  I,  p.  193-4); 
Co.  Sligo  : Moytirra  West  (Borlase,  I,  p.  186,  figs.  176-7) , Tawnatruffaun  (Borlase,  I, 
p.  176,  fig-  165);  Co.  Donegal  : Gortnavern  [JRSAI,  (1929),  ipp.  172-3,  Plate  II  and  fig. 
IX) — cf.  Bin  [ibid.  p.  172,  fig.  VIII)  ; Kilclooney  More  (Borlase,  I,  pp.  239-40,  figs. 
225-&^suggest  that  the  sites  they  represent  are  portal  dolmens. 

12  Judging  from  illustrations  the  following  probable  examples  may  be  cited  : — Co. 
Derry,  Tamlaght  [Prelim.  Surv.,  p.  213  and  Plate  50);  Ballykeel  [Prelim.  Surv.,  p.  76 
and  Plate  16)  and  possibly  in  south-west  Co.  Cavan,  Middleton  [JRSAI,  (1909),  pp.  90-91) 
— cf.  Loughduff  [ibid.  pp.  88-91). 

13  Wood-Martin  : R.S.M.,  p.  145. 

1^  JRSAI ^ (1947),  pp.  141-143,  recte  Treanmore  (Td.). 

15  R.S.M.,  p.  141. 

16  R.S.M.,  p.  211. 
i"?  R.S.M.,  p.  139. 
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district  may  be  traceable.  Further  east  Leitrim  may  possess  examples,  e.g. 
Larkfield^®  and  the  well  known  monuments  at  Burren^®  in  north-west  Co. 
Cavan  are  fine  specimens  of  the  type,  while  the  tomb  at  Legalough®°  and 
probably  that  at  Killycarney^^  in  the  same  area,  are  to  be  classed  with  them. 
North-westwards  the  northern  wedge-shaped  galleries  are  numerous  in 
Fermanagh,  e.g.  Coolbuck,®®  Keeran;®®  Tyrone,  e.g.  Carryglass,^*  Clogherny,^® 
Loughash;®®  Derry,  e.g.  Largantea  (Well  Glass  Springs),^’'  Boviel  (Clogh- 
nagalla),^®  Kilhoyle.^®  On  the  other  hand  the  type  seems  to  be  very  rare 
or  absent  in  Armagh  and  Down.®®  It  is  well  represented  in  Antrim,  e.g. 
Dunteige,®^  Goakstown,®®  Craigarogan  (“  Cam  Greine”).®®  A thin  distri- 
bution of  the  type  is  traceable  along  the  east  of  Ireland  from  Louth  to 
Waterford.®* 

The  distribution  in  the  Six-County  area  has  led  Evans  and  Davies®®  to 
look  to  the  south  for  the  entry  to  Ireland.  Powell,®®  in  dealing  with  the 
Leinster  series,  inclined  to  treat  them  as  primary  but  later  prefers  to  regard 
them  as  not  “ancestral  to  those  further  west.’’  It  seems  clear  on  present 
evidence  that  an  entry  in  the  Sligo-Mayo  region  is  most  likely.  Such  an 
entry  would  agree  with  the  main  movement  across  central  Ulster.  The 
junction  with  the  Leinster  group  is  not  as  yet  demonstrable  but  to  judge 
from  the  sparcity  of  the  eastern  sites,  relatively  few  tombs  in  Monaghan  and 
eastern  Cavan  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  connection.  This  area  is 


18  JRSAI,  (1940),  pp.  174-5. 

18  JRSAI,  (1937), ipp.  168-171  and  Borlase,  I,  pp.  201-206. 

20  JRSAI,  (1937),  p.  172. 

21  ibid.  pp.  159-160. 

22  Prelim.  Surv.,  164-165. 

23  Prelim.  Surv.,  p.  149. 

21  Borlase,  I,  p.  213-5. 

26  (7.7.4,  (1939),  pp.  37-40. 

28  XJJA,  (1939),  pp.  254-68. 

21  XJJA,  (1938),  pp.  164-88. 

28  XJJA,  (1940),  pp.  41-55. 

29  DNIIPS,  (1937-38),  pp.  34-48. 

30  XJJA,  (1938),  p.  14.  A suggestion  is  made  in  the  Prelim.  Surv.,  p.  xiv,  that  a 
tomb  at  Dunnaman,  Co.  Down  (ibid.  p.  139),  wliile  linked  with  the  horned  cairns  has 
affinities  with  the  wedge-shaped  galleries.  The  site  is  difficult  to  examine  at  present  due 
to  overgrowth,  but  I can  see  little  reason  for  connecting  it  with  the  wedges.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Balintaggart,  Co.  Armagh  (Prelim.  Svrv.,  p.  63),  with  which  it  is  compared  does 
not  necessarily  suggest  such  a connection. 

31  Prelim.  Surv.,  p.  28;  XJ.J.A.  (1943), -p.  11. 

32  Prelim.  Surv.,  p.  26. 

33  X>I,’IA,  XXXJI,  C,  pp.  239-242. 

34  See  Powell  : JRSAI  (1941),  pp.  9-23. 

35  UJA,  (1943),  p.  14. 

38  JRSAI,  (1941),  p.  19  and  JRSAI,  (1947),  p.  146. 
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very  poorly  known  and  the  discovery  of  such  sites  would  be  by  no  means 
surprising. 

I do  not  know  of  any  clear  examples  of  this  type  of  wedge-shaped 
gallery  to  the  west  of  the  three  sites  near  Killala  (H,  I,  M).  Possibly  a 
tomb  at  Glengad,*’’'  near  the  coast  of  Broad  Haven,  may  be  classed  with  this 
series.  However,  its  present  condition  makes  it  difficult  to  discuss  and  it 
may  belong  rather  to  the  southern  wedge-shaped  galleries  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

Immediately  west  of  our  region,  two  very  small  ruined  tombs  in  the 
townland  of  Glenulra,'’®  seem  to  be  related  to  the  second  great  group  of  Irish 
wedge-shaped  galleries,  whose  main  region  of  distribution  is  west  Munster. 
Hence  we  may  conveniently  refer  to  them  eis  the  southern  wedge-shaped 
galleries.  Further  west  along  the  Mayo  coast,  sites  recorded  by  O’Kelly  in 
Castlehill  and  Claggan®®  townlands,  probably  belong  to  this  class.  The 
Aran  Islands  off  the  Galway  coast  certainly  have  examples.  Thence  south- 
wards the  distribution,  represented  by  well  over  200  specimens,  is  clear 
through  Clare,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Cork  and  Kerry.  Northwards  from  the 
great  co<ncentrations  in  Co.  Clare  some  extension  into  Co.  Galway^®  occurs 
but  the  strength  of  this  is  not  yet  evident,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  published 
information. 

An  entry  for  this  group  on  the  Cork-Kerry  coast  is  most  likely  and  a 
movement  of  considerable  force  along  certain  well  defined  lines,  is  demon- 
strable. The  extension  along  the  western  fringe  of  Connaught  is  on  present 
evidence,  admittedly  very  incomplete,  best  explained  as  a coastal,  possibly 
sea-borne  trek  of  no  great  magnitude.  Further  examples  may  occur  north- 
wards in  Donegal  and  even  in  central  Ulster  but  information  is  inadequate 
to  allow  a discussion.  It  does  appear  that  the  two  classes  of  wedges  make 
distributional  contact  near  Killala,  though  a crossing  of  the  two  streams  is 
as  yet  undemonstrated.  On  the  grounds  of  this  contact,  it  is  possible  to 
argue  that  the  distinction  of  two  separate  wedge  groups  is  suspect.  Many 
workers  regard  th.em  as  one.  However,  it  seems  that  architectural  features 
especially  in  the  flat-facade  characteristic  of  the  northern  series  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  distinction.  The  dating  evidence  for  the  northern  wedge  is 


3"^  Borlase,  I,  p.  110.  O.S,  Mayo  4 ; 14  : 6.  The  “ Stone  Circle  ” about  150  yards 
east  of  it  is  approximately  5.00  m.  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  9 standing  stones  1.35  m. 
— .50  m.  in  height  and  two  prostrate  blocks.  The  site  marked  “ Dermot  and  Grania’s 
Bed  ” on  the  6"  Map  south-west  of  the  “stone  circle”  is  a natural  feature.  One  mile 
east  of  these  sites  in  Rosdoagh  townland,  the  monument  marked  “ Stone  Circle  ” consists 
of  2 rings  of  slabs  not  concentric,  with  two  large  blocks  between  them  at  the  N.E. 
perhaps  suggesting  a chamber.  Neither  of  the  two  Stone  Circles  mentioned  in  this  note 
seem  analogous  to  those  at  Killala. 

O.S.  Mayo,  6:8:5,  80.0  cm.  from  left,  26.7  cm.  from  top.  The  place  where  they 
lie  is  Icially  known  as  adhlacain  an  fhir  mhoir,  “the  burial  of  the  big  man” — “Giant’s 
Grave.” 

39  O.P.W.  Files. 

e g.,  Ballynastaig  (O.S.  6"  Sheet  122)  and  Derrycallan  North  (O.S.  6"  Sheet  129). 
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clear.  Beaker  and  barbed  and  tanged  aiTowheads  (with  food  vessel  in  a 
feM^  instances)  occur  regularly  in  the  deposits.  For  the  southern  wedge 
dating  evidence  is  very  scant  but  an  example  at  Lough  Gur^^  produced 
beaker.  Hence  the  northern  and  southern  wedges  may  well  be  contem- 
porai’y.  Separate  movements  from  a common  focus — probably  in  westenr 
France,  where  wedges  with  beaker  pottery  are  well  attested,  would  easily 
explain  the  two  Irish  groups.  The  southern  group  could  arrive,  as  suggested 
above,  on  the  Cork-Kerry  coast,  while  a landing  in  the  Mayo-Sligo  region 
would  fit  the  northern  type.  Historic  landings  from  France  and  Iberia  in 
both  these  areas  are  well  known.  While  political  conditions  may  have 
influenced  these  approaches,  they  demonstrate  the  fact  that  expeditions  from 
France  and  Iberia  to  Ireland  tend  to  andve  via  the  west  coast,  in  distinction 
to  incursions  from  Britain  which  naturally  strike  on  the  east. 

A third  distinct  tradition  of  tomb-building  may  be  represented  in  our 
region  by  the  hill-top  cairn  (Site  G).  Though  no  megalithic  structure 
appears  above  the  cairn  mass,  the  presence  of  a cruciform  passage-grave, 
discovered,  in  the  course  of  our  work,  in  the  townland  of  Behy^^  some  4 miles 
west-north-west  of  Ballycastle,  leaves  the  possibility  open.  This  tomb 
compares  with  Sligo  examples  and  is  best  treated  as  a westward  extension 
from  the  great  Sligo  concentrations.  The  whole  cairn  was  covered  by  the 
growth  of  peat.  This,  if,  as  is  likely,  the  passage-graves  are  of  later  date'*'’ 
than  the  homed  cairns  and  perhaps  the  wedges,  serves  as  a warning  that  a 
too  facile  exclusion  of  the  great  west  Mayo  bogiands  from  the  horned  cairn 
distribution  is  fraught  with  danger,  as  the  speed  of  growth  evidenced  at  this 
site  would  suffice  to  engulf  even  a prominent  cairn. 

The  five  types  of  tomb  mentioned  above  do  not  exhaust  the  megalithic 
structures  within  the  area  under  discussion.  Two  good  examples  of  stone 
circles  occur  (Sites  J and  L).  While  theoretically  it  might  be  possible  to 
consider  these  as  the  remaining  kerbs  of  passage  graves,  one  is  more  in- 
clined to  regard  them  simply  as  stone  circles.  A third  suggestion  that  they 
might  be  the  surviving  courts  of  partially  ruined  tombs  of  the  horned  cairn 
family,  may  I think  be  discounted.  The  true  morphology  and  distributiOTi 
of  this  varied  class  of  monument  in  Ireland  is  as  yet  inadequately  known. 
However,  the  presence  of  examples  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  three 
northern  wedge-shaped  tombs  is  of  considerable  interest.  Davies'*^  has 
shown  that  stone  circles  in  Ulster  stretch  in  a broad  band  across  the  uplands 
of  Fermanagh,  Tyrone  and  Derry.  They  are  apparently  very  rare  in  Antrim 
and  the  few  examples  recorded  by  him  in  Armagh  and  Down  are  stated  to 
be  of  a different  type.  Examples  are  known  in  Donegal  and  Louth.  Davies 

41  PPS  (1946),  p.  157.  The  pottery  at  Labbacallee,  Co.  Cork  (PRIA,  Vol.  43,  C, 
pp.  90-91)  admits  of  an  early  date. 

42  O.S.  6"  Mayo,  6 : 7 : 5;  59.7  cm.  from  loft,  28.5  cm.  from  top.  To  be  published 
shortly. 

43  For  discussion  of  date  of  Passage-Graves  see  Daniel  and  Powell  PPS  (1949),  pp. 
169-187. 

44  TJJA  (1939),  pp.  2-14. 
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remarks  that  the  occurrence  of  stone  circles  in  Derry  and  south  Tyrone 
coincides  with  the  occurrence  of  beaker.  Excavations  have  abundantly 
testified  to  the  fact  that  beaker  is  the  normal  pottery  type  of  the  northern 
wedge-shaped  galleries.  In  fact  the  vast  majority  of  beaker  discoveries  in 
the  Six-County  area  comes  from  these  tombs. Is,  then,  this  apparent 
coincidence  of  beaker  and  stone  circle  in  fact  a coincidence  of  wedge-shaped 
tomb  and  stone  circle?  While  the  full  distribution  of  both  classes  of 
monument  is  at  present  imperfectly  known,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  lines 
in.  Fermanagh,  Tyrone  and  Derry  do  show  a remarkable  degree  of  similarity. 
Examples  of  close  contact  in  siting  such  as  found  in  Killala  are  also  forth- 
coming.^® The  relative  scarcity  of  both  types  of  monument  in  Armagh  and 
Down  lends  support  to  the  suggestion.  On  the  other  hand  the  absence  of 
circles  from  Antrim,  if  this  continues,  argues  against  theories  based  on  the 
coincidence  of  the  types.  Antrim  has  numerous  wedges.  Apart  from  this 
it  is  tempting  to  suggest  a connection.  Stone  circles  are  notoriously  poor 
in  datable  finds  and  so  far  little  dating  evidence  has  been  given  by  examples 
excavated  in  Tyrone.^’'  On  general  grounds,  independent  of  the  distributional 
considerations  mentioned  above,  a beaker  association  with  stone  circles  would 
be  by  no  means  surprising.  Stone  circles  in  Ulster  and  elsewhere  are,  of 
course,  of  varied  types  and,  if  any  truth  lies  in  the  suggestion  here  put 
foi-ward,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  which  group  or  groups  are  in  fact 
to  be  related  to  the  northern  wedge.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  south- 
west Munster  a fair  degree  of  distributional  connection  between  stone  circles 
and  southern  wedge-shaped  galleries  seems  to  exist.  Thus,  in  the  West-Cork 
and  Kerry  area,  which  we  have  suggested  above  may  be  primary  settlement 
areas  of  the  southern  wedge-shaped  gallery  builders,  stone  circles  abound, 
while  ip  Co.  Limerick  in  the  Lough  Gur  area  both  tombs  and  circles  lie  in 
close  contact.  That  this  contact  merits  consideration  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  of  a group  of  circles  at  Graaige'^®  near  Lough  Gur,  a fine  example, 
excavated  by  6 Rfordain,  produced  excellent  beaker.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  beaker  from  the  wedge-shaped  gallery  at  Lough  Gur.  Close 
to  the  Grange  circles  megalithic  tomb  sites  probably  of  the  wedge  shape 
class  occur.  The  possibility  exists  therefore  that  a coincidence  between 
stone  circle  and  southern  wedge,  analogous  to  that  suggested  in  the  north, 
may  bear  examination. 

While  the  evidence  in  both  north  and  south  is  quite  inadequate,  the 
possible  implications  are  too  far-reaching  to  ignore.  What  then  is  the 
significance  of  the  distributional  association,  if  such  exists?  In  so  far  as 
the  choice  of  land  by  both  northern  and  southern  wedge-shaped  gallery 
builders  seems  to  be  governed  by  like  requirements  of  soil,  the  occurrence  of 

45  Some  beaker  is  recorded  by  May  and  Batty  from  the  sand-hills  at  the  Bann 
estuary,  Co.  Derry,  see  JBSAI  (1948),  p.  130-156. 

46  e.g.,  at  Clogherny,  UJA  (1939),  pp.  36-43. 

47  e.g.,  Castledamph,  JRSAI  (1938),  pp.  106-112. 

48  PPS,  (1946),  p.  157. 
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stone  circles,  even  of  similar  type  with  both,  could  be  the  result  of  coincidence 
in  the  needs  of  the  tomb  builders  and  the  people  responsible  for  the  stone 
circles.  If,  however,  a beaker  date,  well  attested  for  the  northern  wedge 
proves  to  apply  genejally  to  the  three  types  of  monument,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  postulate  a close  cultural  connection.  Are  we  then  to  abandon 
the  distinction  between  northern  and  southern  wedges  and  treat  them  as  of 
one  class  ? This  course  will  scarcely  be  necessary,  though  the  production  of 
prototypes  for  the  circles  in  the  suggested  foreign  focus  of  the  wedges,  might 
be  demanded.  It  is  far  too  early  to  put  this  suggestion  forward  as  more  than 
a possible  working  hypothesis.  If  it  proves  well  founded,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the  ritual  relationship  of  circle  and 
t<  mb. 

Three  sites  within  our  region  (A,  K,  0)  remain  unclassified.  Site  A is 
an  extensive  group  of  some  25  stones,  many  probably  in  situ,  but  without 
excavation  no  definite  arrangement  is  clear.  It  is  just  possible  that  it  is  the 
remains  of  a court  cairn.  Site  K is  merely  a disturbed  rnound,  with  some 
heavy  stones  visible  and,  though  it  is  in  ail  probability  a megaiithic  tomb, 
it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  a classification.  Site  0 is  represented  by  several 
very  heavy  stones  partly  imbedded  in  a fence.  Again,  though  probably  the 
vestiges  of  a tomb,  nothing  certain  can  be  decided  from  its  present  state. 
Beyond  the  strict  limits  of  our  region,  some  six  sites  are  marked  on  the  map 
close  to  the  road  at  Belladooan.^®  The  report,  on  which  this  entry  was 
made  on  the  Original  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memo- 
randa®® but  does  not  seem  to  warrant  their  treatment  as  certain  sites. 
Little  remains  at  present  to  suggest  the  former  presence  of  tombs.  Further 
south  in  the  townland  of  Cloyrower  another  site  appears  on  the  map.  It 
consists  of  a number  of  fractured  stones  and  must  be  treated  as  doubtful. 
West  of  this,  two  sites  in  Doonanaroo  Upper  can  probably  be  accepted, 
though  classification  in  view  of  the  scant  nature  of  the  remains,  is  not 
possible.  To  this  unsatisfactory  collection  we  may  add  an  unrecorded  site 
iu  Belladooan®^  townland,  which,  though  its  present  state  makes  classification 
impossible,  seems  probably  to  be  a megaiithic  tomb.  Excavation  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  this  with  certainty. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  discuss  the  features  and  morphology  of  the  sites 
in  our  region  which  belong  to  the  horned  cairn  family  of  tombs  (C,  D,  E, 
F,  N,  P,  Q,  R).  Though  certain  variations  of  design  occur  and  destruction 
has  caused  considerable  superficial  differences  in  appearance,  it  is  possible 
to  show  an  underlying  unity.  Wherever  sufficient  remains  are  extant,  the 
presence  of  an  enclosed  oval  or  circular  court  is  clear.  Five  sites  (C,  D,  N, 
I',  Q)  have  well  preserved  courts,  while  of  the  three  remaining,  enclosed 
courts  are  probably  in  Sites  E and  F and  the  rough  ring  of  houlders  in  Site 


« O.S.  6"  Mayo,  21  ; 6 : 11. 

0.8.  M emoranda  (1838),  p.  117.  ALso  meniionctl  Name  Books,  Par.  Kilfian,  No.  2, 

p.  19. 

'■’1  O.S.  6"  Mayo,  21  ; 2 : 5,  36.6  cm.  from  left,  15.2  cm.  from  top. 
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R may  represent  part  of  the  disturbed  perimeter  of  such  a court.  The  shape 
of  the  court  varies  from  a distinct  oval  in  Sites  C,  D and  P,  to  approxi- 
mately circular  in  Site  N and  probably  also  in  Site  Q where,  however, 
accurate  observation  and  measurement  are  impossible  without  clearance. 
The  other  tombs  have  too  little  preserved  to  define  the  shape,  though  the 
alignment  of  the  remaining  stones  in  Site  E suggests  an  oval.  A feature  of 
the  oval  courts  of  Sites  C,  D and  P is  a tendency  towards  rectangulardty,  due 
to  the  sharper  inturning  of  the  general  curve  of  the  court  sides  to  the  more 
flattened  ends  across  the  jambs  at  the  gallery  and  court  entrances.  This 
feature  is  more  pronounced  at  the  gallery  entrance  than  at  the  entry  to  the 
court.  Whether  a comparable  feature  occurred  in  the  circular  courts  is  not 
clear.  Some  flattening  is  perhaps  observable  in  the  more  northern  court  of 
Site  N but  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  the  more  southern.  Evidence  of  this 
feature  is  not  available,  owing  to  destruction  in  Sites  E,  F and  R,  and 
cannot  be  observed  in  Site  Q due  to  overgrowth. 

The  stones  used  in  the  inner  half  of  the  court  at  Site  P are  taller  than 
those  in  the  outer  half  and  the  two  stones  flanking  the  entrance  jambs  to  the 
gallery  are  especially  prominent.  Such  a feature  does  not  occur  in  Site  D. 
In  site  N,  though  many  stones  are  missing  in  both  courts  a distinction  in  the 
height  of  the  stones  in  the  inner  and  outer  halves  does  not  seem  likely. 
The  two  stones  flanking  the  entrance  jambs  of  the  southern  gallery  are,  how- 
ever, again  especially  prominent.  The  only  other  example  which  has 
sufficient  remains  to  allow  discussion  of  this  feature  is  Site  C,  where  no 
grading  is  apparent.  However,  owing  to  the  design  of  this  tomb,  with  its 
symmetricalh"  opposed  galleries,  each  half  of  the  court  must  be  treated  as  an 
inner  half  in  relation  to  the  gallery  which  opens  from  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  court  may  be  terminal  or  lateral.  The  best  pre- 
sei'ved  terminal  entrance  is  that  of  Site  P,  where  a very  well  formed  entry 
of  four  excellently  matched  stones  leads  from  the  outer  forecourt  to  the 
main  enclosed  court.  The  outer  pair  of  stones  belong  to  the  forecourt  and 
the  inner  pair  to  the  main  court  perimeter.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the 
descriptions  that  similar  arrangements  existed  in  Sites  D and  P and  possibly 
in  Site  E.  In  Site  N one  very  fine  stone  in  the  southern  court  may  have 
been  an  entrance  stone  and  the  stones  running  across  the  southern  end  of 
the  monument,  though  doubtless  considerably  disturbed,  rather  give  the 
impression  that  the  court  entrance  was  a break  in  the  more  or  less  straight 
end  of  the  cairn.  No  evidence  suggesting  a curved  facade  is  apparent. 
The  evidence  for  the  court  entrance,  which  is  probably  terminal,  is  obscured 
by  growth  at  Site  Q.  The  very  large  stone,  referred  to  in  the  description  as 
standing  outside  the  court,  may  possibly  have  some  relation  to  the  entrance 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the  monument  discussion  of  this  feature  is  not 
possible.  Disturbance  at  Site  R leaves  no  good  evidence  but  a terminal 
entraaice  opposite  the  gallery  is  probably  to  be  presumed. 

The  only  example  of  a lateral  entrance  is  that  at  Site  C.  Here  two  very 
heavy  blocks  at  right  angles  to  the  court  sides  form  a narrow  entry.  We 
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have  noted  in  the  description  that  the  two  low  stones  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  of  the  court  in  Site  D may  be  a reminiscence  of  the  lateral  type  of 
entrance,  though  no  great  sti-ess  should  be  put  on  this  possibility.  In  none 
of  the  court  entrances  are  sills  apparent,  though  some  form  of  blocking  may 
have  existed  in  Site  C and  a stone  beside  the  entrance  stone  of  the  southern 
court  of  Site  N,  may  have  served  to  close  the  entry. 

Evidence  of  a forecourt  fronting  the  entrance  is  clear  in  Site  P.  Here 
a curved  facade,  probably  fairly  complete,  forms  about  one  third  of  a circle. 
It  splays  considerably  beyond  the  width  of  the  main  court.  A similar 
feature  is  probable  in  Site  F and  may  also  have  existed  in  Site  D and 
possibly  in  Site  E.  No  evidence  appears  in  Site  R and  Q,  unless  the  large 
stone  in  Site  Q referred  to  above  be  some  indication.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  unlikely  in  Site  N,  where  a flat  facade  is  more  probable. 

Clear  evidence  for  the  galleries  exists  in  Sites  C,  F,  N,  P and  E and 
probable  evidence  in  Sites  D and  Q.  No  good  evidence  remains  in  Site  E. 
In  all  cases  the  galleries  are  set  longitudinally  in  the  cairn,  opening  from 
the  end  or  ends  of  the  courts.  No  case  of  a subsidiary  gallery  opening 
directly  on  to  the  cairn  edge  occurs.  Three  arrangements  of  the  gallery 
can  be  shown:  (i)  A single  gallery  opeming  opposite  the  court  entrance  as 
in  Sites  D,  F,  R and  possibly  in  Site  E;  (ii)  Duplication  of  this  arrangement 
by  placing  two  courts  at  either  end  of  the  cairn  each  with  its  separate  gallery, 
as  in  Site  N.  Site  P,  if  single  belongs  to  the  first  type,  if  double  to  the 
second,  (in)  Two  galleries  leading  from  opposite  ends  of  one  court,  as  in 
Site  C.  A possible  fourth  arrangement  may  be  represented  at  Site  Q,  where 
twin  galleries  set  side  by  side,  leading  from  the  same  end  of  the  court 
opposite  the  terminal  entrance,  may  exist. 

The  galleries  normally  consist  of  two  chambers  as  in  Site  C (southern). 
Site  R and  probably  also  in  Site  C (northern),  Site  N (both  galleries)  and 
perhaps  Site  P and  Site  D.  Site  E has  no  recognisable  remains  and  Site  Q 
is  too  overgrown  to  allow  examination.  In  only  one  case  (Site  F),  does  the 
gallery  appear  to  be  of  a single  chamber  but  the  possibility  of  a concealed 
chamber,  mentioned  in  the  description,  cannot  he  entfrely  discounted.  The 
fli’st  chamber  is  shorter  than  the  second  chamber  in  Site  C (both  galleries) 
Site  N (both  galleries)  and  Site  R and  possibly  Site  D.  The  evidence  at 
Site  P is  ambiguous.  In  this  connection  the  great  size  of  the  chamber  in 
Site  F,  if  no  second  chamber  exists,  may  be  relevant.  The  entrance  to  the 
gallery  is  between  two  well  matched  stones  which,  while  foi-ming  part  of  the 
court  perimeter,  act  as  jambs.  These  occur  in  all  sites  except  E and  F 
where  destruction  may  account  for  their  absence.  They  probably  exist  in 
Site  Q but  overgrowth  makes  certainty  impossible.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  jambs  are  not  higher  than  the  adjacent  court-stones.  In  all  cases  where 
segmentation  can  be  observed  it  is  performed  by  jambs  very  similar  to  the 
entrance  jambs.  These  jamhs  may  be  inset  in  the  chamber  walls  oi-  stand 
free.  They  frequently  rise  somewhat  higher  than  the  orthostats  of  the 
chamber  sides.  No  evidence  for  sills  is  forthcoming.  Two  instances  of 
possible  blocking  stones  occur.  Site  0 (southern  )and  Site  N (northern). 
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The  side-walling  of  all  the  galleries  is  orthostatic.  It  is  normally  fairly 
straight  and  continuous,  showing  no  appreciable  change  in  direction  between 
the  chambers.  However,  in  Site  R a considerable  change  of  direction 
in  the  axis  of  the  first  chamber  in  relation  to  that  of  the  second  is  observable. 
Good  evidence  of  corbelling  is  present  in  Site  C,  where  two  main  types  may 
be  distinguished — heavy  split  boulders  set  with  flat  surface  uppermost  and 
simple  flat  heavy  slabs.  Examples  of  the  first  type  seem  to  occur  in  Site  Q. 
In  no  case  does  the  corbelling  overlap  far  into  the  chamber  but  seems  to  serve 
rather  as  a device  for  raising  the  height  of  the  walls  than  to  materially 
shorten  the  space  to  be  spanned.  One  good  example  of  a lintel  spanning 
the  jambs  occurs  (Site  C,  northern  gallery).  The  likelihood  that  corbelling 
was  normal  in  the  tombs  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  segmenting  jambs 
frequently  rise  above  the  level  of  the  side-walls.  The  tops  of  the  orthostats 
of  the  side-walls  of  the  galleries  are  normally  well  suited  to  support  corbels. 
On  the  analogy  of  Site  C,  a single  row  of  heavy  corbels  would  seem  to  fit  the 
evidence  in  most  cases. 

No  roof  is  certainly  in  situ.  That  at  Site  R is  obscured  by  earth  and  is 
probably  broken  and  coUapsed,  as  the  side-walls  rise  above  it.  In  Site  C 
several  large  roof  stones  occur  but  are  displaced.  A feature  clearly  observ- 
able in  three  sites  (C,  N,  P)  is  the  presence  of  heavy  blocks  outside  the 
gallery  walls.  In  Site  P these  appear  like  well  set  buttresses  and  a doubling 
of  the  wall.  It  is  likely  that  they  are  placed  to  give  added  strength  to  the 
structure  around  the  gallery  and  may  have  assisted  in  giving  support  to  the 
corbels  and  roof. 

Evidence  for  kerbing  is  good  in  one  site  only  (E).  Here  a straight 
kerb  is  preserved  on  one  side.  The  scant  and  often  doubtful  remains  at  other 
sites  leads  towards  the  presumption  that  straight-sided  kerbs  were  normal. 
In  no  case  is  the  original  cairn  shape  definable  with  any  degrees  of  certainty. 
Taking  the  evidence  as  a whole,  one  is  inclined  to  postulate  a wedge-shaped 
cairn  at  Site  F and,  if  any  weight  can  be  given  to  the  rather  vague  local 
account,  at  Site  E also.  Sites  C and  P suggest  more  or  less  parallel-sided 
cairns.  As  regards  the  design  of  the  ends  of  the  cairn,  apart  from  the  fore- 
court at  Site  P and  the  possible  examples  discussed  above,  no  evidence  is 
forthcoming.  The  most  one  can  do  in  the  circumstances  is  to  suggest  that 
straight-sided  cairns  delimited  by  kerbs  are  on  the  whole  most  likely.  These 
may  have  been  rectangular  in  the  case  of  Site  C and  of  the  dual  court 
cairns,  while  a degree  of  ‘wedginess’  is  to  be  expected  in  the  single  court 
cairns  as  at  Site  F. 

One  point  as  regards  the  choice  of  stone  may  be  made.  In  the  case  of 
the  gallery  entrances  at  Sites  D and  P slabs  of  flagstone  are  used 
instead  of  the  more  normal  granite.  Another  example  apparently  at  the 
entrance  to  the  court  occurs  in  Site  F.  The  selection  of  these  stones,  which 
serve  well  to  naiTow  the  entrances,  is  obviously  intentional.  It  seems  also, 
from  the  evidence  at  Site  C and  perhaps  at  Site  R,  that  this  type  of  rock 
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was  favoured  for  roofing  for  which  purpose  it  has  obvious  advantages  in  so 
far  as  it  splits  easily  into  flat  slabs. 

It  remains  to  assign  these  eight  tombs  to  their  proper  place  in  the  Irish 
homed  cairn  series.  It  is  obvious  that  Mahr’s  classification  of  Ballyglass®^ 
(Site  C)  with  the  group  he  styled  lobster-claw  cairns  is  correct  and  that  his 
suggestion  and  that  of  Davies  and  Evans,  that  several  Mayo  sites  would  be 
found  to  belong  to  this  type,  are  amply  justified.  The  term  loibster-claw 
though  apt  enough  for  such  sites  as  Creevykeel  is,  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  in  general  unsatisfactory.  It  is  at  present  difficult  to  suggest  an 
alternative.  A suitable  term  should  imply  that  the  group  was  a sub-division 
of  the  horned  cairn  family  but  this  can  scarcely  be  achieved  without  changing 
the  generic  term  “horned  cairn.’’  The  unsuitability  of  the  term  horned  cairn, 
even  as  applied  to  the  so-called  “classic’’  type,  has  been  more  than  once 
pointed  out  but  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  change  it  is  doubtful,  in  view 
of  its  wide  cmrency.  The  term  forecourt  gallery  has  been  used.  This  is 
open  to  objection  as  a generic  term,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  suitable  for  tombs 
such  as  Ballyglass  and  Deerpark,  where  a central  court  rather  than  a fore- 
court is  found.  Court-cairn  could  be  suggested  as  a generic  term  for  the 
class.  A series  of  compound  terms  could  be  applied  to  the  sub-types;  full- 
court  caim  to  monuments  with  enclosed  courts,  half-court  to  those  with 
semi-circular  facades  and  even  other  fractions  such  as  three-quarter-court, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  more  precisely.  Dual-court  cairn  could 
be  applied  to  tombs  such  as  Carbad  More  (Site  N)  and  Aghanaglack.  The 
term  forecourt  should  then  be  restricted  to  cases  where  the  court  is  the  first 
element  of  approach,  either  as  in  the  “classic’’  type  (e.g  Browndod)  giving 
access  to  the  chamber  or,  as  in  Ballybeg  (Site  Pj,  leading  to  the  main  court. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  limit  its  application  to  unenclosed  courts  and  to 
avoid  its  use  in  connection  with  full  courts  such  as  Creevykeel.  However, 
insistence  on  a new  tenninology  at  this  stage  would  serve  only  to  confuse, 
unless  general  acceptance  could  be  secured.  For  this  reason  I have  avoided 
a too  rigid  application  in  this  paper,  in  the  hope  that  some  agreed  nomen- 
clature can  be  found. 

Analogies  for  our  sites  are  obvious.  All  have  full-courts.  Those  with 
terminal  entrances  fall  in  with  Creevykeel,®®  Achill  (Sites  1 (t  2),®* 
Clough anmore®®  and  possibly  Moytirra  East,®®  while  the  site  with  lateral 
entrance  (Site  C)  is  closely  paralleled  at  Deerpark.®’  A comparison  of  the 
features  discussed  above  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  closeness  of  the 
connections. 
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00  UJA,  (1943),  p.  18  and  PPS,  (1937),  p.  348. 
oe  JRSAl,  (1947),  p.  142-3. 
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The  variation  of  the  shape  of  the  court,  from  almost  circulaj:  to  distinct 
oval,  can  be  demonstrated.  Fine  oval  courts  closely  comparable  to  those  in 
Sites  C,  D and  P appear  in  Creevykeel,  Deerpark  and  Cloughanmore.  The 
approximately  circular  courts  of  Site  N and  proibably  that  of  Site  Q are 
paralleled  in  Achill  (Sites  1 and  2)  and  probably,  if  Wood-Martin’s  account 
is  rehable,  in  Moytirra  East.®®  Cashelore®®  and  Amasbrack,®®  Co.  Sligo,  to 
judge  from  Wood-Martin’s  plans  may  well  be  similar.  The  feature  of  the 
tendency  towards  rectangularity  in  the  oval  courts  at  Sites  C,  D and  P is 
exactly  similar  to  that  observable  in  Creevykeel  and  Deerpark  and  probably, 
though  reconstruction  leaves  some  doubt,  in  Cloughanmore . This  tendency 
can  be  traced  in  tombs 'with  less  than  full  courts,  e.g.  Mullaghmore,®^  Co. 
Leitrim,  Legland,®®  Co.  Tyrone,  Moume  Park®®  and  Ballyalton,®^  Co.  Down 
and  even  to  the  Isle  of  Man  at  Cashtal  yn  Ard.®®  It  is  a natural  tendency 
to  flatten  the  ends  of  the  court  across  the  gallery  entrances  but  the  feature 
is  rather  too  definite  and  consistent  jn  the  oval  courts  to  allow  its  dismissal 
as  a mere  chance  of  construction.  The  irregular  flattening  of  the  sides  of  the 
court  in  Achill  Sites  1 and  2 may  be  analogous  but  may  merely  be  due  to  bad 
architecture.  The  use  of  stones  in  the  inner  half  of  the  court  larger  than 
those  in  the  outer  half,  observed  at  Ballybeg  (Site  P),  is  very  clear  in 
Creevykeel.  In  Creevykeel  the  height  of  the  stones  near  the  gallery 
entrance  is  augmented  by  blocks  laid  horizontally.  No  case  of  this  was 
noted  in  our  sites  though  destruction  might  account  for  its  absence. 

The  only  well  preserved  court  entrance,  that  at  Site  P,  offers  a good 
comparison  with  Creevykeel.  It  has  been  suggested  above  that  Sites  D and 
F and  possibly  E may  originally  have  had  similar  entries.  The  entry  at 
Creevykeel  has  been  previously  compared  with  the  out-turned  slab  entry®® 
at  Achill  Site  1 and  with  that  of  Cloughanmore.  The  analogy  between  the 
lateral  entrances  at  Deerpark  and  Ballyglass  (Site  C)  is  too  clear  to  require 
comment.  Incidentally,  these  entries  compare,  in  the  out-turned  parallel 
stones  defining  them,  very  closely  with  the  terminal  entrances  of  Achill  Site  1 
and  Cloghanmore.  ' The  two  prominent  well  matched  stones  flanking  the 
entrance  at  Site  2 Achill,  may  have  an  analogy  in  the  single  remaining 
entrance  stone  in  the  southern  court  of  Site  N. 

The  presence  of  a semi-circular  forecourt  fronting  the  main  court  at 
Site  P and  possibly  also  at  Sites  F and  E seems,  at  first  sight,  directly 
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paralleled  at  the  site  commonly  called  Newbliss,®^  Co.  Monaghan,  which 
]\Iahr®®  followed  by  others  included  in  the  full  court-type.  However,  the 
description  states  that  the  oval  enclosure  was  roofed — apparently  corbelled 
and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  dimensions  given,  strongly  suggests 
that  it  was  merely  a chamber.  Oval  chambers  are  common  in  court  cairns, 
e.g.  Ballymacdermot®®  and  the  presence  of  a large  first  chamber  is  a wide- 
spread feature.  This  would  convert  the  Monaghan  tomb  into  a normal  type 
for  its  area,  with  an  approximately  semi-circular  court  leading  to  a segmented 
gallery  and  it  need  no  longer  be  strained  into  a peripheral  position,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  full-court  tombs  of  the  west.  A better,  though  not  complete, 
analogy  is  provided  by  Creevykeel,  where  Hencken  notes  the  incurving  of 
the  frontal  facade  as  “ a reminiscence  of  the  form  of  the  horned  cairns  ”.™ 
A flat  facade  is  perhaps  probable  at  Site  N but  whether  any  concavity 
existed  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to'  demonstrate,  in  view  of  the  probable 
distui'bance  of  the  stones.  In  dealing  with  Site  2 Achill,  the  possibHity  of  a 
forecourt  represented  by  heavy  stones  running  from  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  tomb  was  noted,  though,  at  the  time,  I was  inclihed  to  regard  them 
as  more  probably  connected  with  the  extension  of  a fence.  In  view  of  the 
findings  at  Site  P,  I would  now  tend  rather  to  accept  them  as  representing 
the  remains  of  the  facade  of  a broad  forecourt. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gallery  structures  in  relation  to  the  courts  afford 
excellent  comparisons.  In  this  respect.  Sites  D,  F,  P (if  single),  R and 
probably  E are  arranged  in  a precisely  similar  manner  to  Creevykeel  and 
Achill  Sites  1 and  2.  Site  N and  Site  P (if  double)  compare  with  Moytirra 
East  in  so  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned  but  the  continuity  between  the 
galleries  in  the  Sligo  site  is  in  contrast  tO'  the  widely  separated  galleries  in 
Site  N.  The  dual  half-court  cairns  of  Ballybriest,’^  Ballywholan''®  and 
Ballyreagh’^®  show  an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  Site  N.  Aghanaglack,’’'^ 
with  its  galleries  directly  end  to  end  sharing  a common  end-stone,  is  in  this 
respect  one  stage  further  removed.  Another  dual-court  cairn  at  Glen- 
makeeran,''®  Co.  Antrim  is  also  to  be  compared,  though  the  extent  of  the 
closure  of  the  courts  is  not  clear.  Ballyrenan,''®  Co.  Tyrone  is,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  comparable  and  some  Sligo  tombs,  to  judge  from  Wood-Martin’s 
plans,  strongly  suggest  dual-court  cairns,  e.g.  Tanrego  West,’’^  and  Rath- 
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scanlon.’^®  Examination  in  the  field  is  required  to  verify  these.  The 
recently  excavated  tomb  at  Cohaw,  Co.  Cavan,  provides  another  good 
analogy. 

The  third  arrangement  noted  above,  that  exemplified  in  Site'  C,  is 
marvellously  close  to  that  of  Deerpark,  except  in  so  far  as  in  the  latter  site 
twin  galleries  occur  at  one  end  of  the  court.  This  twin-gallery  arrangement, 
also  present  at  Clough anmore,  is  not  demo'nstrable  in  our  region  but,  despite 
the  uncertainty  due  to  the  overgrowth,  there  are  some  indications  that  such 
a feature  may  be  present  at  Site  Q.  No  lateral  chambers,  such  as  occur  in 
Creevykeel,  Cregganconroe,®°  Co.  Tyrone  and  perhaps  Carrowkeel,®^  Co. 
Sligo,  are  as  yet  noted  for  Mayo. 

The  galleries,  wherever  evidence  is  clear  in  our  region,  are  co'nsistently 
two  chambered  except  perhaps  at  Site  F.  This  is  a general  feature  in  all 
the  galleries  of  Creevykeel,  Deerpark  and  the  main  galleries  at  Cloughan- 
more.  It  is  also  regularly  found  in  the  dual  half-court  cairns.  In  Achill 
Sites  1 and  2 it  was  tentatively  suggested  that  more  than  two  chambers 
existed.  This  suggestion  was  based  largely  on  the  length  and  general 
appearance  of  the  galleries  and  also  to  an  extent  on  Wood-Martin’s  plans, 
though  these  can  bear  little  weight.  In  fact,  good  evidence  for  segmenta- 
tion exists  only  once,  at  Site  I.  In  viev'^  of  the  uneve'ii  length  of  the 
chambers  common  in  many  tombs,  I would  now  be  evC'U  more  cautious  in 
postulating  more  than  two  chambers  for  either  of  the  sites  in  question. 
Excavation  would  be  necessary  of  course  to  reach  finality. 

The  tendency  for  the  first  chamber  to  be  shorter  than  the  second  noted 
in  our  sites  is  present  in  Deerpark.  However,  Creevykeel  in  its  main 
gallery  shows  the  opposite.  This  feature  will  require  detailed  examination 
not  only  as  to  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of  the  chambers  but  also  as  to 
their  shape,  before  its  possible  significance  in  the  typology  of  the  tombs  can' 
be  assessed. 

The  gallery  entrance  is  that  normal  in  court  cairns  between  two  well- 
matched  jambs.  These  are  not  higher  in  our  region  than  the  other  cour- 
stones.  The  entrance  jambs  in  Achill  Sites  1 and  2 were  also  comparatively 
low  and  specially  large  stones  do  not  occur  jn  Creevykeel.  The  presence  of 
high  flanking  stones  as  noted  in  Sites  N and  P has  been  remarked  for  many 
cairns. 

Segmentation  by  jambs'  is  normal  in  the  Irish  court  cairn  series.  The 
absence  of  sills,  though  inconclusive  without  excavatio'n,  in  the  Killala 
region,  as  in  Achill  Sites  1 and  2,  may  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
typology.  No  sills  occurred  at  Creevykeel  and  none  are  apparent  at  Deei’- 
park  or  Cloughanmore.  A tendency  to  lack  sills  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the 
dual  half-court  cairns. 
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Corbelling  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  in  court-cairns.  The  heavy 
type  noted  at  Ballyglass  (Site  C)  is  very  closely  similar  to  that  at  Creevykeel. 
Finally,  we  may  compare  the  lintel  at  Ballyglass  with  those  at  Deerpark. 

The  siting  of  our  tombs,  as  is  the  general  rule  throughout  the  whole 
gallery  grave  series  of  Ireland,  conforms  to  no  specific  selection  of  prominent 
positions.  Their  distributional  pattern  clearly  points  to  an  occupation  of  the 
comparatively  low  coastal  lands  and  a penetration  along  the  valley-sides. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  lie  close  to  the  sea  does  not,  of  itself,  demand  a 
sea-borne  api^roach.  However,  Bunatrahir  and  Killala  Bays  are  very  suit- 
able landing  grounds,  especially  for  shallow  draft  craft.  Both  offer  an  entry 
to  the  interior.  Westwards  the  coast  is  almost  entirely  precipitous  and 
uninviting.  Landing  places  are  few  and  offer  little  prospect  of  suitable 
settlement  areas.  Belderg  has,  in  modern  times,  been  used  as  a harbour, 
but  it  is  a little  rock-bound  inlet  and  the  hinterland,  when  viewed  from  the 
sea,  is  by  no  means  attractive.  In  the  Mullet  area  and  along  the  west 
Mayo  coast,  landings  might  well  be  easy  but,  while  it  is. dangerous  to  argue 
from  present  conditions,  this  barren  wind-swept  area  would  seem  to  offer 
little  inducement  to  settlement.  For  a considerable  area  of  coast-land  to  the 
west,  Bunatrahir  and  Killala  might  well  be  considered  the  first  really 
attractive  landings  for  settlers  whose  requirements  can  be  deduced  from  the 
general  occurrence  of  their  burial  sites  throughout  their  Irish  distribution. 

Lastly,  we  approach  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  western  full-court 
cairns  in  regard  to  their  better  known  relatives  in  the  east.  A full  treatment 
of  this  subject  should  include  a detailed  study  of  typological  features,  grave 
goods  and  distribution  and  cannot  be  undertaken  until  the  results  of  much 
further  survey  and  excavation  are  forthcoming.  However,  it  seems  that 
sufficient  material  is  available  to  allow  a discussion  of  the  main  factors  of  the 
distribution  and  that  morphological  studies  have  progressed  sufficiently  to 
indicate  some  of  the  principal  developments.  A new  map — even  of  an 
interim  nature — is  obviously  required.  The  following  discussion  is  based  on 
the  preliminary  plots  for  such  a map  which  is  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

The  general  lines  of  the  distribution  of  court-caims  in  Ireland,  exclusive 
of  Donegal,  may  be  described  as  forming  a giant  Y, — the  long  arm  extending 
from  Killala  Bay  to  Carfingford  Lough  and  the  shorter  arm  diverging  in  the 
area  around  Enniskillen  and  extending  to  Fair  Head  in  Antrim.  The  distri- 
bution extends  into  two  areas  of  Donegal, — Inishowen  and  the  south-western 
peninsula.  The  principal  geographical  factors  arc  clear.  The  tombs  tend 
to  occur  on  the  uplands  avoiding  both  the  broader  basins  of  the  lakes  and 
larger  rivers  and  the  higher  mountain  ranges.  The  requirements  of  soil 
sought  by  the  builders  remains  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  but  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  pasture  land,  capable  of  a degree  of  tillage,  was 
the  governing  factor.  In  general,  the  court-cairn  builders  seem  to  have 
favoured  rather  more  arable  land  than  that  sought  by  the  wedge-gallery 
groups,  both  northern  and  southern.  While  soil  requirements  will  largely 
determine  the  settlement  pattern  and  to  a degree,  in  the  availability  of  suit- 
able soils,  the  movements  of  the  settlers,  formidable  barriers  of  mountains 
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and  wide  lowlands  will  tend  to  restrict  what  we  may  term  the  routes  of 
settlement.  Such  barriers  may  prevent  the  extension  of  settlement  to  suit- 
able areas  beyond  them.  As  will  appear,  the  court-cairn  builders  crossed 
certain  obstacles,  while  others  seemed  to  have  effectively  blocked  their 
advance.  Taking  these  factors  into  account  a high  degree  of  continuity  in 
the  court  cairn  distribution  is  apparent,, 

Before  attempting  to  delineate  the  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to 
assess  the  main  morphological  developments  and  to  determine  the  region  of 
their  incidence.  The  work  headed  by  Davies,  Evans®®  and  Mahr  has  made 
certain  criteria  apparent.  Unfortunately,  many  features  which  may  well  be 
of  great  importance  are  difficult  to  discuss,  owing  to  lack  of  available  detail. 
Here  I must  confine  myself  to  a cursory  treatment  of  a few  which,  though 
still  inadequately  recorded,  seem  to  be  of  special  interest.  These  are,  (i) 
the  extent  of  closure  of  the  court,  (ii)  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  in 
relation  to  the  courts,  (iii)  the  number  of  chamJbers  in  the  gallery,  (iv)  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sills,  (v)  the  general  architectural  standard.  Other 
factors  such  as  the  nature  of  the  entrances,  shape  and  relative  size  of  the 
chambers,  prominence  of  jambs,  etc.,  await  the  marshalling  of  much  further 
information. 

While  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  hard  and  fast  chronological  or 
regional  rules  to  apply,  it  seems  that  some  of  these  factors  do  indicate,  in 
the  general  proportion  of  their  occurrence,  a distributional  sequence.  Antici- 
pations and  lags  in  design,  irregular  advances  and  back-washes  in  the 
settlement,  not  to  speak  of  imponderable  considerations  such  as  personal 
skill  or  whim,  cannot  be  discounted,  but  if  an  ordered  sequence  in  the  general 
pi’oportion  of  the  incidence  of  given  features  can  be  established,  it  may  be 
presumed  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  movement  both  in  space  and  in  time. 
It  is  clear  that  cairns  with  full  courts  are  largely  confined  to  areas  west  of 
the  Erne,  in  Mayo,  Sligo,  south-west  Donegal  and  perhaps  Leitrim.  Here 
two-chambered  galleries  are  the  rule  and  their  arrangement  in  relation  to 
the  court  offers  a wide  variety.  Dual  court  cairns  occur.  Sills,  though  this 
cannot  be  stressed  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  excavated  examples,  seem 
rare.  The  western  group  includes  many  of  the  finest  and  largest  tombs  of 
the  Irish  series.  The  symmetry  of  design  and  the  straight  alignment  of  the 
galleries  in  many  western  sites  should  be  noted.  Towards  the  centre  of  our 
Y dual  court  cairns  with  half  and  three-quarter  courts  are  well  attested, 
occurring  in  Fermanagh  (Aghanaglack,  Ballyreagh),  Cavan  (Cohaw, 
CasheD,®^  Tyrone  (Ballywholan) . The  type  extends  into  Co.  Derry 
(Ballybriest)  and  one  example  is  recorded  for  Antrim  at  Glenmakeeran.  It 
seems  very  rare  as  we  move  eastwards  towards  Carlingford  though 


It  goes  without  saying  how  much  any  discussion  of  court  cairns  must  depend  on 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  these  workers  and  their  associates.  The  pioneer  work  of 
the  late  Henry  Morris  should  not  be  forgotten. 

83  JRSAI,  (1940),  pp.  171-3. 
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Tempest  has  noted  an  example  at  Commons.®^  Co.  Louth.  In  the  dual 
half-court  cairns,  as  in  the  full-court  cairns  of  the  west,  galleries  consisting 
of  two  chambers  are  normal.  Symmetry  in  design  is  well  madntaiined. 
Single  court  cairns,  of  the  normal  so-called  “ classic  horned  cairn  ” type, 
predominate  from  the  centre  to  the  east.  Three  or  more  chambers  are  usual. 
It  appears  that  on  the  eastern  fringe  around  Carlingford,  reduced  facades 
tend  to  occur  (Ballyalton,  Mourne  Park).  Many  tombs  from  the  centre 
eastwards  show  a marked  assymmetry  and  irregularity  in  the  alignment  of 
the  chamber  walls.  Sills  are  normal.  At  least  in  Co.  Down,  the  size  and 
design  of  the  tombs  compare  unfavourably  with  many  of  their  western 
brothers. 

To  apply  these  considerations  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  to  locate  ^the 
probable  area  of  arrival  into  Ireland.  An  entry  in  the  Carlingford  area  has 
been  accepted.  In  dealing  with  the  Achill  sites  a possible  alternative  in  the 
Sligo-Mayo  region  was  tentatively  suggested.®®  I now  believe  that  this  is 
the  more  likely.  The  sequence  inherent  in  the  aJbove  is  attractive.  A 
continual  decrease  in  the  extent  of  closure  of  the  court  seems  clearly  demon- 
strable. More  detailed  discussion  must  await  the  production  of  the  map. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  one  is  inclined  to  consider  the  two  chambered 
gallery  as  the  standard,  necessitating  the  erection  of  more  than  one  gaUery 
where  added  accommodation  was  needed.  East  of  the  central  area  this  rule 
no  longer  applies  and  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of  chambers  in 
the  gallery  is  permitted.  Side  by  side  with  this  development  the  dual  court 
cairn  becomes  rare.  One  is  tempted  to  argue  that,  where  more  than  two 
chambers  are  permitted,  the  necessity  of  duplicating  the  court  decreases. 
The  position  of  the  full-court  cairn  with  forecourt  is  not  as  yet  clear.  It 
may  occupy  an  early  phase  and  may  have  been  a factor  in  influencing  the 
simplification  of  the  design  towards  the  unenclosed  courts.  The  question  of 
the  development  of  the  sill  and  jambs,  from  jambs  alone,  will  require  much 
further  excavation  especially  in  the  west,  before  any  definite  conclusions  can 
be  reached. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  typological  sequence  even  if  demonstrated  in 
detail,  though  it  can  indicate  the  lines  of  the  movement,  cannot  show  its 
direction.  It  is  possible  to  reverse  it  or  even  to  begin  at  a q)oint  short  of 
either  end  and  claim  a diverging  series.  In  fact,  such  a series  is  implied  in 
the  generally  accepted  sequence  propounded  by  Davies,  Evans®®  and 
Hencken.  The  direction  of  the  movement  must,  therefore,  depend  on  factors 
of  grave-goods  and  on  geographical  considerations.. 

It  will  be  maintained  that  the  grave-goods  forbid  our  interpretation. 
We  have  previously  given  reasons  for  doubting  many  of  the  conclusions 
based  on  these  and  have  stressed  that  the  finds  from  Creevykeel— the  only 


CLAJ,  (1941),  p.  61. 
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scientifically  excavated  full-court  cairn-,  do  not  imply  a late  date.®’  The 
barbed  and  taeged  arrowhead  from  Aghanaglack  should,  admittedly,  be  late, 
but  there-  appears — ^pending  a detailed  analysis  of  court  cair-n  pottery — little 
in  the  goods  at  Ballyreagh,  Ballybriest  or  indeed,  in  general,  at  Aghanaglack 
itself,  .to  demand  for  them  a later  date  than  that  of  the  general  body  of 
excavated  sites.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sequence  here  put  forward  allows  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  general  conclusions  as  to  date  reached  by  the  excavators 
for  the  majority  of  the  sites  examined.  Hencken®®  argued  for  the  priority 
of  cairns  with  semi-circular  or  somev/hat  more  than  semi-ckcuiar  forecourts 
over  those  with  reduced  facades.  With  this  Davies-  and  Evans®®  agree. 
One  can  point  out  that  the  sequence  now  -suggested  fits  this  postulated  grave- 
goods  series  even  better,  in  so  far  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  assume  a 
rapid  inland  incursion  and  local  devolution  as  claimed  for  Ballyalton,  Mourne 
Park,  etc,®°  on  the  fringe.  Pending  the  much  needed  examination  of  the 
grave-goods  for  the  whole  court  cairn  series,  it  appears  that  the  grave-goods 
tend  rather  to  support  than  to-  rebut  the  theory. 

It  is  on  geographical  grounds  howe-ver,  that  the-  weight  of  the  argument 
lies.  Previous  distributions  have  shown  -a  great  concentratioaa  around  the 
Carlingford  area.  We  have  argued  that  such  a concentration  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  -entry  in  this  regio-n  and  that,  with  so-  much  unknown  in 
the  west,  statistical  treatment  was  impossible.  It  no-w  appears  that  the 
greater  density  in  the  Carlingford  region  compared  with  the  west  may  be 
illusory.  Abo-ut  a score  of  sites  are  reco-rded  in  what  might  be  the  primary 
settlement  area  around  Carlingford.  So  far  the  Sligo-M-ayo  region  cannot 
match  these  figures  but,  as  will  appear  below,  there  are  ma-ny  indications  o-f 
further  sites  awaiting  verification.  The  concentration  at  Ballycastl-e  is 
remarkable.  It  would  come  as  no  surprise  if  this  regio-n,  when  taken  in  con- 
junctio-n  with  the  adjoining  coastal  area  of  Sligo  to  the  -east,  proved,  on 
further  examination,  to-  compare  favourably  with  the  Carlingford  region. 
That  the  co-ncentration  at  Carlingford  may  be  misleading  in  a further  respect 
is  implied  in  the  -arguments  o-f  its  advocates.  If  tombs  such  as  Moume  Park 
and  Ballyalton  are  to-  be  -taken  as  local  and  later  developments,  it  is  scarcely 
permissible  to  include  them  in  the  group  presumed  to  re-present  the-  primary 
settlements. 

However,  it  is  not  o-nly  on  statistical  grounds  that  the  argument  rests. 
The  relation  o-f  the  sites  to  the  coast  affords  a further  indication.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Ballycastle  tombs  are  clearly  referable  to  the  coast. 
Cioughanmore  in-  Donegal  is  most  easily  explained  as  representing  a -sea- 
borne arrival.  Other  indications  in  Sligo  of  coast-wise-  probably  sea-borne 
diffusion,  will  be  noted  presently.  The  Carlingford  area,  despite  the  very 
attractive  -entry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lough,  shows  in  general. 


8-7  JRSAI,  (1950),  pp.  223-4. 

88  JRSAI , (1939) , pp.  91-94.  Largantea  is  irrelevant  being  a wedge. 

89  UJA,  (1943),  p.  23. 

30  cf.  PPS,  (1937),  p.  338. 
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little  evidence  for  local  expansion  by  sea.  Now,  it  seems  likely  that  a group 
or  groups  arriving  by  sea,  would  tend  more  towards  the  use  of  the  sea  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  settlement,  than  their  descendants  who  had  lived, 
probably  for  generations  as  landsmen.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  an 
inability  to  avail  of  sea-ways  in  the  eastern  area  is  not  to  he  supposed.  The 
occurrence  of  tomhs  in  Scotland  and  Man  proves  that  it  was  certainly  other- 
wise. It  is  the  use  of  the  sea,  where  land  journeys  were  possible,  that  seems 
important. 

Finally,  while  development  of  skill  and  improvement  in  design  need  not 
be  denied  to  settlers  in  Ireland,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  western  monu- 
ments are  end  products.  Deerpark,  Creevykeel,  Ballyglass,  Carbad.  More  and 
Ballybeg  rank  among  the  finest  architectural  achievements  of  the  Irish  court 
cairn  builders.  A sudden  collapse  is  scarcely  admissible  unless  we  presume 
a catastrophe.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  future  survey  may 
reveal  sites  showing  a gradual  decline  in  the  tomb -building.'  Such  a decline 
can  he  argued  in  Carlingford  where,  in  any  case,  extension  to  Man  and 
Scotland  is  clearly  indicated.  Extension  in  any  force  westward  of  the  Bally- 
castle  area  is,  in  view  of  the  general  nature  of  the  land,  unlikely.  The 
Achill  sites  in  particular  are  difficult  to  explain  as  late  expansion  from  the 
mainland.  They  face  the  landing  at  Keel  and  might  well  be  the  result  of 
an  early  land-fall  settlement. 

Pending  the  publication  of  the  map  a detailed  account  of  the  course  of 
the  settlement,  even  if  such  were  possible,  would  be  tedious.  The  following 
brief  notes  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  picture  which  appears  to  he 
taking  shape.  Excluding  small  settlements — possibly  due  to  initial  land- 
falls such  as  in  Achill,  the  first  intensive  occupation  occurs  at  points  along 
the  coastal  region  from  Killala  round  Shgo  and  Donegal  Bays  to  Slieve 
League.  The  first  settlement  in  this  area  cannot,  of  course,  be  decided,  but 
one  route  of  diffusion  seems  to  have  been  coastwise  probably  to  a considerable 
extent  by  sea.  Besides  the  eight  Ballycastle  sites,  Creevykeel  and  Clough- 
anmore  belong  to  this  movement,  as  may  several  sites  described  by  Wood 
Martin  which  seem  from  the  plans  to  be  probably  court  cairns.  Thus,  on 
Ballysadare  Bay  one,  or  possibly  two,  sites  at  Tanrego®^  and  some  three 
sites  in  the  hinterland  of  Ballysadare  (Arnasbrack,®®  Carrownagh®®  and 
Cashelore)®^  seem  to  indicate  a coastal  extension  in  this  area.  The  site 
noted  by  Mahr  at  Strandhill,®®  if  verified,  would  fall  within  this  group. 
Further  north  another  site  again  close  to  a convenient  landing  is  recorded 
by  Wood-Martin  at  Streedagh.®®  Between  Creevykeel  and  Cloughanmore 


91  n.  S'.M.,  p.  195. 
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detail,  is  lacking  but  some  sites  near  Bundoran  may  possibly  be  of  our  type 
and  the  concentrations  near  Killybegs  could  well  repay  examination. 

Penetration  inland  from  the  coastal  areas  took  place  mainly  along  the 
north  Leitrim  valleys,  which  centre  on  Manorhamilton,  between  Lough  Melvin 
and  Lough  Allen.  In  Donegal  the  mountains  may  have  restricted  expansion. 
The  extension  of  settlement  in  relation  to  the  Ox  Mountains  in  Sligo  is  of 
interest.  The  coastal  route  past  this  range  would  appear  obvious  and 
several  sites  recorded  by  Wood-Martin  may  belong  to  the  court  cairn  type, 
though  these  cannot  be  stressed  without  examination  in  the  field.  A site 
at  Coolagagh®''  near  Foxford,  seems  to  suggest  the  turning  of  the  fiank  of  the 
mountains  to  the  south.  An  example  near  Tobercurry  (Rathscanlon) 
helps  to  continue  the  route  south-east  of  the  hills  as  does  a third  example 
)>-t  Castlerock.®® 

The  main  movement  from  the  Leitrim  valleys  continues  to  the  Erne, 
where  a crossing  at  Enniskillen,  remarked  on  by  Davies, is  clearly 
indicated.  Some  infiltration  to  the  south  may  be  responsible  for  the  sites 
at  BallyhugM®^  and  Drumhart.^®^  Beyond  the  Erne  two  main  bands 
diverge.  North  eastwards  the  central  uplands  of  Tyrone  are  crossed,  with  a 
dense  concentration  east  of  Omagh.  The  Sperrin  Mountains  restrict  the 
advance  to  the  north.  Penetration  into  Inishowen  occurred,  possibly  from 
the  area  north-west  of  Omagh  but  the  route  is  as  yet  ill-defined.  Continuing 
the  advance  to  the  north-east  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bann  is  crossed,  but 
apparently  not  occupied,  and  the  uplands  west  of  Cloughmills  provide,  as  it 
were,  a stepping  stone  to  the  Antrim  plateau.  In  north-west  Antrim  the 
tombs  face  the  coast  from  Ballycastle  to  Cushendall,  while  in  the  south  they 
fringe  the  inland  edge  of  the  plateau. 

The  southern  arm  of  the  Y is  clear  from  the  Erne — through  Fermanagh, 
north  Cavan,  central  Monaghan  to  the  Carlingford  region.  The  main  gap  in 
the  distribution  seems  to  be  along  the  valley  of  the  Ulster  Blackwater. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  division  of  the  settlement  is  caused  by 
the  unsuitable  areas'  in  the  basin  of  Lough  Neagh  and  the  river  valleys  which 
radiate  from  it.  The  southern  limit  of  the  distribution  of  the  court  cairn 
is,  as  yet,  undefined  in  detail,  but  from  Mayo  to  Carlingford  the  great  central 
plain  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  the  main  factor  restricting  settlement  in 
this  direction. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  court  cairn  remains  unsolved.  On 
general  grounds,  especially  if  a western  entry  to  Ireland  proves  well  founded, 
a search  for  a focus  for  the  type  among  the  as  yet  very  incompletely  known 
long-barrows  of  France  would  seem  indicated. 

0.  S.  Mayo,  49  : 14  : 2.  Map  Name  : “ Cromlech  ”. 

98  7i.  S.  M.,  p.  214. 
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103  The  above  account,  which  draws  largely  on  the  work  of  Davies  and  Evans  should 
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Note  Added  in  Press. 

After  the  above  article  had  gone  to  press  I had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a rapid  examination  of  some  70  Sligo  tombs  of  the  gallery-grave  series.  The 
following  sites  certainly  belong  to  the  court  cairn  class.  Except  where 
otherwise  noted  they  are  marked  as  Giant’s  Grave (s)  on  the  6"  O.S.  Maps. 

Sheet  2:  Cartronplank;  Sheet  5:  Streedagh  (more  southern);  Sheet  9: 
Castlegal  (not  marked):  Sheet  11:  Portland  (2)  (Cromlech),  Sheet  13: 
CaiTownaboll,  Halfquarter;  Sheet  14:  Cummeen;  Sheet  15:  Formoyle; 
Sheet  18:  Doonbeakin;  Sheet  19:  Carrowculleen,  Tanrego  West,  Tanrego 
East  (Cromlech) , Arnasbrack,  Carrownagh  (Druid’s  Altar);  Sheet  31:  Castle- 
rock  (Dermot  and  Graina’s  Bed),  Sessuecommon;  Sheet  32:  Cloondrihara, 
Sheet  35:  Coolmurly  (more  northern). 

To  these  may  be  added  Rathscanlon  (Sheet  38)  now  destroyed  and 
Castleore  (Sheet  21  not  marked),  which  was  not  examined  but  which  Wood- 
Martin’s  plan  clearly  indicates  as  being  of  the  court  cairn  family.  Thus, 
including  the  well  known  sites  of  Creevykeel,  Deerpark,  Moytin-a  East  and 
Carrowkeel,  a total  of  some  25  court  cairns  are  recorded  for  Co.  Sligo.  There 
are  undoubtedly  more.  The  distribution,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Killala  group,  clearly  shows  the  diffusion  along  the  coast 
suggested  on  p.  194  and  also  the  movement  along  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Ox  mountains. 

A one  day  visit  to  Monaghan  sites  showed  that  the  tombs  at  Cloghernagh 
(Sheet  12)  and  Tiredigan  (Sheet  12)  are  definitely  of  the  court  cairn  class 
to  be  included  with  Newbliss  {recte  Lecklevera)  and  Cam. 

Several  other  Sligo  sites  such  as  Creevymore  (Sheet  103)  and  klouaghan 
sites  such  as  Annaghbrack  (Sheet  13)  and  Killina  (Sheet  12)  are  probably 
also  court  cairns  but  insufficient  surface  indications  exist  to  allow  of  absolute 
certainty.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  map  of  court  cairns  at  present  in 
preparation  will  demonstrate  that  on  distributional  grounds  a western  entry 
for  the  type  is  far  more  likely  than  the  hitherto  accepted  arrival  on  the  east. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  northern  wedge,  as  anticipated  (see  p.  178 
above),  is  represented  in  Monaghan.  Good  examples  occur  at  Calliagh 
(Sheet  13)  and  Killygorman  (Sheet  12)  and  very  probably  at  Edergole 
(Sheet  18).  These  go  far  to  connect  the  numerous  Sligo  examples  and  the 
tombs  in  Leitrim,  Cavan  and  Fermanagh  with  those  of  Louth  and  the  east 
Leinster  group. 

An  excellent  example  of  a portal  dolmen  occurs  at  Gainan  (Sheet  12), 
Co.  Monaghan  and  another  probable  example  at  Lennan,  (Sheet  19),  again 
providing  a link  between  the  eastern  and  western  groups  of  portal  chambers 
(see  p.  177  above).  Incidentally,  the  tomb  at  Carrickglass,  Co.  Sligo 
(Sheet  34)  and  another  at  Crowagh  (Sheet  18)  are  fine  examples  of  closed 
portal  dolmens  to  be  compared  with  many  south-east  Irish  examples  and 
with  Goward,  Co.  Down.  Any  distributional  distinction  between  open  and 
closed  portal  chambers  must  be  used  with  caution. 
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SLADE  CASTLE,  CO.  WEXFOED. 

By  H.  G.  Leask,  Past  President. 

The  hamlet  of  Slade  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  narrow  peninsula 
which  terminates  at  Hook  Head  and  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Waterford.  There  has  been  a stone  pier  at  Slade  since 
the  XVIIth  century,  forming  a small  harbour,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
there  was  a landing  place — and  possibly  a jetty  of  some  kind — here  from 
much  earlier  times. 

Slade  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Kilcolgan,  a commandery  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  but  the  native  Irish  family  of  the  district  were  the  Laffans, 
who  seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  feudal  system  set  up  by 
the  Anglo-Normans.  One  Nat.  ‘ Laffing  ’ is  mentioned  in  1424  in  con- 
nection with  the  area  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  actually  seized  of 
Slade  at  this  time.  About  a century  later,  in  1537,  a. John  Laffan  had  a 
house  at  Fethard,  a few  miles  away  to  the  northwards,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  Henry  Laffan  of  Slade,  gentleman,  appears.  He  was  followed 
there  by  Nicholas,  probably  his  son,  who  held  Slade  until  his  death  in  1569. 
In  1598,  Laffan  of  Slade  was  one  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Wexford. 
It  is  possible  that  about  this  time  the  Laffans  held  Slade  under  the 
Eedmonds.  By  the  early  XVIIth  century  Dudley  Loftus,  ancestor  of  the  Ely 
family,  was  getting  rents  out  of  lands  from  Nicholas  Laffan  of  the  Hook 
and  three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Eebellion  in  1641  Hem-y 
Laffan  of  Slade  died  leaving  an  infant  son  and  heir.  Though  this  boy, 
because  of  his  extreme  youth,  cannot  possibly  have  been  implicated  in  the 
rebellion,  his  lands  were  forfeited  after  it  and  became  Loftus  property.  In 
1649  the  castle  was  occupied  by  Confederate  forces  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  any  damage  through  military  action. 

Through  a misunderstanding  O’Donovan,  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Letters,  attributed  the  erection  of  the  castle  to  the  Anglo-Norman  family 
of  Hay  or  de-la-Haye,  an  error  which  has  been  repeated  in  some  later 
accounts  of  the  place. 

The  buildings,  which  stand  by  the  quay  which  forms  the  root  of  the 
pier,  are  of  rubble  masonry  of  rather  small  size  and  brownish  colour  with 
wrought  quoins  of  squared  stone.  It  is  in  two  parts,  a slender  tower  and  a 
house,  but  both  are  crowned  by  battlemented  parapets.  While  the  tower 
is  obviously  the  earlier  structure,  and  may  be  of  XVth  century  date  the 
house  cannot  be  of  very  much  later  time.  It  can  be  ascribed  to  the  first 
half  of  the  XVIth  century  when  the  Laffans  were  certainly  seated  at  Slade. 
The  tower  is  of  small  size;  just  18  feet  square  at  its  b^se.  It  is  a simple 
building  with  small,  plain  square-headed  openings  but  is  made  graceful  by 
the  characteristically  Irish  ‘ battering  ’ of  the  walls  and  interesting  by  the 
many  stepped  battlements,  also  Irish,  which  crown  its  parapets.  Its  maxi- 
mum height  from  the  ground  level  to  the  summit  of  the  topmost  battlement 
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is  56  feet,  though  a single  chimney  stack  once  rose  to  a somewhat  greater 
elevation.  Within  there  are  vaults  of  the  barrel  type  at  two  levels;  over  the 
two  lower  and  the  three  upper  storeys.  The  higher  vault  supports  a roof  of 
large  slabs  and  the  topmost  storey  or  turret  which  accommodates  the  stair- 
head ajid  a small  apartment  beside  it.  A straight  mural  stair  of  nine  steps 
rises  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  small  entrance  l5bby  which,  with  the 
original  entrance  doorway  (now  built  up)  is  in  the  south  wall  of  the  tower 
near  the  western  quoin. 

A winding  stair  or  ‘ vice  ’ occupies  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  build- 
ing. While  the  rooms  below  the  lower  vault  are  very  small  (barely  7 feet 
by  8 feet)  and  were  proba;bly  used  only  for  purposes  of  storage,  those  above 
this  vault  are  somewhat  larger  (over  9 feet  square)  but  reduced  somewhat 
in  area  at  one  angle  by  the  intruding  curve  of  the  stair  wall.  These  three 
rooms  seem  to  have  been  dwelling  chambers  and  had  timber  floors  sup- 
ported by  wall  corbels.  The  principal  room  is  that  in  the  third  storey  (i.e., 
the  second  floor).  It  has  a fireplace,  a garderobe,  a cupboard  recess  and 
two  windows.  Though  these  are  quite  small  externally  they  are  wider 
within  and  are  provided  with  stone  seats  on  each  side.  Between  these,  in 
the  south  window  embrasure,  is  an  opening  in  the  floor;  the  ‘ murdering 
hole,’  a defence  of  the  entrance  lobby  directly  below.  The  third  floor  room 
also  has  two  windows  with  seats,  two  cupboards  but  no  fireplace,  and  the 
room  over — which  is  entirely  within  the  round  vault — has  but  one  small 
window.  All  the  rooms  are  entered  from  short  lobbies  or  porches,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  stairs  (at  the  9th,  20th,  3Ist  and  43rd  steps), 
which  winds  upwards  until,  at  the  53rd  step,  it  reaches  the  main  roof  level. 

The  whole  east  to  west  width  of  the  south  side  of  the  tower  is  carried 
up  another  storey;  a sort  of  turret  accommodating,  as  already  said,  the  stair- 
head and  a small  chamber  with  two  loop  windows.  On  the  south  side  of  it 
a small  machicolation  projects  and  directly  commands  the  entrance  doorway 
forty  feet  below.  The  main  roof  and  that  of  the  turret — which  is  reached 
from  the  former  by  a rough  flight  of  steps — is  paved  with  large  flags,  over- 
lapping and  laid  to  slopes  to  throw  off  the  rain  through  small  apertui’es  in 
the  base  of  the  parapet  walls.  These  are  set  forward  of  the  walls  a little  on 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  roof  flags  in  the  usual  way  and  finish  in  the 
characteristic  stepped  battlements  in  this  case  of  small  stones  hut  very  well 
constructed.  A chimney  stack  rose  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  turret. 
There  are  a few  modern  features  in  the  tower;  a doorway  broken  in  the  west 
wall  giving  access  to  the  entrance  lobby;  a modern  recess  in  the  east  wall  of 
the  lowest  room;  the  building  up  of  the  entrance  doorway  and  that  of  the 
first  floor  room  beneath  the  lower  vault. 

Abutting  against  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tower,  and  at  an  obtuse 
angle  with  it,  is  the  later  house,  a structure  very  similar  to  some  other 
Co.  Wexford  castles;  e.g.,  those  of  Coolhul  and  Bargy.  Overall,  exclusive 
of  later  additions,  the  house  measures  43  feet  from  the  east  wall  to  the  west 
wall  from  which  a massive  chimney  structure  projects  to  the  extent  of 
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another  4^  feet.  The  overall  width  of  the  house  is  23  feet,  and  its  height 
to  the  wall-walks  (the  gutter  level)  30  feet.  On  the  south  side  close  to  the 
tower  is  the  original  entrance  doorway.  Within  it  is  a lobby  from  which 
there  rises  to  the  east  a straight  mural  stairway  of  fourteen  steps.  To 
accommodate  the  stairs  this  south  wall  is  about  7 feet  in  thickness,  while 
the  north  wall  is  but  4 feet  thick.  The  walls  support  heavy  stone  vaulting 
of  bluntly  pointed  form  spanning  the  three  rooms  of  the  ground  storey.  It 
is  not  clear  how  these  rooms  were  approached  from  the  original  entrance 
lobby;  no  connecting  opening  is  now  visible.  The  present  access  to  the  two 
western  rooms  is  by  way  of  a plain  doorway  from  the  quay  on  the  north. 
This  opening  leads  into  a room  with  a large  fireplace.  There  are  no  features  in 
this  or  the  other  rooms  excepting  three  large  recesses  in  the  south  wall  at  the 
ground  floor  level.  Over  the  eastern  pair  of  these  is  a curious  mural  chamber 
partly  beneath  the  stairs  and  at  the  back  of  the  vaulting.  The  eastern  room 
is  entered  at  present  through  an  opening  (originally  a -window?)  in  the  east 
wall. 

On  the  first  floor  are  three  rooms  of  fair  size;  only  the  central  apartment 
is  provided  with  a fireplace.  It  has  more  and  larger  windows  than  the  other 
rooms  and  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important  of  the  three.  The 
windows  of  these  rooms  are,  with  two  exceptions,  single  lights.  The  excep- 
tions have  pairs  of  lights  with  a central  mullion  and  ogee  heads  beneath 
square  hood-mouldings  of  XVIth  century  type.  All  but  one  of  the  single 
windows  have  square  heads  in  contrast  to  the  ogee  head  of  the  exceptions. 

The  roof,  now  gone,  was  of  timber  and  slates  and  of  rather  low  pitch, 
rising  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  flagged  wall-walks.  Over  th©  eastern  room 
the  roof  was -at  a higher  level,  covering  an  additional  storey.  The  battle- 
mented  parapets,  which  are  about  nine  feet  in  maximum  height  over  the 
gutter  level,  are  of  the  same  design  as  those  of  the  tower  though  less  well 
preserved.  They  are  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  exterior,  particu- 
larly where  they  rise  by  many  steps  tO'  the  higher  elevation  at  the  east  end 
of  the  building.  As  in  the  tower  they  rest  on  the  ends  of  the  gutter  flagging 
and  overhang,  slightly,  the  wall  faces  below. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  house  is  a more  roughly  built  annexe  of  uncertain 
date.  It  is  of  two  storeys  in  height  and  has  a chimney  stack.  On  its  south 
side  is  an  open  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  upper  floor  and  that  of  the 
main  house.  Another  annexe  of  irregular  plan  connects  the  west  end  of  the 
house  and  the  chimney  structure  there  to  the  north  side  of  the  tower.  While 
neither  of  these  additions  are  datable  with  certainty  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  they  may  have  some  connection  with  the  extensive 
salt  works  which  adjoin  th©  castle.  These  buildings,  now  much  ruined,  are 
remarkable  jn  being  constructed  with  corbelled  vaults  of  stone  in  the  manner 
of  the  early  clochdns  (beehive  structures  of  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Ireland)  but  on  a scale  comparable  with  passage-graves  of  prehistoric  times. 
The  salt  manufacture  was  being  carried  on  at  Slade  certainly  in  the  late 
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XVIII  century — -there  is  a reference  dated  1777 — and  these  structures  poss- 
ibly belong  to  that  period.  They  are  certainly  worthy  of  study  and  record. 

Slade  Castle  is  a national  monument  in  State  care  and  was  put  into 
repair  by  the  Office  of  Public  Works  in  1944  under  the  supervision  of 
the  writer  who  here  acknowledges  the  kindness  of  the  Commissioners  in 
permitting  the  use  of  the  official  survey  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  The 
survey  drawings  were  made  by  Mr.  Timothy  O’Driscoll,  Clerk  of  Works  in 
the  National  Monuments  Service,  who  supervised  the  work  of  initial  repair. 

More  detailed  historical  references  to  Slade  will  be  found  in  Hore’s 
History  of  Wexford,  vol.  I,  at  pp.  420  ff. 
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OLD  WALL-PAPEES  IN  lEELAND. 

4.  French  scenic  papers  at  Clonskeagh  Castle  and  at  Skea  Hall. 

By  A.  K.  Longfield  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Lease),  Fellow. 

Foe  various  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  include  information  about  the 
French  scenic  wall-papers  at  Clonskeagh  Castle  and  at  Skea  Hall,,  in 
the  last  article  in  this  Journal.^  But  as  they  are  of  particular  interest 
it  is  proposed  to  note  and  illustrate  them  in  this  further  postscript. 

In  one  room  at  Clonskeagh  Castle,  Milltown,  Co.  Dublin,  there  still 
survives — in  relatively  good  condition — a complete  set  of  the  decoration 
popularly  known  as  the  “ Bay  of  Naples  Paper.  The  series  consists  of  33 
strips,  and  was  first  produced  by  Joseph  Dufour  in  Paris,  about  1822.  The 
alternative  title  “ Views  of  Italy  ” is  in  some  ways  more  descriptive  for  the 
paper  includes  not  only  views  of  Tivoli,  Amalfi,  Vesuvius  in  eruption,  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples  as  seen  from  the  shore,  but  also  typical  harbour  details, 
quays,  a garden  with  music  and  dancing,  the  ruins  of  a Eoman  triumphal 
arch,  as  well  as  other  Italian  scenes.  As  each  whole  set  was  originally 
obtainable  for  25  francs,'’  the  series  ranked  amongst  the  cheaper  and  more 
popular  of  Dufour’s  monochrome  productions,  and  was  brought  out  in  shades 
of  sepia,  green,  mauve  and  bistre,  in  addition  to  the  commoner  “grisaille” 
rendering  to  be  seen  at  Clonskeagh  Castle.  Curiously  enough,  though, 
despite  several  re-issues  over  a period  of  years,  it  happens  that  sets  have 
comparatively  seldom  survived  intact'.  Cut  of  the  15  specimens  recorded  in 
American  houses,*  relatively  few  are  complete,  and  even  in  France  the  full 
complement  of  scenes  is  not  always  found — a fact  which  enhances  the 
interest  of'  this  local  example.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  difficult  lighting- 
conditions,  only  certain  sections  could  be  successfully  recorded;  but  the 
accompanying  illustrations  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  style 
(Plates  XLI-XLIV).  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  information  as  to 
the  date  when  the  paper  was  actually  put  up  at  Clonskeagh  Castle. 
Evidence  of  re-building  there,  about  1830-40,  however,  suggests  that  it 
formed  part,  of  the  ensuing  scheme  of  re-decoration — incidentally  undertaken 
at  a period  when  such  papers  were  very  fashionable  indeed.  The  set, 
therefore,  probably  belongs  to  one  of  the  late  issues  of  the  series,  i.e.,  about 
1830  or  so. 


1 Vol.  80  (1950)  pp.  187-192. 

2 Reproduced  in  ful!  by  II.  Clouzot  in  Tableaux — 7'einturcs  de  Dufour  ej,  Leroy.  Paris, 
1955.  Pis.  XV  and  XVI. 

3 Quoted  from  Dufour’s  account  books.  N.  McClelland,  Historic  Wall-palpers.  Phil, 
and  Lend.,  1924,  p.  171.  Sets  of  the  “ Monuments  of  Paris  ” — a coloured  series — were 
originally  sold  for  50  francs  each. 

4 Ib.  p.  388. 
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Scene  from  the  “ Bay  of  Naples  Paper.”  First  produced  by  Dllfo^lr, 
in  Paris,  about  1822.  Grisaille.  Clonskcagh  Castle,  Dublin. 
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Portion  of  scene  from  the  “ Bay  of  Naples.”  First  produced  by  Dufour,  in  Paris,  about  1822. 
Grisaille.  Clonskeagh  Castle,  Dublin. 
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Sceyie  from  the  “ Bay  of  Naples  Paper.”  Phrst  produced  by  Dufour, 
in  Paris,  about  1S22.  Grisaille.  Clonskeagh  Castle,  Dublin. 
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Scene  from  the  “ Bay  of  Naples  Paper.” 
First  produced  by  Dufour,  in  Paris,  about 
1822.  Grisaille.  Clonskeayh  Castle,  Dublin. 
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If  ample  sources  of  verification  exist  in  connection  with  the  “ Bay  of 
Naples  Paper,”  lack  of  documentation  allows  only  partial  identification  of 
the  very  rare  scenic  paper  at  Skea  Hall,  near  Enniskillen.  For  this  partial 
identification,  even,  I am  wholly  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  notable 
French  authority,  Monsieur  Carihian,  who'  informs  me  that  the  series  con- 
sists of  30  strips,  in  “grisaille”;  that  he  knows  of  one  other  example®  only 
(which  is  in  France),  and  that  the  names  of  designer  and  manufacturer,  and 
of  the  title  under  which  it  was  originally  produced,  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  He  himself,  however,  believes  that  the  series  was  first  brought 
out  about  1820-25,  and  has  named  it  “ L’Ouverture  des  Detroits  ” since  the 
scenes  so  obviously  portray  some  great  feast  or  international  gathering  in 
the  Near  East  with  European  officers  amongst  the  crowd.  Monsieur 
Carlhidn  also  suggests  that  the  town  depicted  in  the  distance  may  be  meant 
to  represent  Constantinople,  though  so  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify 
the  subject  matter  of  the  scenes  with  any  particular  incident  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, at  about  that  date.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that' with  these 
scenic  papers  the  artist  was  allowed  considerable  licence  in  translating 
historical,  or  semi-historical  data,  intO'  panoramic  effects.  Liberties  were 
also  occasionally  taken  when  mounting  them  in  position.®  Thus,  although 
the  example  at  Skea  Hall  appears  to  have  its  full  complement  of  30  strips, 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  rather  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  this  makes  it  hard  to  discover  the  designer’s  original  sequence.  Eortun- 
ately  (whether  the  arrangement  is  absolutely  correct  or  not)  the  main 
decorative  effect  is  not  impaired,  and  considering  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  put  up,  the  set  is  in  amazingly  good  condition.  Conse- 
quently it  is  easy  to  compare  both  details  and  general  style  with  other  scenic 
papers  of  approximately  the  same  date.  In  this  writer’s  opinion  such 
comparison  suggests  that  the  series  is  more  likely  tO'  have  been  brought  out 
by  Zuber,’'  than  by  Dufour,  Leroy,  Jacquemart  and  B^nard  or  any  of  the 
other  famous  French  manufacturers  of  the  time.  But  until  some  definite 
clue  is  found,  only  a tentative  attribution  can  be  made.® 

Some  of  the  best-preserved  portions  of  the  Skea  Hall  set  are  illustrated 
in  Plates  XLV-XLVII.  The  story  presumably  begins  with  the  strip  over 
the  mantlepiece  depicting  a group  of  dancing  girls.  (Plate  XLV).  Elaborate 
processional  details  lead  up  to  the  very  effectively  executed  scenes  of  ships 
firing  salutes  (PL  XLYII)  and  of  various  individuals  on  a terrace  (PL  XLVI). 
There  are  also  views  of  an  estuary  and  of  more  ships  in  full  sail,  of  groups 


5 No  specimens  have  been  recorded  in  America  or  in  England,  for  instance. 

® Although  scenic  papers  were  specially  designed  to  be  moderately  adaptable  to  variously 
sized  rooms,  nevertheless  the  actual  hanging  was  often  very  difficult.  Doors  and  windows 
frequently  interfered  with  the  correct  joining  up  of  scenes. 

c.f.  “ Paysages  de  Bresil  ” brought  out  by  Zuber  in  1830  and  designed  by  Rugendas. 

® Many  of  Dufour’s  account  books,  blocks  and  designs  still  exist.  Unfortunately  much 
of  the  output  of  other  firms  is  not  so  readily  traced. 
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of  onlookeirs  and  more  crowds  (possibly  some  of  these  details  are  out  of  the 
original  order) , whilst  the  grand  finale  has  apparently  been  arranged  to 
adjoin  the  first  strip  (i.e.,  over  the  mantlepiece,  as  shown  in  Plate  XLV). 

Considering  the  style  of  the  paper,  it  is  not  surprising  that  local  tradition 
has  long  regarded  it  as  of  Indian  origin,  and  as  having  been  sent  home  by 
Arthur  Cole  during  his  term  of  service  in  the  East.  In  actual  fact  it  prob- 
ably was  purchased  by  Arthur  Cole — ^^but  in  Paris  or  London,  rather  than  in 
India — and  may  well  have  been  a present  to  his  sister.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Magennis,  who  is  known  to  have  resided  at  Skea  Hall  for  some  time  early 
in  the  19th  century.  Anyway  it  was  almost  certainly  put  up  shortly  after 
1830,  when  Skea  Hall  (once  owned  by  the  Hassard  family)  was  rebuilt  on 
the  site  of  an  older  house. 

A list  of  the  French  scenic  papers  so  far  recorded  in  Irish  houses,  is 
appended.  Those  who  may  be  specially  interested  in  the  subject  are  referred 
to  previous  issues  of  this  Journal®  for  illustrations,  historical  and  technical 
data,  etc. 

Finally,  I gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  following: — 
Mr.  R.  Jameson  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  Whitton,  in  connection  with  Clonskeagh 
Castle;  Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry  (for  much  information  about  Skea  Hall), 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cathcart,  Mr.  McCullagh,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  and  Monsieur 
Carlhian;  to  my  husband  for  taking  photographs  at  Clonskeagh,  and  again 
to  Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry  for  arrangements  about  photographs  at  Skea 
Hall. 

Summary  of  early  19th  century  French  scenic  wall-papers  found  in  Irish 

houses, 

N.B. — The  dates  refer  to  the  first  issue  of  each  series;  examples 
frequently  belong  to  later  editions 

Voyages  of  Captain  Cook  (or  “ Les  Sauvages  de  la  Mer  du  Pacifique  ”). 
By  Dufour,  at  Ma9on,  in  1806.  Coloured.  Formerly  in  Roseville 
Plouse,  Lisburn;  now  in  Belfast  Museum. 

Monuments  of  Paris.  By  Dufour,  in  Paris,  about  1814.  Coloured.  Partial 
set  in  Swiss  Cottage,  Cahir  Park. 

Banks  of  The  Bosphorus.  By  Dufour,  in  Paris,  about  1815.  Coloured. 
Formerly  in  Roseville  House,  Lisburn,  now  in  Belfast  Museum.  Also 
a partial  set  in  Swiss  Cottage,  Cahir  Park. 

Cupid  and  Psyche.  By  Dufour,  in  Paris,  in  1816.  Monochrome.  Kinlough 
House,  Co.  Leitrim.  Also  a partial  set  in  Pilton  House,  near 
Drogheda. 

Bay  of  Naples  Paper.  By  Dufour,  in  Paris,  about  1822.  Monochrome. 
Clonskeagh  Castle,  Dublin. 


9 Vol.  78  (1948)  pp.  157-169;  Vol.  80  (1950)  pp.  187-192. 


Plate  XLV.]  [Facing  p.  204 


Portion  of  French  Scenic  wall-paper.  Probably  first  produced  about  1820-25.  Gri.^aille. 
Shea  Hall,  Enninlnllen.  (See  p.  203). 


Plate  XLVI.] 


Portion  of  French  Scenic  wall-paper.  Probably  first  produced  about 
1820-26.  Grisaille.  Shea  Flail,  EnnishiUen.  (See  p.  20’6). 


Plate  XLVII.] 


Portion  of  French  Scenic,  wall-paper.  Probably  first  prod-need  about 
1820-25.  Grisaille.  Shea  .Hall,  Ennishillen.  (See,  page  20B). 
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“ L’ Ouverture  des  Detroits.”  Probably  about  1820-25.  Manufacturer 
unknown.  Monochrome.  Skea  Hall,  near  Enniskillen. 

Telemachus  in  the  Island  of  Calypso.  By  Dufour,  in  Paris,  about  1825. 
Coloured.  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Milltown,  Dublin.  Also  a partial  set 
in  the  Board  of  Health  Offices,  O’Connell  St.,  Limerick  (mixed  up 
with  Antenor’s  Travels) . 

Don  Quixote.  Perhaps  by  Dufour,  about  1825-30.  Monochrome.  A partial 
set  at  Edenderry  House,  near  Belfast. 

Antenor’s  Travels.  By  Dufour,  in  Paris,  about  1830.  Coloured.  A partial 
set  in  the  Board  of  Health  Offices,  O’Connell  St.,  Limerick  (mixed 
up  with  The  Telemachus  paper). 


( 20G  ) 


MISCELLANEA 

•John  Duns  Scotus  and  “ Further  18th  Century  Dublin  Tapestries.” 

Since  the  publication  of  my  article  on  ‘‘  Further  18th  century  Dublin 
tapestries  ” (J.E.S.A.I.  LXXXI,  Pt.  1),  information  from  two  members  of 
the  Society  indicates  that  the  figure  in  the  specimen  illustrated  in  PI.  ITT,  2, 
was  undoubtedly  copied  from  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  John  Duns 
Scotus  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  To  Lord  Longford  I am  indebted 
for  drawing  my  attention  to  a reproduction  of  this  17th  century  oil  painting 
of  the  famous  theologian  in  ‘‘  British  Philosophers  ” (Britain  in  Pictures 
series,  1943);  to  Monsignor  M.  J.  Curran  I am  still  more  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  mezzotint  engraving  by  John  Faber,  the  elder. ^ 
As  this  was  executed  about  1712  (i.e.,  before  Faber  carried  out  his  well-known 
series  of  the  founders  of  Oxford  Colleges)  and  the  tapestry  was  probably 
made  about  1740-1750,  there  would  have  been  ample  time  for  prints  to 
become  available  in  Dublin.®  Furthermore,  it  may  be  noted  that  though 
the  figure  has  been  reversed  in  the  tapestry,  and  so  looks  the  other  way,  it 
is  otherwise  an  exact  copy  of  the  original — a fact  which  supports  my 
suggestion  of  an  apprentice’s  exercise  in  technique,  rather  than  an  attempt 
at  independently  designed  decorative  work. 

A.  K.  Longfield. 


Eel  Fisheries  on  the  River  Bann. 

Dr.  Winifred  E.  Frost,  of  the  Freshwater  Biological  Association,  Ferry 
House,  Far  Sawrey,  Ambleside,  Westmoreland,  has  just  published  an 
interesting  paper,  ‘‘  Eel  Fisheries  on  the  River  Bann  ” (Journal  du  Conseil, 
Conseil  Permanent  International  pour  1 ’Exploration  de  la  Mer,  Copenhagen, 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  pp.  358-383),  in  which  she  gives,  inter  alia,  an  account 
of  the  methods  of  catching  eels  on  that  river,  together  with  biological  data 
relating  to  the  eels  themselves.  A useful  comparison  is  thus  afforded  of  the 
methods  of  fishing  eels  on  the  Bann  Avith  those  practised  on  the  Erne  and 
Shannon.  (See  Went,  ‘‘  Fishing  Weirs  on  the  River  Erne,”  J.E.S.A.I.  75. 
213-223,  and  ‘‘  Eel  Fishing  at  Athlone — Past  and  Present,”  J.E.S.A.I.  80. 
146-154.) 

Dr.  Frost  has  been  kind  enough  to  present  an  offprint  of  the  paper 
to  the  Society’s  Library. 

A.  E.  J.  W. 


1 J.  Chaloner  Smith,  British  M czzotinto  Portraits,  Vol.  I,  London,  1884. 

2 e.r/.  In  tliB  Dublin  N aws-Lettcr  for  2 Jan.,  1741,  “ John  Brooks,  EngraA'er  and  Print 
seller  on  Cork-hill,  Dublin,”  advertises  his  retui'n  fi'om  London  with  ‘‘  a collection  of 
engraved  Prints  and  Mezzotints.” 
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Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society:  January- June. 

1950.  Vol.  LV.,  No.  181,  July-December,  1950.  Vol.  LV.,  No.  182. 

Ix  “ Our  Lady  of  Graces  of  Youghal,  ” Bev.  Urban  G.  Flanagan,  O.P., 
examines  the  two  accounts  of  the  coming  of  the  image  to  Youghal  in  ordei- 
if  possible  to  establish  the  authentic  story  of  its  origin.  A description  of  the 
image,  a plaque  of  ivory,  representing  the  Madonna  and  'Child,  which  is  now 
in  the  Dominican  Church,  Pope’s  Quay,  'Cork,  is, given  by  John  Hunt,  M.A. 
Michael  J.  O’Kelly  gives  an  account  of  two  burials  .at  Labbamolaga,  Co. 
Cork.  As  a supplement  to  the  account  of  Arthur  'O’Leary,  the  Outlaw, 
published  in  the  1949  issue  of  the  Journal,  John  T.  Collins  tells  the  story  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  brother  of  the  outlawed  man  to  avenge  his  tragic 
death.'  Notes  and  surveys  of  Caves  in  the  Tralee  District,  Co.  Kerry,  are 
furnished  by  J.  C.  'Coleman.  Sbamus  Pender  continues  “ Studies  in  Water- 
ford History,”  and  Liam  6 Buachalla  ” Placenames  of  North-East  Cork.” 
In  Part  III  of  ” The  United  Irishman  in  Cork  County,”.  Sean  0 Coindeal- 
bhain.  AI.A.,  deals  with  Ballymacoda,  Youghal  and  District,  and  the  Bath- 
cormac  District.  G.  A.  Hayes-McCoy  gives  notes  on  a Journey  to  Cork 
in  1798. 

; The  July-December  issue  has  Part  IV  of  ‘‘  The  United  Irishman  in  Cork 
County,”  by  Sean  0 Coindealbhdin,  M.A.;  this  article  deals  with  Mallow 
and  Mid-Cork.  Liam  0 Buachalla  concludes  his  ‘‘  Placenames  of  North- 
East  Cork.”  An  amber  Necklace  from  West  Carber-y  and  now  in  the  Coi'k 
Public  Museum  is  described  by  Michael  J.  'O’Keilly.  Bev.  T.  J.  Walsh, 
■G.'C.,  has  an  interesting  paper  on  Francis  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork  (1735- 
1815),  who  was  a friend  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  chequered  career  of  Donogii  Moyle  McCarthy  of  Phale  is  the  subject 
of  an  i]Bormative  paper  by  John  T.  'Collins.  Sdamus  Pender  describes  the 
Minute  Book  of  the  Cobh  Famine  Belief  Committee,  1846-7. 

C.  S. 


Old  Kilkenny  Revieio.  No.  4.  1951.  2s.  6d. 

The  oisening  article  in  this  welcome  Eeview  is  a Preliminary  Beport  on  the 
excavations  at  Freestone  Hill,  'by  Gerhard  Bersu.  A paper  on  Tullaroaii  by 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Healy  gives  an  account  of  the  raths,  moat.  Holy  Wells,  stone 
crosses  and  other  remains  in  that  parish.  Hubert  Butler  publishes  his  Badio 
Eireann  Broadcast  on  ‘‘  The  'Old  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  and  its 
Successors.”  A paper  on  Kells,  at  one  time  the  principal  seat  of  the  Kings 
of  'Ossory,  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  T.  .G.  Lanigan.  W.  J.  Pilsworth  gives  air 
account  of  Thomastown  Corporation.”  Dunmiore  House  is  the  subject 
of  a paper  by  Bev.  T.  J.  Clohosey,  and  two  Confederate  Banners  are 
described  by  Miss  M.  Sparks.  The  Old  Kilkenny  Society  is  in  a flourishing 
condition  .and  is  doing  good  work. 


C.  S. 
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ArcJiivium  Hibcrnicum  or  Irish  Historical  Records.  Yol.  XV.  Ca.tholic 
Record  Society  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth.  1950. 
15s.,  to  members  10s. 

In  “ Miscellaneous  Documents  III,”  Rev.  Brendan  Jennings,  O.F.kl., 
publishes  55  various  documents,  mainly  of  the  17th  century.  These  docu- 
ments are  most  interesting  and  give  a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
about  conditions  in  Ireland  during  the  17th  century.  Rev.  E.  X.  Martin, 
O.S.A.,  edits  with  an  introduction  and  notes  “ Sanguinea  Eremus  Martyrum 
Hiberniae  Ord.  Ermit.  S.  P.  Augustini,”  an  anonymous  undated  pamphlet 
published  after  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Father  William  Tirry,  O.S.A., 
who  was  publicly  executed  at  Clonmel  by  the  Parliamentarians  on  22  April, 
1654.  The  pamphlet  gives  a useful  sidelight  on  the  mentality  and  events  of 
the  times  and  also  contains  some  interesting  facts  about  twenty-seven 
Irish  Augustinians  who  suffered  death,  imprisonment  or  exile  under  the 
Cromwellian  regime.  “ Some  Records  of  the  Irish  College  at  Bordeaux," 
edited  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Walsh,  include  the  Bull  of  Paul  V,  which  sets  forth 
the  constitutions  and  rules  of  the  college  and  the  conditions  governing  the 
admission  of  students.  The  college  was  founded  in  1603  by  Father  Diarmuid 
jMacCeallachan  MacCarthy  of  the  diocese  of  Cork  and  was  closely  associated 
with  the  dioceses  of  Munster.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  a large  number  of 
Irish  priests  ordained  at  Bordeaux  elected  to  stay  temporarily  in  the  Gironde, 
and  in  many  cases  the  stay  became  permanent.  A good  Index  and  a high 
standard  of  typography  enhance  this  volume  of  Archivium.  q,  g_ 

Irish  Historical  Studies.  Vol.  VII.  No.  27.  March,  1951.  Dublin:  Hodges, 
Figgis  and  Co.,  Ltd.  5s.  6d. 

In  ‘‘  The  fixing  of  rents  by  agreement  in  Co.  Galway,  1881-5,"  K.  Buckley, 
B.A.,  examines  the  process  of  the  fixing  of  rents  by  agreement  out  of  court 
on  which  little  comment  has  been  made  since  it  was  essentially  a silent 
process,  involving  no  public  proceedings.  Yet  this  process  was  a very 
important  part  of  the  whole  operation  of  the  rent-fixing  acts  in  Ireland.  In 
Co.  Galway  during  the  four  years  ended  21  August,  1885,  there  were  5,942 
rents  fixed  in  court,  and  3,979  fixed  by  agreement.  J.  G.  Simms,  M.A.,  in 
■'  Land  owned  by  Catholics  in  Ireland  in  1688,"  shows  that  the  comparative 
loss  suffered  by  Catholics  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  Cromwellian  and 
Restoration  settlements  was  considerably  greater  than  that  which  they 
suffered  as  a result  of  the  Williamite  forfeitures;  that  by  1688  Catholics 
owned  little  more  than  a third  of  the  land  they  held  in  1641,  and  that  the 
Williamite  forfeitures  deprived  them  of  a third  of  the  land  they  held  in  1688. 
F.  S.  L.  Lyons,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  publishes  a letter  written  by  Edward  Blake, 
a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  to  Thomas  A. 
Dickson,  formerly  a nationalist  member  of  parliament,  and  since  1892  the 
principal  organiser  of  the  liberal  home-rule  vote  in  Ulster.  The  importance 
of  this  document  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  formed  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  charges  ever  levelled  against  the  Irish  party  in  the  course  of  its 
history.  Sir  William  MacArthur  shows  that  the  pestilence  mentioned  in 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  785  A.n.,  called  ‘‘  scamach,"  was  ‘‘  a wide-spread 
and  virulent  epidemic  of  influenza  of  which  pneumonia  was  an  outstanding 
feature,  and  particularly  striking  as  being  a common  and  obvious  cause  of 
death."  C.  S. 
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Old  Irish  and  Highland  Dress  and  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  H.  F. 

McClintock  with  chapters  on  pre-Norman  dress  hy  the  Eev.  Prof.  F. 

Shaw,  S.J.  and  on  early  tartans  by  J.  Teller  Dunbar.  Dundalgan 

Press.  1950.  Price  37s.  6d. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  ancient  costumes,  or  in  Irish  social 
and  textile  history,  are  'again  indebted  to  Major  McClintock  (and  incidentally^ 
also  to  his  pubhsher)  for  the  production  of  this  revised,  still  better  illustrated, 
and  considerably  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  that  first  appeared  in  1943. 
Although  the  extent  of  the  revision  is  more  readily  apparent  in  the  early 
Irish  section  than  elsewhere,  it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  principal 
original  conclusions  remain  the  same.  They  have,  however,  received  addi- 
tional emphasis  not  only  through  the  fresh  chapter  based  on  the  Bev.  Pro- 
fessor Shaw’s  researches  in  early  Irish  literature,  but  also  through  the  in- 
clusion of  many  new  illustrations — accompanied  by  Major  McClintock ’s  very 
informative  comments  and  explanations  thereon.  Most  of  these  new 
illustrations  date  from  the  16th  and  early  17th  centuries.  Thus  to  the 
former  century  belong  three  further  drawings  by  Lucas  de  Heere  (from  a 
very  rare  manuscript  book  in  the  Library  of  Ghent  University)  one  by 
Christopher  Weiditz  and  one  by  Caspar  Eutz,  whilst  to  the  latter  belong  two 
excellent  representations  by  Hollar  (1610)  and  four  fanciful  pictures  of  an 
Irish  procession  at  Stuttgart  (1617)  that  originally  appeared  in  Weckherlin’s 
Book  published  in  1618.  It  should  be  remarked  too,  that  the  chapter  on 
clothing  in  the  National  Museum  now  includes  photographs  and  a detailed 
discussion  of  certain  garments  found  in  a bog  near  Thurles  in  1945. 

The  main  changes  in  the  Old  Highland  Dress  section  follow  as  a natural 
result  of  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  illustrations  and  the  addition  of  a 
fascinating  chapter  on  early  tartans  by  J.  Teller  Dunbar.  Similarities  of 
early  Highland  and  Irish  dress;  the  growth  in  the  significance  of  tartan 
patteims  and  the  controversies  over  the  devlopment  of  the  kilt  from  the  belted 
plaid,  are  all  treated  here  with  laudable  clarity. 

That  it  is  well  worth  while  possessing  this  second  edition — even  if  the 
first  has  already  been  studied — is  about  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  a work  of  this  kind.  As  it  is  alsO'  published  in  two  separate 
parts,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  each  of  the  main  sections  in  completely  inde- 
pendent form. 


A.  K.  L. 
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OSBORN  J.  BERGtIN,  1873  - 1950. 

With  the  death  of  Professor  Bergin  in  October,  1950,  scholarship  in 
Ireland  suffered  a grievous  loss.  His  early  studies  were  made  in  his  native 
Cork.  In  due  course  he  became  an  undergraduate  in  the  Queen’s  University 
College  of  that  city  and  took  a degree  in  Classics  with  much  distinction. 
About  this  time  the  Gaelic  League  was  founded  by  Douglas  Hyde,  Eoin 
MacNeill  and  others,  and  the  Irish  tongue,  so  long  neglected,  was  becoming 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  young  generation.  Osborn  Bergin  was  soon  one 
of  the  enthusiasts  for  the  language  in  Cork.  His  training  in  classics  and  liis 
scholarly  instincts  stimulated  him  to  study,  not  merely  the  modern  dialects, 
but  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the  language  as  well.  These  pursuits 
brought  him  to  Dublin,  to  the  School  of  Irish  Learning,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  gifted  masters  like  Kuno  Meyer  and 
Strachan.  Later  he  visited  Europe,  studied  under  Zimmer  at  Berlin  and 
Thurneysen  at  Freiburg,  and  returned  to  Ireland  with  a Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  last-named  University.  He  became  the  first  professor  of  Early 
Irish  in  University  College,  Dublin,  a post  which  he  was  to  hold  until  the 
foundation,  in  1940,  of  the  School  of  Celtic  Studies  in  the  Dublin  Institute 
for  Advanced  Studies.  His  connection  with  this  School  Avas  as  brief  as  it 
was  unfortunate.  Thus  his  reputation  as  a teacher  rests  on  his  work  iu 
University  College.  The  quality  of  that  work  is  attested  by  the  presence  of 
his  pupils  in  the  Chairs  of  Celtic  Studies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Bergin’s  greatest  service  to  Ireland  was  in  his  insistence 
on  the  very  highest  standards  in  scholarship.  The  vague,  the  slipshod,  the 
inaccurate  came  inevitably  under  the  lash  of  his  incisive  tongue.  Nonsense, 
no  matter  how  brilliant,  he  could  never  tolerate.  Not  that  his  native  clmr- 
acter  Avas  harsh  or  uns3'mpathetic;  on  the  contrary,  instances  of  extraordinary 
kindness  and  goodness  towards  his  students  and  others  could  be  multiplied. 
AVhen  he  thawed  out  in  congenial  surroundings  he  could  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  companions.  He  edited  a number  of  learned  texts,  Avas  General 
Editor  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Dictionary  of  the  Irish  Language,  and 
Avas  ready  to  help  students  from  far  and  near  in  their  countless  difficulties. 
One  of  the  finest  poems  in  Modern  Irish,  Maidean  i niBeara,  is  from  his  pen. 
As  his  chief  interest  was  in  linguistics,  his  contacts  with  this  Society  Avei-e 
few,  but  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  flourish  and  was  glad  to  be  its  guest  of 
honour  at  a gathering  in  the  Spring  of  1946.  His  death  will  be  moui'ued 
most  deeidy  by  those  who  kneAv  him  best. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1950. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  Society’s  House 
on  31st  January,  1950,  the  following  were  elected  to  their  respective  offices  : — ■ 

President  : — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  Gen.  Secretary  : — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers  ; — J.  Maher,  Member  and  B.  J.  Cantwell,  Member. 

Hon.  Auditors  : — George  O’Brien,  D.Litt.,  Member,  and  George  B. 
Symes,  Member. 

Members  of  Council  ; — Dr.  H.  W.  Parke,  Member  ; R.  de  Valera, 
Member,  and  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Member. 

During  the  year  nine  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held.  The  papers  read 
and  the  lectures  given  are  listed  in  the  Journal  for  1951  at  page 

The  following  nominations  for  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Council  for  1951  were  duly  received  : — 

President  : — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  Gen.  Secretary  : — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers  : — J.  Maher,  Member  and  B.  J.  Cantwell,  Member. 

Members  of  Council  : — Ven.  Archdeacon  J.  L.  Robinson,  Member  ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Raftery,  Member,  and  P.  J.  Hartnett,  M.A.,  Member. 

The  foregoing  nominations  being  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  and 
Bye-Laws,  and  not  in  excess  of  the  several  vacancies,  the  persons  named  are 
to  be  declared  elected  to  the  respective  offices  for  which  they  have  been 
nominated. 

The  Council  , has  nominated  George  O’Brien,  D.Litt.,  Member,  and  George 
B.  Symes,  Member,  as  Hon.  Auditors  for  the  year  1951. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  during  the  year  1951  as  follows  : — 


Tuesday,  30th  January 

. ..  Annual  General  Meeting. 

,,  6th  March  ..  . 

. ..  Meeting  for  Papers. 

,,  24th  April 

...  Quarterly  Meeting. 

,,  5th  June 

. . Meeting  for  Papers. 

Quarterly  Summer  Meeting. 

,,  25th  September 

....  Quarterly  Meeting. 

,,  6th  November 

..  . Meeting  for  Papers. 

,,  11th  December 

....  Statutory  Meeting. 
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of  the  Council  were  held  at  which  the 


During  the  session  8 meetmgs 


attendances  Avere  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Liam  Price,  President  ....  5 

Professor  R.  A.  S.  Macalister, 

Past  President  ....  0 

Mr.  H.  G.  Leask, 

Past  President  ....  6 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryan,  S.J., 

Past  President  ....  2 

Professor  Sean  P.  0 Riordain, 

Vice-President  ....  6 

Dr.  E.  MacLysaght, 

Vice-President  ....  6 

Dr.  T.  B.  Costello, 

Vice-President  ....  0 

Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry, 

Vice-President  ....  0 

*Dr.  a.  E.  J.  Went,  Member ....  5 

Mr.  T.  H.  Mason,  Fellow  ....  5 

IMr.  J.  Hunt,  Member  ....  5 


Mr.  R.  E.  Cross,  Member  7 

Miss  A.  J.  Otway-Ruthven, 

Member  ....  (> 

fMR.  C.  6 Danachair,  Member]  5 

Professor  J.  J.  Tierney, 

Member  ....  ,5 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kilbride- Jones, 

Fellow  ....  7 

Dr.  H.  W.  Parke,  Member  ....  4 

Mr.  H.  a.  Wheeler,  Member  6 
Mr.  R.  de  Valera,  Member  ....  5 


Mr.  a.  T.  Lucas,  Hon.  Oen.  Sec.  8 
Mr.  John  Maher,  Hon.  Treasiirer  2 
Mr.  B.  j.  Cantwell, 

Hon.  Treasurer  ....  .5 

§Dr.  j.  Raftery,  Hon.  Editor  0 
IMr.  G.  6 hIcEADHA,  Hon.  Editor  5 


t Co-opted  1st  March,  1950. 

* Co-opted  2nd  March,  1949. 

§ Resigned  19th  April,  1950. 

J Appointed  19th  April,  1950. 


EXCURSIONS. 

Excursions  were  made  as  follows  : — 

29th  April,  1950. — To  County  Dublin  and  County  Wicklow  where  Kill-o’- 
the-Grange,  Rathmichael,  Tully  and  Ballybrack  were  visited.  The  party 
numbered  65. 

21th  June — Isi  July,  1950. — -to  the  province  of  Connacht  with  Galv^ay 
City  as  centre.  The  party  numbered  81. 

On  Tuesday,  June  27th,  having  been  welcomed  to  Galway  by  The  Right 
Worshipful,  the  Mayor  of  Galway,  the  party  visited  University  College,  Galway, 
and  places  of  interest  in  the  city.  On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
28th  to  .30th,  the  following  places  were  visited  : — Annaghdown,  Rosserrilly, 
Cong,  Ballymacgibbon,  Athenry,  Kilconnell,  Auglirim,  Loughrea,  Kiltiernan, 
ICillomoran,  Kilmacduach,  Corcomroe,  Kinvara  and  Dromacoo.  The  party 
left  Galway  on  Saturday,  July  1st. 
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September  25th,  1950. — To  County  Dublin  and  County  Kildare  where 
Newcastle,  Lyons  House  (by  kind  permission  of  the  Hon.  Kathleen  Lawless), 
Ardrass  and  Celbridge  were  visited.  The  party  numbered  90. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

During  the  year  six  Fellows  and  fifty-six  Members  were  added  to  the 
Society’s  roU. 

Life  Fellow-.— W.  E.  D.  Allen. 

Fellows  — Miss  D.  C.  Crosthwaite,  Aodogan  O’Rahilly,  John  O’Gorman, 
Miss  M.  J.  O’Beirne,  Sean  Mac  na  Midhe. 

Life  Member  : — The  O’Grady. 

Members  : — Miss  A.  Harbison;  B.  Nicholl-Caddell;  Mrs.  K.  R.  MacManus; 
Conn  R.  0 Cleirigh;  Mrs.  H.  Fitzgerald;  Rev.  Hugh  Dunne;  Miss  A.  M.  Conan; 
R.  A.  Osborne;  A.  Ganly;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cullen;  J.  G.  Simms;  R.  S.  Guinness;  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Duncan;  P.  Little;  Baron  de  Schonen;  S.  A.  Cave;  Rev.  P.  Leonard, 

C. S.Sp.  ; P.  C.  Holland  ; J.  D.  Collins  ; Miss  E.  Kerrigan  ; T.  P.  MacDonagh  ; 
F.  Mulcahy  ; J.  W.  Moore  ; Mrs.  S.  E.  Matthews  ; Capt.  J.  D.  C.  Thunder  ; 
Rev.  W.  L.  R.  Watson ; Lieut. -Gen.  M.  Brennan  ; Mrs.  S.  M.  Jellett ; H.  F. 
Tivy  ; R.  Power  ; M.  A.  V.  Matthews  ; Mrs.  N.  Murphy  ; P.  0 Seaghdha  ; 
Rev.  T.  O’Donnell,  O.F.M.  ; Mrs.  C.  J.  Johnston,  Prof.  J.  Hall  Stewart  ; 
R.  G.  Browne  ; Miss  A.  MacCabe  ; A.  J.  Woods  ; J.  S.  Gibb  ; Mrs.  E.  C.  Roberts  ; 

D.  O’Keeffe  ; Mrs.  B.  O’Keeffe  ; F.  J.  I.  Gillooly  ; Brig. -Gen.  F.  Bushe  ; Miss 
B.  Mallett-Warden ; Rev.  J.  Haddock ; Miss  M.  A.  E.  Crofton ; Mrs. 
A.  O’Rahilly  ; Mrs.  A.  H.  Quinn  ; Mrs.  A.  Sheridan  ; E.  G.  Barton  ; P.  Hely, 
University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

The  resignations  of  2 Fellows  and  17  Members  were  accepted. 

The  deaths  of  10  Fellows  and  6 Members  were  recorded. 

Felloios  : — Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Burnell ; Miss  J.  Ogilvy  ; Most  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Doorly  ; 
Rev.  J.  MacErlean,  S.J.  ; T.  Q Donnchadha  ; Capt.  G.  Whitfield  ; Brig.  D.  P.  J. 
Kelly  ; Lord  Cecil  Bisshopp  Harmsworth  ; Dr.  Osborn  Bergin  ; Professor 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

Members  : — E.  Twist  ; F.  BoxweU  ; Mrs.  R.  I.  Best  ; W.  S.  Hayes  ; Ven. 
St.  John  Seymour  ; Art  O’Connor. 

The  names  of  the  foUowuig  have  been  removed  from  the  Roll  under  Rule 
10 — they  ma_y  be  restored  to  membership  on  payment  of  the  amounts  due  : — 

Felloio  : — F.  V.  Devere. 
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Members  : — B.  J.  Allen  ; Ulick  Burke  ; V.  Rev.  J.  Clancy  ; J.  P.  H.  Elliott ; 
Miss  O.  J.  Freeman  ; Rev.  P.  J.  Gullane  ; Rev.  Fr.  Ignatius,  C.P.  ; Prof.  E. 
Keenan  ; Miss  M.  McDonald  ; Mrs.  C.  P.  McGuire  ; Lady  Frances  M.  O’Coimell  ; 
J.  D.  Stewart  ; Miss  E.  P.  Thompson. 

The  losses  to  the  Society  by  deaths  and  resignations  amounted  to  35.  The 
number  removed  from  the  Roll  under  Rule  10  amounted  to  14  and  the 
accessions  amounted  to  62. 

The  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  now  on  the  Ron  is  distributed  as 


follows  : — 

Honorary  Fellows  ....  ....  ....  7 

Life  Fellows  ....  ....  ....  33 

Fellows  ....  ....  ....  ....  96 

Life  Members  . . ....  ....  42 

Members  ....  ....  ....  ....  617 


FINANCE. 

The  total  receipts  from  aU  sources  durmg  the  year  1950,  from  subscriptions, 
dividends,  sale  of  publications,  excursions,  rents  and  miscellaneous  receipts 
amounted  to  £1,384  3s.  lOd. 

The  total  expenditure  was  £1,682  Os.  2d.  as  follows  : — Printing  and 
illustrating  the  Journal  1948  Part  II,  1950  Part  I and  printing  list  of 
Members  for  1949,  £778  19s.  lOd.  ; redecoration  of  meeting  rooms,  rents, 
salaries,  stationery,  excursions  and  general  expenses,  £903  Os.  4d. 

The  Society  holds  investments  of  £400  in  Irish  Free  State  2nd  National 
Loan,  £100  in  Irish  Free  State  4th  National  Loan,  £1,000  Defence  Bonds 
and  £156  Irish  Post  Office  Saving  Certificates. 

LIBRARY. 

In  addition  to  current  periodicals  the  following  publications  were 
received  : — 

“ Archaeologia,”  Vol.  1-39  presented  by  the  President. 

“ Nenagh  and  Its  Neighbourhood,”  by  E.  H.  Sheehan,  from  the  author. 

“ Prehistoric  Painting,”  by  Alan  Haughton  Broderick,  jjresented  by  Miss 
G.  C.  Stacpoole. 

“ Memorial  Discourse  of  Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,”  by  T.  S.  C.  Dagg, 
from  the  author. 
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■'  Glendalough,  Co.  Wicklow  : Official  Historical  and  Descriptive  Guide,” 
by  H.  G.  I^eask,  presented  by  the  Office,  of  Public  Works. 

For  Review  : — 

“ The  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Wales,”  by  V.  E.  Nash  Williams. 

“ Archaeological  Bulletin  for  the  British  Isles,  1947.” 

“ Les  Fouilles  Prehistoriques,”  by  Andre  Leroi-Gourhan. 

" County  and  Town  in  Ireland  Under  the  Georges,”  by  Constantia  Maxwell. 

“ Excavations  at  Island  MacHugh,”  by  0.  Davis. 

“ Ireland  : Its  Physical,  Historical,  Social  and  Economic  Geography,” 
by  T.  W.  Freeman. 

“ Tercentenary  Souvenir  Record:  Siege  of  Clonmel  Commemoration”  edited 
by  P.  O’Connell,  m.sc.,  ph.d.,  and  W.  C.  Darmody,  n.u.i.,  presented  by 
Dr.  Philip  O’Connell. 


EXTRA  VOLUME. 

” Calendar  of  Archbishop  Alen’s  Register  c.  1172-1634,”  edited  b}?-  Charles 
McNeill  being  the  Extra  Volume  of  the  Society  for  1949  was  issued  to  Fellows 
during  the  3^ear  1950. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  as  follows : — 

1.  30th  January,  1951. — Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Society’s 
House,  Dublin,  at  8 p.m.  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  was  in 
the  chair. 

No  other  nominations  having  been  received,  the  Chairman  declared  the 
following  to  be  elected  to  their  respective  offices : — 

President — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  Fellow. 

Vice-Presidents : Ulster — Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry,  Fellow. 

Munster — Dr.  E.  MacLysaght,  Fellow. 

Connacht — Dr.  T.  B.  Costello,  Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary — A.  T.  Lucas,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers — John  Maher,  Member,  and  B.  J.  Cantwell, 
Member. 

Members  of  Council — Ven.  Archdeacon  J.  L.  Eobinson,  Fellow; 
Dr.  Joseph  Eaftery,  Member,  and  P.  J.  Hartnett,  Member. 

One  Fellow  and  eight  Members  were  added  to  the  Society’s  Boll. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Council  for  1950  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Journal. 

The  following  films  were  shown:  “ The  Building  of  a Dingle  Currach,” 

A Welsh  Coracle  ” and  “ A Boyne  Currach  ” (by  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  D. 
Heard)  and  films  on  Potting,  Sieve  and  Basket  Making,  A Saw  Pit  and  the 
IMaking  of  a Lead  Sinker  (by  courtesy  of  the  Irish  Folklore  Commission). 

2.  6th  March,  1951. — Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m.  District 
Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “ Some  Problems  of  Irish  Megaliths 
was  delivered  by  Euaidhri  de  Valera,  Member. 

3.  24th  April,  1951. — Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Five  Fellows  and  twenty-two  Members  were  added  to  the  Society’s  Eoll. 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  Auditors  for  1950  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  P.  j.  Hartnett,  Member,  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled 
The  Excavation  of  a Passage  Grave  at  Fourknocks,  Co.  Meath.” 

15th  May,  1951 Special  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m. 

District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  was  in  the  chair. 
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Mlle.  Eranqoise  Henry,  Hon.  Fellow,  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture 
entitled  “ Excavation  of  an  Early  Christian  House  on  Iniskea,  Co.  Mayo." 

5.  5th  June,  1951. — Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m. 
District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Michael  V.  Duignan,  Member,  lectured  on  (1)  Folios  187 
and  203  of  the  Book  of  Kells,  (2)  The  Moylough  and  other  Irish  Belt  Shrines. 

6.  29th  June,  1951.- — Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Courthouse,  Armagh,  at 
8 p.m.  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

One  Fellow  and  sixteen  Members  were  added  to  the  Society’s  Roll. 

Mr.  T.  G.  F.  Paterson,  Fellow,  read  a paper  entitled  " The  Schools 
of  Armagh.’’ 

The  Spring  Excursion  was  held  on  28th  April,  1951,  in  Co.  Dublin  and 
Co.  Meath.  The  following  sites  were  visited:  Knocksedan,  Fourknocks, 
Ardcath,  and  Duleek.  The  party  numbered  ninety-nine. 

The  Summer  Excursion  was  held  from  26th  June  to  30th  June,  1951, 
in  Co.  Down  and  Co.  Armagh  with  Eostrevor  as  centre.  The  following  sites 
were  visited:  Kilkeel,  Dundrum,  Wateresk,  Clough,  Ardglass,  Ballynoe, 
Downpatrick,  Kilbroney,  Ballymacdermott,  Kileavy,  Clontygora,  Kilna- 
saggart.  Silver  Bridge  and  Armagh.  The  part}'  numbered  fifty-four. 
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Hon.  Auditi 
2<dth  March, 
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